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A SHORT time before tlic departure of Colonel Kawlinson from 
England, at the close of last year, that gentleman gave mo leave ^ 
to copy and publish the paper casts which he had made of the Scythic 
fKirtion of the Bchistiin Monument of Darius, together with any 
incinoir on the language which I might compile. I have availed 
myself of his permission, and the following paper is the result of my 
labour. 

The Scythic version of the inoniimont is contained in the three 
columns which arc seen at the left hand of the first engraving of the 
volume comincncing Colonel Rawlinsoirs Memoir on the Persian 
CuiKuform Inscription. Of these three columns, the middle one is in 
a state of almost perfect preservation ; those on each side, as will bo 
seen by the fac-simile at the head of this paper, are much mutilated, 
more especially the third, which was in such a condition that of one 
half of it no connected paper cast was taken. The damage which 
these columns have sufiered appears to have been caused by the flow 
of rain through breaks in the ledge above, if we may judge from the 
circumstance that all the <lamagcd portions are in perpendicular linos, 
running in close proximity to long bands which are entirely uninjured; 
♦'•fit no detached bits appear to be gone. The plates now pub- 
lere taken from the casts by pantograph ; and thus the form of 
^t'has been kept, and the proportionate amount of loss or 
/readily seen. In this way, an easy means is afforded of 
^ the probability of any proposed restoration of lost passages, 
‘acters drawn in outline are all conjectural restorations, 
nave called the ^iiguagc of these inscriptions Scythic, after 
Colonel Kawlinson. I liope to be able to show that it is a language 
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^of that class wliich has been dciioiiiinated Tartar, Scythic, Tschudish, 
or Mongolian ; ainl as there seems to be no reason why one of those 
words should be selected rather than another, the denomination given 
by Colonel Rawlinson is retained. The particular division of the 
class of language which I would compare it with, is one which has 
been called especially IJgrian, comprising as well the Ma^ar and 
the Ostiak, as the IVrmian, Zyrianian,^ Cheremiss, and others spoken 
by small tribes living on and near the Volga; it has analogies which 
occasionally may be nearer to the Turkish or Mongolian, and it is 
not impossible that much closer analogies may be found licreaftor 
with some other languages of Asia, which would at once end all our 
conjectures. 

How long the use of the Scythian writing lasted may not he 
known; hut it probably w'as not used before Ihe time of Cyras, nor 
Buhscfjucntly to tlie fourth century before the Christian era. The short 
inscription of Cyrus, at Murghah, exists in a Scythic tninslatioii, the 
earliest relic w’e have; and 1 have recently received from Susa the copy 
of an inscription in the same language as late as the reign of Arta- 
xerxes Mneniori, who began to reign about 405 B.c. (died 359) ; and, 
singularly enough, the inscription is ecjually ungrainmaticml with tho 
Persian inscription of his son Artaxerxes Oclius, published by TiUssen 
and by Rawliiisou; an<l tiu' errors of grammar consist in tlie samo 
confusion of cases as is found on that very singular irmiunueiit. 

I am (|uit(», aware that after I have done all I can, much will 
remain to he effected by tlioso who are skilled in the Ugrian tongues, 
in regard to which I can jiretcnd to nothing more than some acijuaiiit- 
ance with the grammatical essays and very scanty vocabularies whicdi 
have hecu published within these few years in Russia and Germany. 
A vernacular knowledge of some of these tongues woidd lead to the 
discovery of rcsciiihlaiiees which cannot he seen by one who is reduced 
to laborious hunting thnmgh the columns of a vwahulary, and who, 
after all, may find himself in possession of a mistake. The main 
object of the following paper is to put the version, in as usable a 
form as I could make it, into the hands of those who have such kiiow- 
leilgc. 1 believe the chapter treating of the values ol the numerous 
characters in the alphabet or syllahariuin will be found to possess 
some degree of completeness: but the rest of the work is only a 
beginning, and no one is more assured than myself bow much remains 

^ The true spelling of this w’ord is restored from Russian authorities; tho S 
was adopU>d bjj the Germans, to suit their pronunciation, in the same way as tlie 
Zend language is^niadc by them Send. In the present instance, an obvious con- 
fusion is avoided by tho ndontinn of 7 
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uiiiloiie. It woul<l not perhaps have been ilifficult to i)roiIin*o a inor^ 
complete memoir by a longer course of inv^estiiijation ; but the continual 
interruptions caused by a laborious and engrossing occnpatioii prevent 
anything like a steady applicntioii to the study. It is therefore 
thought best to publish the paper, however iin]>erfe(‘t, rather than 
wait for any possible improvements. 1 know that 1 am sj>eaking the 
feeling of Colonel Rawliiisoii njiou this matter when J say that it is 
under every consi<leration desirable to put his materials at once into 
the hands of those able to make use of them; an<l tlii.s would have 
been done earlier, but for his anxiety to have them prepared in an 
available form, whirli could not be tlonc without some previous stinly, 
and which his own more important researches have not left him leisure 
to com])lete himself. 

The inherent difficulties of this investigation, the little which is 
known of the languages analogous to that under consideration, the 
daniagod state of the monument in many parts, the running togc^ther 
of all the words without division, which sometiinos causes one to 
mistake the beginning of a suhsccpiciit word for the inflection of one 
preceding, — all this will be the best apology for the failures which 
will certaifily be found in this memoir. 

It will be uinlerstood that the principal interest of the investi- 
gation is philological only ; but here and thonj the moaning of a 
passage will be gleanc<l which is uriiutelligiblo in the original Persian; 
and thus a few accessions may be obtained for the Assyrian and 
Babylonian vocabulary, through which alone we can hope to gain 
insight into some portions of the early history of mankind in Central 
Asia. 

The question will no doubt he asked, what people it was who 
spoke the language under consideration ; hut I have really little more 
of positive information to communicate than what is statojl by Colonel 
Rawliiison, in his Memoir on the Persian Inscription, p. 32—39. In 
allusion to what he says in p. f37, I niay say that I believe the lan- 
guage to be wholly Scythic, and that any departure from that type 
which wc may find is due to an intercourse with nations s])caking 
^rian tongues, or else to the probable ci renin stance that the inscrip- 
tions were written, not by natives, hut by Persians, who, because 
they were Persians, wrote it with a foreign admixture, in the same 
way as the Russians, who almost alone write tlie Ugrian languages, 
do occasionally mix up Russian words and idioms with those of the 
ITgrian tongues. Perha 2 >s both causes concurred to produce the Arian 
influence which we find. There can be no doubt tlnat the language 
was that of the pastoral tribes ;^ho inhabited the Persian empire ; and, 
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yhetlier known by the appellations of Dah®, Sacw, Mardi, or any 
others, they were fundamentally the same people, and spoke similar 
lan^ruages, which probably were allied to the language of Scythia 
Proper; that is to say, the Scythia of Herodotus, the extreme eust of 
Europe and adjoining parts of Asia, w here that branch of the Tartar 
tongues, esj>eeially called TJgrian, is still spoken by different tribes. It 
is but a feeble ground to build a foundation upon, but I wouhl 
observuj that the only peculiar name buuid attached to any place or 
])rovince of Persia i.s tlie one attributed to Susiana; every other namo 
is rendered by a Persian word, often corrn]>ted, but still Persian; 
while Susiana is called neither by its Gref‘k name, nor by the Semitic 
term Elam, nor the Arian I\raja. The name, as 1 transcribe it, is 
Afaiti for the jn’ovince; Afarti, the people; and porhaj)s Afartu a 
single person ; ami this Afar may have been pronoumu'd Avar, or A mar, 
or A bar. The fir.st syllable is clearly the vowel a, though in two 
instances we find, instead of the vowel a, the character which makes 
the syllable Ihin of the Persian name Handita, whicb is, however, not 
<juite determined in sound. The reiiiaindcr of the word is written hy a 
character which makes ihe first sylhible of the name of the brother of 
Canihyses, wlio is called Snierdis hy Ileroilotiis, Mardos (or Mardis) 
by ibischyhis, Mergis by Justin, and Bardiya in Persian. Now Ave 
find a race of men of pastoral and predatory Inabits sj)rea<l about in 
several parts of Persia, called Mardi and Amardi. Most of tlnun lived 
near tlio Caspian Sea; but one tribe was settled, so far as iiomatlic 
people do settle, between Susiana and Persis.’ I would infer, but only 
as a guess, that the people who spoke the language of the inscripiions 
were tliesc Amardi; the only people known hy an indigenous name in 
a language are likely to have been the people who spoke that language, 
and they might give their name to the proAunce over which th(*y wan- 
dered This is an inference like such a one as we might draw from 
finding three nations mentioned in a Welsh book by the nanios of 
Cymmry, Ysgotieid, and Saesoniad. We know the second and third 
to he the Scots and Saxons from the similarity of tho names, and we 
suppose the uiiknovs^n name, “ Cymmry,” to designate the Welsh, the 
people who spoke the language of the book. The name of the Avars, 
or Abars, a Scythian people located about the Volga in the sixth 
century, a.d., who for several years played an importtint part in the 
history of the decaying Roman empire, would suggest an affinity to the 
Amardi, and tlio resemblance of the Volga tongues to the language of 
the inscriptions might go in support of the suggestion ; hut, with the 


^ Strabo, lib. X I. cap. xiii. sec. 3, 6. 
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exception of such rescinhlancos of name and language, the admitted 
Scjtliie character of the Avars, and the probability tliat, as a result 
of thoir early and enduring settlement in Hungary, tlieir language 
would be a good deal mixed up with the Magyar ns novv spoken, I 
have r^othiiig to offer in corroboration. 

A few observations remain to be made on the jdates. All the 
characters in black are deeply cut, and are well defined on the paper- 
cast; these are so sharp in outline, that they imiat be seen uj)on 
the rock as perfect as when they were engraved twenty-three 
centuries ago, and may be depended on. The shaded characters are 
more or less pcrfo(;tly visible on the paper cast, but tlieir accuracy can 
never be positively vouched for, niiless where the word is pretty well 
known from the context ; still no letter has hceii so set down which is 
not at least partially visible. When an outline only is given, the clia- 
raefor lias wholly disajijieared from the cast, and the restoration is 
conjectural. Another visit to the rock will certainly bring out letters 
here and there which are gone in the cast; this is inferred, not merely 
from the loss of certain words in om^ cast which are perfectly visible 
in dujilieate imjiressions, but also from the ajijx'arance on some parts 
of the inscri])tions, coiiicd hy hand, of words which are invisible on all 
the casts taken. 

I now proceed to the Memoir, which will begin by a verification 
of the al{)habet, followed by a transcript of tlic inscription in Roman 
characters, letter by letter, with no other division of words than is 
found in the original. A grammatical sketch of the language 
comes next; then an analysis of all the inscriptions ; and finally a 
vocabulary. 

THE ALPHABET. 

The Scythic alphabet, or rather syllabarium, is composed of about 
a hundred characters, of which two at least appear to ho ideographs ; 
ten arc very rarely employed ; and a few of these may he merely 
varied forms of sonic of the others. Each character represents a syl- 
lable, which may be cither a single vowel, or a consonant and vowel, 
or two consonants with a vowel h(*tween tliem : examples ol these are 

rt, ni, and observed 

that in characters whose sounds arc known more or less siccurately, I 
have always used one of the vowels a, i, or u, as in the Persian 
language, from which chiefly any notion of the power pf the Scythic 
characters lias been obtained : whenever the vowel e (jr o is used, it is 
an indication that I know not^iing of the pow^r of the rliarm^ter,, and 
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tkat the eyllahle representing it has been taken for the purpose of 
identification, and to avoid tlie awkwardness of having to read a 
character Avithout a sound. In every case of doubt 1 have adopted 
the power proposed by Westergaard in his able Memoir, printed in 
the Memoirs of tlie Society of Northern Anticpiarics, Copcijhagen, 
1844, to tlie value of whose results, though based on very insufficient 
materials, I can bear the fullest testimony. 

Many of the characters resemble those of the Babylonian alphabet, 
and it is jirohable that the more civilized Babylonians adapted their 
cumbrous mode of writing to the language of the uncivilized Scythians, 
in the same way as we employ the Roman alphabet for the languages 
of Africans and Polynesians, using only such characters as are wanted 
in the new language. The Babylonians thus were able to efiect their 
object by one-third of the cliaracters which they used in writing their 
own language, discarding a very superfluous amount of homophones 
and ideographs which had been either the result of a transition from 
hieroglyphs or picture-writing, or else were invented for the pur- 
pose of concealment, and of retaining the art of writing in the hands 
of a privileged few. This similarity of form has frequently aided in 
assigning the power of a Babylonian or.Scythic character* in cases 
where the amount of evidence was greater on one side than on the 
other. There is usually some dilference of shape between the Baby- 
lonian and Scythic group, as there is between two diffiereut specimens 
of the same Babylonian character; but they are generally nearly 
enough alike to be recognizable : as examples, the following may be 
adduced : — 

Bab. Scyth. Biib. Scytli. Bab. Scytb. Bab. Scyth. 

>n<T = >m< 

ri at s vi or mi. 

In forming the characters at Bchistun there is more elegance in 
the shape and grouping of the wedges than at Persepolis and else- 
where: in the former Ave have Avlicre the latter has and 

generally the stiff wedges of the latter arc all of the same size, and 
placed parallel to each other, wdiilo those at Behistun have a curved 
outline: Avhon four arc together, the middle ones are much smaller 
than the others, and the wedges closing a character horizontal at 
Persepolis converge in the Behistun Inscriptions. 

In one or two points of phonography this alphabet resembles that 
used by the Tamils : there is no distinction made between the surd 
and sonant consonants at the beginning of a word, and in the middle 
of a’Avord the same consonant must havo been pronounced as a sonant 
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when single, and a surd when double. The Da of Darius, for example/ 
is made by the same character as the Ta of Takabara j and the Kxl of 
Kurus and Kuganaka does not differ from the Gu of Giidnis: examples 
of the double consonant in the middle of words arc Gumattn, Kappis- 
sakanis^ Yu ttan a, and very many others. This rule is not precisely 
without exception, but it is very generally observed. 

I have arranged the alpliabct in the following order: - vowels, 
labials, gutturals, dentals, aspirates, litpiids, and sibilants, concluding 
with the semi-vowel y. In alleging the evidence for the sounds 
attributed to each character, the admitted corresponding Poi'sian word 
is given, as transcribed by Colonel Rawdinson. 


Vowels, 


I. a — This character occurs in the following names: 

YY^ ' ^ Anamaka. 

TTt .try QA ra,k ka] III. ac. Arakka. 

yys: y-^.iy .-y y^< ^yjy^ -<yy [a r,ik ka tar n s] i. 27. 

Arakadrish. 

khamanish. 

YY^ ^yy ^ Atrina. 

<y^ Ecfr -yc gefy c<yy [a . » u ,» .] 

II. 84. Atriyatiya. 

YY^ ^ *"y^ ^TTT ^yy ^ Autiyara. 

This character apj»ears not to have been used otherwise than as 
an initial. 


2. i , — The evidence for the value of tins character is much 

less ^weighty than for the vowel a; but the power seems not loss 
certain. The only names I find it in are these — 

^yyy^ tt: Hanva. 

^ITt I>tT ^ the Persian 

transcri 2 >t is mutilated. 

^ ^J^y ^ Yuna. 

' The references are made to the columns at Rehistun; thane in small Roman 
numerals refer to the minor Inscriptions, which are not^gencrally engraved here. 
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But the concurrence of the Babylonian »-►- , which in certainly 
i, and the sounds of the compound Scythic and Babyloniaii 

which arc as certainly ya, give the higlicst probability that 
the power of this character is the one given. 

ii. ^ — This vowd is found in the Following names: 

-TIK Etiif TJT < t-'ff p. h ,y. » » « 3 1 . 1 . 

Dariyavush. 

V tVa u vi s H. S?, lO. vumisii. 

^ *"yc^ ^^yy CA u tl ya in s^ H. 44^Autiyara. 

^ ►^ly '* f'*'] Anna. 

y!iy { •^y eva u uU ka] m. DJ. Vaimka. 

It is also found in the name of Ormazd; but tliore is 

some doubt whether or not the initili character may be; a 

])lionctic, or a determinative sis in Babylonian, it is not brought 
forwar<l in proof. The Persian ‘‘Psihysiush” is usujtlly traiisrrihetl 

yy ^►yy ^ ^11 l-'^*** ^ 

is replaced hy /lu: and in xv. 12, we luive ^►yy ^ roplact'd 

i-y -yy< 'i/ 2 /. An sidditional evidence is the undoubted value of 
^ in Bal)ylonism. We bare ^ for ^ in the Artsixcrxes Inscription. 


4. ^yy e . — This character has not been found hitherto in any 
name, and the only evidence of its power is the sound given to the 
similar Babylonian character 5^yy. 


Labials. 

The preceding remarks upon the confusion of the surd and sonant 
powers of the consonants are valid here. There are, however, at least 
two distinct forms of one of the combinations in wdiich the labial conso- 
nant appears, tfiough the difference is not tliat which we make between 
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b mill ‘p, I have called one of these forms pa and the other ha^ for thy 
sake of distinction merely; there was no reason why the appellations 
should not have been reversed. I believe the consonant was the same 
in both. 


5. — This character is found in the following pro])er 


iiaincs : 


^y :^y^ ^y [Pa J.i lu] II. l. Babim. 

tarisli. 

^y ’^yy^ "^y^ ^yy j^^iwadish. 

^y ^y,^ ^yy [Bank sis] H. H.5. Bakhtansh. 

>iry J:*^y ^y >!iiy [Ka t ba tu kas] 1.12. Kat]>atiika. 

► ^y^*^y [|Ar Im ya] 1.11. Antlmya. 

^^yy*^*-yy y^ J^y [^Vistaasba] 1 . 3 . Vislitns])a. 
y*- ^y ^>-yy C'l’al^ vas ba la] II. (> 1 , 63. Khainasjmda (O' 

>►< *^y^ ^yy^ ^y>- ^y ^t^y 

Patigrabana. 

^y >^y ^y^ ^yy^ (*^^y) Bagabigna. 

^y >Jry Y C^a ka pu uk sa] III. 31. Ba-gJibuksha. 

^y >y^ QBa r sa] xv. 13. Parsa. 

^y y>-< ►-^yy*- ^^y yi^y CUl^ ba tar ra an va] I. .06. 

Ujiadarma. 


Eight of the above words have ba in Persian, and four liavc p«, 
corresponding with ^y. It is also found xi. as a transcript of 
the Persian word Paruzaiidndm, made 

tyyy yy *■“ “t*' “**' '“•] 

The chai-acter has a biinilar value in Bahyloiiiaii. 
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. 6. >-< jia iw found in these words: 

>-< *^yy^ *^^y 

PiT-tigrabana. 

^y^l^ y^y ►-< yy^y C^ar va I>a tas] II. 7fi-7. Garniajfada. 
►-^y^ >-< ^^y^ []Ar ]«i ra] II. (jG. Arhira. 

In tliese four words tlie >-< renders the Persian sounds of 
or hi; and tliia circumstance, combined with the similar use of 
this and the following letter r^m as a ]>lural suIlixPindiicos a 
belief that the Scythic language admitted the rules of vocalic 
liarmony which are prevalent in the Magyar, Finnish, Turkish, 
Mongol, Maiichu, and other languages of the family; contain- 
ing the narrow, and IMIT. the o]K'u, vowel: in other wonls, 
being ])ronounccd jr)c and />«. A further investigation of this subject 
must be left to those who arc skilled in these tongues; and the fact 
will no doubt be decided by the intelligciico of a Gabclcntz, Schott, or 
Castren. 


7. y^yyy letter has not yet been fonml in any 

j)ropcr name ; but it is bore classed among the labials, because it 
forms the jdunil number as a siiflix to certain words instead of >-</ 
and because, in the phrase famdrsarm-fa-baj frequently repeated in 
the inscription, the fa, in one instance (TI. 28), is replaced by t^y, 
which is certainly These reasons show that the sound is a labial ; 
fa is selected iiicrcly differentiae causa. 


' These suffixes arc not added indiscriminately, but the termination 


Mir* 


follows words whose last syllabic begins with a liquid or scrai-vowcl, while >^< 
follows those beginning with any other consonant; wc have thus Absura-fa, 
Arbaya-fa, Yauna-fa, See., for Assyrians, Arabians, and lunians; and Vata-pa, 
Sakka-{»a, Markiis-pa, &c., for Medians, Sacse, and Margiaiis. This is not incon- 
sistent witli the ^principle of vocalic harmony as prevalent in the Maiichu, 
Mongol, and Turkii^h languages, in all which certain consonants always affect 


for tain vowels. 
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8. pi - — Found in the following wordy: 

^yyy t^yy ^y*^ ^IT ® chiaiijuaii. 

^y ^yj^ 5^T pi II* ^^^* Biihiru. 

*^y t-ty ^y*^ ^TI V ^ ^TI i^ i*^ ® 

Hi. 24. Kapiahkanish. 
^y »i=y ^y*" (*^^1) tl^*^ p* I^I* Bagalugna. 

This character has tlic same value in Babylonian. 


t). _ pu. 

# 

^y ►^y V P^* ‘"^‘O III* Pi- Bagahuksha. 

^'yiyy 5^*^ ^ITT L*^**'*^ 1^" y^D 24. Kambujiya. 

>fe »- Jyy ^"^yy [^Nab jm ni ta] III. 88, 52. Nabuniki. 

Made in the Artaxei*\es lnHcri]>tioii, The Babylonian 
has the same value. 

10. ^y par. 

*^y [Par sail] I. 10. Parsji, Persia. 

»-y J^j^yyy [Par sju*] II. 88. Parsa, a Persian. 

»-y 5^^y y*" [Par thu vas] II. G8. Parthwa. 

frana. 

^,^yy »^y >-y ►-^yy»- [Ta ka Jiar ra] vi. 21. Takabara. 

• 

^yy >-y ^»--yy [S par hi] vi. 22. Sparda. 

>^y y^y [Kail par va] III. 90 Gaubaruva. 

^TTT TT [Par ru za na na in] Paruza- 

nanum, in the small Inscriptions. 

The similar Babylonian 4 - is read bar. 
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11. t:][ far. 

»-yt: tfryi QFar tl ya] I, 23. Bardiya. 

pyyy C^'**'*’ **] f'l'avartish. 

>-^yy»- ^yy ^Far ra ta] II. 7I>. Fradii. 

ty *-^yy*^ Ti^T ^’"TT ^ 

Frauiatiiniiii, in the small Inscriptions. 

This letter appears to have the power of / only, when coming 
before', a syllable beginning with 7*, which is its u.sual position ; and 
unless when s]>fHinr/j I represent it by / only in such ci^es, writing 
Fraia^ Fruvartls, instead of Farrnta, Farruvartis. 

12. — 'riie only name in which this character i.s 

written is *i"y ^yyp^ T I'n >» pat tasl, II. 20 — in 

Persian liapada. It seems clear that the character imis^ have had 
something like this sound, unless we suppose it to be another form of 
ba and which is very unlikely ; but as the sound of pat, by 
doubling the consonant, would, a.s a general rule, produce the surd t, 
while Kapada has the sonant d, its value is set down at the lowest, 
degree of certainty. It is a character of rare occurrence, ainl J do not 
remember it in any other word than ^£^1 

which may rcj>rescnt tlie Persian ayadana; but the passage where 
the word is found is very obscure. 

13. Xty Tl.e only proper name including this letter is 

jry- -<yy y >ry -<yy [k,, p ,« « ka m s] 

III. 24. Kapishkauish. It is true that it occurs in the name of 
Vahyazdata, in the detached inscription H; but as the same name is 
written several times with (, instead of 2^ and the wonl 

ro(piires /, theie can be little doubt that aii error of the 

engraver. The character also occurs at the end of nanie.s in the 
Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription, apparently forming a plural, instead of 
y^yyy er >-< pr/ .* tins seems decisive as to its being a labial. 

In Babylonian it ha.s the jiowcr of a terminal such as I ascribe 
to it. 
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It may bo observed here, in respeet of these terminal eoiisonants,^ 
that those eiulinc with Jc and n have each three forms, one of which 
appears usually to follow the vowel «, another i, and the third u; as 
al'y ih, vl’; an, iv, an. Those with r and a have each two forms, and, 
as a matter of eoiiveniencc, I have distinguished them by the omission 
or iiddifion of tbc vowel a, calling one set r and .s, the other ar and 
as. This is done when transcribing or spelling merely; hut when 
the inscriptions arc divided into pronouncible words, I write ap and 
at for tlie initial p and t, and ir and is for the initial r and s, to dis- 
tinguish them from ar and as', when similar vowels come together in 
the same word, as hn, vn, I omit one, writing hvn. In merely tran- 
scribing the inscriptions, without arbitrarily dividing tlie words, this 
is clearly inadmissible. 


14. af. — The authority for this value is hut small, and 1 have 

had some idea of calling it <y'as a mark of ignorance. It occurs twice 
in lino 7, col. II., in the word meaning “ Susiana,’' which is usually 
written ^y word is 

written ^y would s<M*in to giv(‘ the vowid. 

Jn col. I. 40 there is a word >■>- »-yt: ^ , 

which I believe to be a transcript, and not a translation, of tho 
Persian patiyavahiya, soiiicwliat clumsily rendering it af ti ya van 
ya hi. I think the character occurs in col. III. "Id, in the word 
i/a/K//7a, in Persian, as reinl by Colonel Pawlirisoii, 
in his Notes and Corrections, puge v. : hut the valmj of tho Persian 
is not certain, and the Scythic tninscrij»t is far from clear: it 
appeared at first to he but then tlie jierjieiidicular rei^uired 

before proper names would be wanting. It sc'oins, on the whole, unsafe 
to draw any conclusion from this name, and the transcri])tion af is 
here provisionally retained; perhaps a nasal (in might conciliate all : 
we should have Audita for ‘‘Ilandita,” and tlie Susians would he 
Amardi, an identification of some interest. 

15. pe. 

16 . jM. 

There is no authority for either of these values. I have taken pf 
for the first, because T find it in the words -It-' -IIK. (mean- 
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ing in all prV)bability ‘'cars,” in Zyrianian pely^ and in the word 
58, “ crucified” (?), in Ostiak pemay “a cross”).' 
The value of po for I take from Weatergaard, on the ground 
of its often following the character dj) in the same word. 

I am very much inclined to think ho is right. * 


GUTTUIIALS. 

The observations at the beginning of the Labial Scries arc valid 
here: we have two Jea'^ and two kar^, which I distinguish by varying 
the consonant, but without suj)posing tliat such a distinction really 
existed in the language. In fact, I am on the wdiole of opinion that 
the diflcrcncc was ratlier in the a^owcI. 

17. ^y lea . — Found in these proper names: 

>^y t^ty ^y*^ ^yy y >^y j^yy [i^^' p pi « nj «] 

III. 24. Kapishkaiiish. 

>^y ^^y ^y I^y t l^^s] I. 12. Katpatuka. 

^y ^y j^y >-^y >^y ^ ^ 22. idem. 

y^^>^y ^y [^A i*ak ka] m. 30. Amkha. 
yj;»-^-y >^y ^^y QHak ka an] II, 54, 73. Raga. 
y >^y ak ka] I. 14. Saka. 

^y >^y y f Ba ka pii uk sa] 111. 91. Bagabuksha. 

^y >^y ^y*^ [^Bakapiikna] 111.91. Bagabigna. 

Ka is also found in the names of Arakadrish, I. 27; Akhamanish, 
I. 5; Varkiina, II. ()8; Vahuka, III. 92; Takabara, vi. 24; Tigrak- 
huda, vi. 20-1 ; Zaraka, vi. 18; Kraka, vi. 25 ; Sakuka, and perhaps* 
some others. 

' In this and similar cases I am compelled to anticipate. I hope to he able 
to show that the Ostiak, Zyriani.*in, and other Ugrian tongues arc allied to the 
languages under investigation ; but in the meantime the statement in the text 
must be taken quantum valeat. The transcription, at all events, is left with the 
vowel the sign of doubt or ignorance. 
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IK. gan , — This diameter is obviously a cohipoiind, made 

up of ok and ^ xi. It is found in — 

y^y ^ ^0 ^^auinata. 

►-*^>-<^>^y y^y [^Gau par va] III. JK). Gauharuva. 

If), ►-yy^-^ ga. This is found only in the woivl 

^y >^yy>^ *"1^ ^TT [Baga yatis] 1.41. Bapfn.yadish. 

The impression is not very dear; but I think it is certain. Made 
m in the Artaxerxes Inscrijition. The i^uttuml is corroborated 
by the Babylonian gi 

20. <ir: f ki. — Not found ill any proper name. Westerp^ianl 
(p. 32({) supposes it — no doubt correctly — to be a guttural, and ])rcfcrs 
the value of kho. I rather take ki, for greater simplicity, and becauso 
the similar Babylonian has that value. As a corroboration of its 

power as a guttural, cf. 11. 22 and II. 08, where ikka and ikki have 
precisely the same signification ; compare also the Parsanikka of I. I, 
and the Parsanikki of the detached Inscription A, and of I. .58 and 01. 


22. yy^ — In 

yy^ TI^ rus] I. SO, Kurush. 

y^y yy^ ::<yy [Va kn s] i. 20. Magush. 

J:yy>. yy^ ^yy [Var ku s] H. 70 , 82. Margush. 

yy^ y>-< ^yj^ ^yy 

y^yyy J[^y ^*^yy yy^ ^yy CThattakus] I. H. Thatagush. 

^yy yy^ ^y ^^yy*^ ^ sku<im. 

yy^ ^y>- ^^yy Knslnya. 


t-} Tl^ ^TfT i 


-rn [^Nabu ku tar ru sar] I. 00. 

N ab ukhudrachara. 

" — y E^ ku in ka k ka^ Iletadied IC. 
Sakiika. 

yy^ ^yyyy >-t;y »^y *"^y CKu uk kan na ka an] II. .5. 

Kuganaka. • 

'The similar Babylonian J^y is pronounced hi. * 
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22. kan. 

►^yyyy ^ITt KuLujiya. 

^TTTT *^T ‘"*' 

Kugiinaka. 

^TTTT *"^y ^yy ^ 

►^yyy ^^^yy ^!^yy*" *"0 

Wcstcrgaard euspectcMl the value of this letter (see p. 297), but 
hesitated to place it on his list. 

2r‘3. ^< /f/r. 

T=m IT -TTK eTIT -11 p'"' '■^ !>" " .■■''' •] "■ 

Thaigarchish. 

QKar ka] vi. 25. Krdka. 

>-^yy>- [Tu uk kar ra] III. .50. Thukra. 
lyl ^yyy^ Sakarri in the Artaxerxes Inscri])tion -- Sakri. 


24. ^yjryy gar. 

y^ lyi ^y^fy ^y^ ^^yy y**^^ 

^y^yy y^y yy^y E^^**^** H. 70-7. riannapada. 


25. 


las. 


yy^ ^^y y^y E-^ H* Anamaka. 

►^y ^^y ^y I^y [Ka tbatukas] I. 12. Katpatuka. 


[Sar ra in kas] 1.12. ZiiKika. The 
beginning of this name is lost; in vi. 18, the orthography is 
>^^yyy ^^yy^ ^^y *^y character is made 

kas rather than ka, because most of the months end in s; so far that 
Avhere no .syllabic character ending in s exists, ^yy 5 hs added, as 


J We find ►>- always put for >-< in this Inscription; ns 



instead of 
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in Vivakannas. It is moreover unlikely that we should fiud another 
form of ka, having two already. I have more than once thought that 
this and similar varieties diiiered from the usual form by a change of 
vowel only^ and that they were used to represent the vocalic harmony 
characteristic of the Tartar tongues ; and it is certain that the cha- 
raeferj^ which I name las, van, &-c., come more usimlly after the 
narrow than the broad sounds, as though they ought to bo pronounced 
ke, te, ve. This subject requires further investigation ; but it would 
require more leisure and greater skill in Tartar orthoepy than I possess. 

2G. ok. 

manish. 

^y ^y^ nnkhUirish. 

*^y [Saakka] L 14. Saka. 

y^y ^^yy y^^ ^^yy*" ® 

Uwakshatanu 

y^y ^^yy *^^y Hagmatana. 

The Ikibylonian of the same value, may have lM‘eu lli(‘ 

]>rototy]>e of this character. 

27. 

^y^ ^yy^ *"^yy^ Tigm. 

*^< ^^y^^ ^yy^ ^y^ ^y *^^y 

Patigrabaria. 

>^y ^y^ ^yy^ ^^^y Bi*'ga't>igna. 

This character is not found in any other proper name on the 
Behistun Monument; but in common words it comes after syllables 
which do not terminate in i. At Persepolis, and elsewhere, it is fouud 
in proper names also after syllables ending in a, and as an initial : 

El -11^ JT- -IIK t-^Tl [Ba ik lar ri .] vl. ,T. 

Bakhtarish. 

5^ ^ V si r » sa] Kshijrarsha (Xerxes). 

VOL. XV. C 
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inacLineTy,^ Lowover, of tlie watchers of the four quarters of Iieaven, of 
Iho fw'clvo huTuls of the fixed stars, of tlio seven A mshaspan(hj and the 
seven JJivR, presided over hy tlio two great spirits of light and dark- 
ness, being adopted in many instances, even to the names,^ from the 
Semitic inliabilants of Chaldfca, who still retained all the essential 
parts of the ancient Babylonian mythology. 

There is only one other point connected with the Scyths, to which 
I wish to draw attention, and that refers especially to the wars of 
Feridnn and Zohak. In the Zend hymn to the Iloma^ there are 
four distinct national jdiascs clearly indicated: — the first is the reign 
of Jem, the son of Vimifjhan, which represents the Perso-Arian race, 
lip to the jicriod of their c^jodus from Ari/avarlla ; the second is the 
age tA Ailivi, the father of Feridiin, xvho slew Zohak or the dragon, 
and divided the oi)i])irc among his own sonsj^ Ibis represents the conflict 
of the Ai’ians and Scyths, during the progress of the former to the 
westward, and up to the period of their establishment in Central 
I’er.sia; the third age is that of Samd, the father of Urval'hsJi and 
Gershanp,^ whose conflict with he green and venomous snake’' is 
described with the most curious mythic detail, this period being that 

I Sec Prichard’s Bescarehos into the Physical History of Ilfankind, where the 
mytlios of the Zend A vesta is epitomised from llliodt*, vol, IV, p. 30. Comi)aPO 
also Ilccrcu’s criticism in his Kescardies, iVc., Asiatic Nations, vol, 11. p. 3ti7« 
Ilhodc’s T liave never laid an opportunity of consulting. 

* 'J’lius 7'ashfcr^ or Jiijjiter, wlm governed the eastern quarter, I tako to l»e 
jMimhtcri , the m and t being nearly the same in r^ihlcvi, Venant, or 

Mercury, must be tlio JMer/poc of Julian, which Jamhliehus identified with that 
jdaiict. Satevis is a mere Pahlevi form of Saturn, Sura is Sirius, &c. 

1 This hymn, which is jirohably one of the most ancient portions of the Zend 
ivVesta, was translated and aiialyzc<l by Moiis. Burnouf in the Journal Asiatiqae 
for 1344-40; aii<l the Homan text and translation, extracted from this work, arc 
given as an appendix to the Vendidad of Brockhaus. 

Burnouf leaves the identification oi A thvi for future explorers of tlie Vedas. 
Thritaon he compares with Trita, but tliere is no a])paront connexion between the 
names beyond their eh raology. Au identity not merely of iiaim; but of eliaractcr 
would be a subject well worthy of Dr, Max Muller’s research in bis present labours 
on the Vedas. 

(fcrschasp the son of Sam, or Keresa^tpa tlio son of Sama, Mons, Burnouf 
compares with Kri^'ucva, the son of Samyama (Jour. Asiat. Avril — IMai, 134.'), 
p. ‘2.’)’)), mentioned in tlie Bhdgavat Piirana; but a king of Vaijili, or Bengal, 
could liaviUy have been referred to Central Persia. Sam was probably a native 
chieftain or dynasty of Seistan or Eastern Khorassan, wlici’C local traditions 
regarding him abound; and be must liavc risen into power long after the Persian 
Ariaiis had been severed from their brethren on the Sutlej. The age, indeed, of 
Ecruhin and his sons is the latest jioiut at wlneli we can expect to trace any link 
of eoiiiKxiou between the traditions of the Vedas and Pura^as and thobo of tlic 
Zend Avesla. 
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Juriniif wliicli tlio Ariaiis were engaged in constant war with the 
Scytliic Aledes, up to the time of the AclKemcniaii dynasty ; the 
fourth age is that of Zoroaster, or of Dualism coalescing with Alagism, 
from tlic time of Darius downwards. I have now only to refer to tho 
second period, mid 1 particularly notice it, h(?causo 1 think it possible 
to draw fj-oiii Babylonian synchronisms an approximate da-to for tho 
establishment of Ariau }>ower in Central Persia ; at any rate, it will 
bring tho remote and independent, traditions of IVrsia and Greece 
into <lircct relationship, and thus to a certain extent lead to their 
mutual authentication. One of the most universal of tho Greek 
lieroic traditions is that which relates to tho delivery and marriage 
of Ainlromeda, daughter of Co])hcus, hy Persens, and to the inheri- 
tance hy the latter of Lis father-in-law’s empire. Now tho real Greek 
Perseus was an Argivc* of the heroic age, an»l the scene of his cxjdoitat 
the court of Gejdioiis was usually laid in the Afriea.n or tho Syrian 
/Ethiopia;^ yet llellaiuciis and Herodotus had no douht but that (ho 
names in question were of Oriental origin, and tlisit th(‘y represented 
tho transfer of power from one eastern race to aiiotlier.“ 1 take it for 
granted then, that Perseus, tho ancestor of Acluemones, must he the 
eponyiii of tho Arian Persians, and tliat Coplions rejircsenta tho 
8cylhs. It is stated, indeed, by all the most authentic of the Greek 
traditionists, that the ancient name of Chaldma was Cephenia f and 
llellaniciLS, moreover, furnishes a most important noticcj of tho actual 
exodus of tho Ccphoiics from Babylon, and their supersession by tijo 
Chakl'eaiis,^ the dine of emigration being maiked by tlie name of 
Xu-///, whicli was tho iiitervoniiig district hotwocn Babylonia and the 

* I presume that the general features of tlie GiM*eli myth arc too well known to 
rcrpiire any reforeiicc.s, Tlie doul/lo location of the Court of Ceplieus in Afric;j 
and Bal/yloii, compared with the local tradition at Joppa of its being tlie scene 'of 
Andromeda’s ri'scue, furnislie.s a good argument for tho ellmic relalion.ship of tlio 
Cushites at these three widely distant points. 

- Sec the fragments of lli'llaJiieiis, loU and It/O in Muller’s Fragments, vol. I. 
p. (i7 ; aiid Ilci*odotu.s, II. 91, VI, 09 audoi ; VII. 91. Herodotus, indeed, was 
so strongly impressed Avith the idea th.at the Argivcj hero and the I’ersiaii eponyni 
were one and tlie same, that he actually desenl/ed Xerxes as claiming kindred 
with the Argives through Perses, the son of PerMMiM and Andromeda, the latter 
being the daughter of Ccpheiis, tlie son of Helm. Nicol. Dam. and the Schol. to 
Plato hoth connect Acluemeues with Perses and Pcrsims; and Xenoplion gives the 
Rrimc genealogy for the Persidro, kings to whom C^rus and Cambyses belonged. 
Perses and Persens are of course the same as the Pars and Pehlev of Persian 
roraaiico, hut the names do not occur in the Zend A vesta. 

^ See Steph. de Urhibus, in voce XaXcuia ; and compare Eustath. in Iliad. 
V, lOOo, Avliere Arrian is rpioted as applying the iiame of Copbenia to Bal/ylon. 

The passage of Helliuiicus is given at length in Aliiller’s Fraguieiits, vol. I. 
P. 07 . 
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inac-liinevy,’ liowovcr, of tlio watchers of the four quarters of heaven, of 
tho twelve harifls of the fixed stars, of the seven Amshaspandi^j and the 
seven presided over by tlic two great spirits of liglit and dark- 
ness, being adopted in many instances, even to the names,* from the 
Semitic inhabitants of Chaldjea, who still retained all the essential 
parts of the ancient Babylonian mythology. 

There is only one other j)oint connected with the Scyths, to which 
I wish to draw attention, and that refers especially to tho wars of 
Feridiin and Zoh:1k. In the Zend liymn to the Homa^ there are 
four distinct national phases clea-rly indicated: — tlio first is the reign 
of Jem, tho son of Viveiujhan, which represents the rerso-Arian race, 
np to the ])eriod of their exodus from Aryavartta ; the second is the 
ago of Athvi, the fatlior of Feriduu, who slew Zohak or the dragon, 
and divi<led thcemjnro among his own sons/ this represents the conflict 
of tho Arians and Scyths, tliiring the progress of tho former to the 
westward, and up to the period of tlnur establishment in Ccmtral 
Persia; the third ago is that of tho father of UrvaUish ixmX 

Gersliasp/' whoso conflict with ^4.lic green and venomous snake” is 
described with the most curious mythic detail, this perio<l being that 

1 Sec rricluircVH Researches into tho Physical History of ManKind, where the 
inytlios of till! Zc-nd Avesta is epitomised from Uliodc, vol, TV, p. 3.*). Compare 
also llccrcifs criticism in his Uoscarclies, t\c., Asiatic Nations, vol. II. p. 307* 
IlhodcV T Jiavc never had an opj)ortunity of coiibulting. 

3 'J'lms 7'o,shtcr^ or Jupiter, who governed the eastern quarter, I tako to be 
Mnshteri tho JW and t being nearly the same in P^ililcvi. Venant, or 

Ab-rcury, must he the IMuia/ioc of Julian, which Jambliehus identified with that 
]jhinet. Sutevis is a more Palilevi form of Saturn. Sura is Sirius, &e. 

T Tins b^iiiii, whicli is ])robal)ly one of tbe most ancient portions of tlic Zend 
a\vcsta, was translated and analyzed by ISIons. Jiurnonf in tlic .lournal Asiatiqiuj 
for lfi44-4r»; and the Roman text and translation, extracted from this work, arc 
given as an appendix to the Veiididad of 13rockhaus. 

■* Burnoiif leaves the identification of Athvi for futun; explorers of the Vedas. 
Thritaon lie compares with Trita, but tlu?re is no apparent connexion between tbo 
names beyond their etymology. An identity not merely of name but of character 
wouhl be a subject well worthy of Dr. Max Muller’s research in his present labours 
on the Vedas. 

Orrschasp the son of Savi, or Keresaspa the son of Sama, Mons. Burnoiif 
compares witli Kri^a^va, tho sou of Samyama (Jour. Asiat. Avril— Mai, lU4r», 
p. monlioncd in the Bliagavat Parana i but a king of or Bengal, 

could hardly have been referred to Central Persia. Sam was probably a native 
chieftain or dynasty of Scistan or Eastern Kliorassan, wliecc local traditions 
regarding him abound; and he must have risen into power long after tho Persian 
Arians had bfcii severed from their brethren on the Sutlej. The age, iudeed, of 
Fendiiii and his sons is the latest point at which we can expect to trace any link 
of eoimexiou between tbe traditions of the Vedas and Pura^'as and thobo of tlic 
Zend Avestii. 
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fluriiii}; wliicli the Arians were eng«agod in (‘onstant war with tlio 
Scytliic Modes, uji to tho time of the Achiomciiiau dynasty; the 
fourth age is that of Zoroaster, or of Dualism coalescing A\itli Magisin, 
from the time of Darius downwards, I hav"c now only to refer to tho 
second period, and I particularly notice it, because 1 think it possible 
to draw from Babylonian synchronisms an approximnto dado for tho 
establishment of Arian ])Owcr in Central Persia ; at any rate, it will 
bring tho remote and indopendont. traditions of Persia !i.nd Grceco 
into direct relationship, and thus to a certain extent load to their 
mutual authenti(;ation. One of the most universal of tho Greek 
licroic traditions is that ■which relates to tho delivery and marriago 
of Andromeda, daughter of C(jpheus, by Perseus, and to tljc inheri- 
t;inco by tlie latter of bis father-in-law’s empire. Now the real Greek 
Perseus was an Argive of the heroic age, and the scene of his eitploitat 
the court of (Jcjdioiis was usually laid in tho Afrie;iii or iho Syrian 
iKiliiopia;' yet Jlellaiiicns and Herodotus had no donl>t hut that the 
names in question were of Oriental origin, and that tln^y represented 
tho transfer of power from one eastern race to another.^ I take it for 
granted then, that Per.scus, the ancestor of AclKeinenes, must he the 
oponym of the Arian Persians, and that Cc^pheus ro]>resonts the 
Scylhs. It is stated, ind<M*d, by all tho most authentic of Ihe Greek 
traditionists, that the ancient name of Chahhoa was Cephenia f and 
llclhinicus, moreover, furnishes a mo.st important noticr^ of the actual 
exodus of tho Ccpliencs from Babylon, ami their supersession hy the 
Chakheans,^ the. lino (jf emigration being maiked by tho name of 
Xu'77, was tho inlervening district befwceji Babylonia and the 

^ I pi'osurao that tlio poncral hviturcs of tlic Gro(k ni}th am too w(‘ll known to 
require niiy rolcrciiccs. Tlic double location of th«* Court of Cophous in Africj^ 
and llal)yloii, ('omparod witli the local tradition at Jojq»a of its bcin;^ the scene -of 
Andromeda’s rescue, funiislies a j^ood arguiiieut for the ethnic relationship uf the 
Cushites at these three widely distant points. 

“ Sec the fragments of llollanicus, loJJ and ICO in HiilUir’s Pragrnonts, vol. I. 
p. fi7 ; iiiid Herodotus, 11. 91, VI. andol ; VII. (l\. JIiTodotus, indeed, was 
so strongly impressed Avitli tho idea tliat tlic Argivc} hf'ro a ml tho Persian eponyiu 
were one and tho same, that he actually descrihed Xerxes as claiming kindred 
with the Argives through Porsos, the son of Perhcus and Androme<ki, tlie latter 
being the daughter of Ccplieus, the son of Bolus. Nieol. J>aTii. and tlio Schol. to 
Plato both connect Aeliauneiics with IVrses ant! Persons; and Xenophon gives the 
same genealogy for the Persidoo, kings to whom Cyrus and Cambyses belonged. 
Perses and Perseus arc ttf course the same as the Pars and Pehlev of Persian 
romance, but the names do not occur in the Zend Avesta. 

•* See Stei>h. dt; Urbibiis, in voce XaXcuTa ; and comp-are Eustatli. in Iliad. 
V. lOOo, where Arrian is quoted as applying the naniti of Ceplieiiia to Bal)ylon. 

■* The passage of Ilclluuicus is given at length in JIuller’s Fragments, vol. I. 
p. (i7. 
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which would giv^c the value tak^ and I waa thus compcdJed to suppose 
this word clumsily rendered Chitrakamma. Very recently I have 
received from Colonel Rawlinson a short inscription of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, from Susa, where the name of the monarch is written several 
times Y Y 5 which is decisive for the sound 

talc. For the nanu) of KhainaspMa we must suppose either that it 
was incorrectly transcribed in Scytliic, or that a mistake has been 
made in copying tlio Persian name, which may have been Taklimas- 
patla. It is lost in the Babylonian version. 

do. ^yj tavs 

tty yy^ ^TT 

Nabukh udrachara. 

^>-yy ^yy t'^'*** Badarslush. 

-TIK -'Tl [Ba ik n H] vi. 17. 

Bakhtarish. 

Ma(l(», by error in Detached Inscrij)tion. 


d7. yy^^y ias. 

^y 

^y^TT y^y yy^y to-?. Garmaj)ada. 

See has (No. 25), for a reason why the sound of s is added to 
tills syllable. At Naksh-i-Rustam, Sogdia is written with ^>-yy, 
indicating the resemblance of sound to this syllable.^ Observe also 
that the word yiittasy he <lid, is written S-fT =-<n 

[yu t ta s] at Behistun, and -TT< -T tM [yu t tas] at Naksh-i- 
Rustam; and at Behistun, when a verb is made pluperfect by the 


^ Tlio second letitir in the name of this province at Naksh-i-Rustam is 
, as appears from Professor Westergaard’s Note, page 293; he thought he 

saw , but having no precedent for the form, he wrote it ku. 
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addition of ti, ^TT becomes See III. 30, yiUUhti} 

This makes it probable that is shorter in sound than :^-Tr -^Ti- 

38. 5:y t. 

« 

y^yyy ^y ^>^yy yy^ f Uu s] U. 3 . Thatagush. 

>^yy^ ^y ^^yy ^cy ^ *^^"1 utana. 

c^yy yy^ ►y ^^yy>^ ku t m] vi. 24 . skudra.. 

>^y ^y J^y >^^y •^y ^ 22. Katpatukn,. 

V y-< -yyy< ^^y ^-yy [s^ t tar n t tn.] u. 10 , 

Khshathrita. 

^y:= J^y >-< <^::y;: [Ni U t pa al] I. r>i). Naditabiiu. 

When this letter precedes yy, or when it is the initial character 
of a word, I hud it, at Behistun, always of a <lifferont shape, Iniving 
two iinecjual parallel strokes, instead of two of ccpial length slightly 
coij verging: there may be some dillerence of sound which 1 am nnabJo 
to appreciate. In transcribing the altered form, I put an accent over 
the t. This form is found in tho following names : 

TT TT ^ Zazana. 

^5^ *py yy ^yyy^ ^ ^ I. H. Mudrnya 

^ (Kgypt')- 

^yy *py yy QSu t za] U, 20 . Lost in Persian, but Zuzu in 

Babylonian. 

We now come to those which I suppose to bo tho cerebrals; ami 
it may here be observed that of tho live characters which I assume to 
be such, two at least may be dentals, and their corresponding dentals 
would in such case be cerebrals, if tho theory be true. I distinguish 
this class of sounds in transcription by placing a dot under tho L 

^ As a general rule, wben I transcribe the sentences into separate words, I 
put a grave accent over the compound syllable, making tas. In the 

other case, as ^>^yy yy » ^ l*'*^ " ’ ''writing tiis. This is obviously unne- 
cessary where the syllables are separated, and is not done except in cases where 
ambiguity is thereby avoided. 
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39. — This letter does not occur in any proper name; 

but the Persian awaschiya is rendered by 
[yu pa ta] in xv. 20, and -rT< -< -M [yu pa ta] in xvii. 25, and the 
word vita,” of frequent occurrence, is made 

and ^y^y ^ there is no other direct authority; 

a word which precedes the name of Hystaspes in similar passages, 
appears to be made by ^y in xi. 18, and yy^ ^y^y 

vi. 9-10; but the engraving is carelessly done. I place more 
dependence on the word ^y^y ^^y^^ [t al ni], a horseman, 

from the Ostiak tau, Magyar lo, a horse; but the affinity of the 
languages must be tested by Tartar scholars before this can be 
assented to. In the meantime the power must be set down as 
highly probable. 


40. One reason for supposing this character to repre- 

sent ti is its interchanging with ^y^ in the word A/arti, which is 
used for Susiana and the Susians. It is true that Afarti is used for 
the place, I. 10, 11. 2, &c., and Afarti for the people, I. 57, III. 50 ; 
but the sounds must have been allied. A still stronger proof is the 
word ^y** [ti pi], ‘‘a writing” or “tablet,’* a transcript of the 

Persian dipi, used also in the Kapur-di-giri Inscription, as equivalent 
to the Upi of the Girnar Monument. This appears decisive as to the 
cerebral character of • 

41. tu. 

.-.<r [^Var tu ni ya] III. 91. Marduniya. 

[[Tu uk kar ra[] III. 90. Thukra. 

^y t^y ^y >^y % ba tu kas] I. 12. Katpatuka. 

t^y^ .^y ^ C^a t tu van ya] III. 91. Dadubya. 

sy ’“•^y CT« an ...] III. 37. Dubana. 
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There is a month Sjryyy ►-Jiy ^yy Atukannas, in 

11. 53, but the Persian equivalent is lost; and the letters 
are visible in 111. 28 for Gadutiya^ >-yyy being an obvious error for 

There is no evidence that »!i5y is cerebral ; it may, indeed, bo 
thought the sound was like that of our tu in Tuesday, as would bo 
inferred from the circumstance that the word meaning we made,*' 
which is either yiiltikut, 11. 53, or yuttayut, 11. 51-2, is written 
>-yy^ ^y >J^y ^y ^^yy when the indefinite syllable ta is added; 
(«ec XV. 16): the pronunciation of this word^ might have boon some- 
thing like yuttyvAta. The Babylonian character, written in the same 
way, has the sound of du. 

42. y>-< tar, 

y>"< ►■^y [Yi tar na] II. 13. Vidarna. 

y*-< »-^yy*- eva ak » tar m] II. 60. 

Uvakhshatara. 

yy^ ^YY y>-< ^y|^ ^yy Gudrush, 

^y y>-< ►-yyy^ ^y ^^yy ^ ^ 

• Khshathrita. 

^y y>-< »-^yy>- ^^y y^y '^*0 

1. 56. Upadarma. 

43. ti^y/. 

y^y ►l^y ^*~yy c^***'** ^ Gaumau. 

ys^ P^y ^>^yy ^^yy CTliattakus] 1.14. Tliatagush. 

In II. 3, we have t^y instead of ^^y* 

►;^y ^y ^ [lattuvauya] III. 01. Daduliya. 

J^^yy « ta, t ta] III. 1. Va- 

hyazdata. , 

The Babylonian character has the same sound. 
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, 44 . tyytyy n. 58. 

45. fcy>-^ tye. I. 23, 33; III. 73. 

Thorc id no evidence as to the sound of cither of these characters. 
The last was named tyej because it was composed of tl/o groups 
Xy and It might bo am^ from the resemblance of the 

Baliylonian 


AsriuATiiD Dentals. 

4(). yr^yy iha. 

y^Tff ^yy [[Thattiikus] I. 14. Thatagush. 

yjTvyy yy ^yyy^ ^yyy ^yy 

Thaigarchish. 

This scorns decisive of the etymological connection of, y^-yyy and 
the Persian !<T j but the pronunciation may have been more like z. 
The siiiiilar Babylonian ^y^*^ y is made by Colonel Kawlinson. 

47. ^^y thu. 

# 

5^^y ^yyt y^y ^yyy ^ Thui-avahara. 

>-y j^^y y>- [^Par Um vas] II. 69. Parthwa. 

These examples arc decisive, and, as an additional evidence, we 
have the form of the character, composed of and ^y, which Avill 
be shown to have the sounds of si and sic; combinations of sibilants 
appear generally to produce a modification of t, as in Atriua, Atriyatiyi^ 
and Chitratakhma. 


Aspirates, 

Two chajacters only are set down as aspirates, yy hi, and -nr 
kic; rtud of thej^e the hitter has no positive claim to the denomination. 
Poi^ibly some of those letters which are unappropriated may have 
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represented aspirates ; but until we have further evidence, this must 
remain undetermined. The syllables liX and Im are certainly near 
approximations to the real sounds. 

48. ^ hi, 

t^ttt tt 

Thaigarchish. 

TT^ fy ^^y fy ^^yy*" Persian has 

only Aina left; tho Babylonian has 

Tt ^ »T:H- 

^►-yy yy ^^yy ^ ^yy I- 25. Dahyaus. 

►► £^yy ►^yy yy y*^ 

The Babylonian ly is the same char.icter, but its value aj>pears 
to have been ha. 


49, 5^yyy /m. 

^yyy ^^yy y^y chu \ ya va] n. 33. 

The Persian has only U....ama; the Babylonian is lost. 

-TIT T-TTT -^TT- pin fa ni tu] I. 72. Ufi*atuva 

(Euphrates). 

This word is faint; but the first two letters at least are pretty 
certain. 

In the termination uba, the first letter is sometimes ^yyy and 
sometimes »^yy^ <lf- 25, 33. The Persian dithyaushy province, 
is transcribed in four difTerent ways, the sound between h and s being 
made by ^^yy ^ yaxiy ^^yy ^yyy ya/m, >-yy^ y?/', or ^yyy hu 
cmly; this is decisive as to the value being some modification of w. 
The similar Babylonian is certainly hn or n. 


.50. -TTT- he , — This character is found, 1 believe, only in the 

word ►^('o »"yyy*^ y^ ^►y ^ 

to its value, and the signification of the word is not quite sure. . 
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Labial Nasals. 

All the coiiaonants under this head have the values of both m and 
V or or else the same sound serves to express both ideas. The 
same character expresses the ma of Gaiimata^ and the va of Vivana; 
and the initial sound in the name of Vishtaspa is made by the same 
character as the second element of Anneuia. If, therefore, wo choose 
to give the same invariable power to the same character, we must 
call Darius and Media either Dariyamaus and Idata^ or Tariyavam 
and Vata. I have always used the v in spelling, except for the ter- 
minal consonant, which I render by m ; but in dividing sentences and 
making words for rca<ling, I choose the value which sounds best, or is 
found, for any other reason, most convenient. The same confusion is 
found in Babylonian; and the Celtic languages exhibit very numerous 
instances of the convertibility of m and v, 

51. va- 

y^y yy^ ^yy [Va kn s] I. Magush. 
y^y ^I^yy [Va ta] I. 37. Mada. 

>^^y ^^yy C^^***” ^ Gaumata. 

>-J:y y^y Auamaka. 

y^y ^ ►^y [^Va u uk ka] III. 32. Vahuka. 

y^y ^ ^yy V ^ ^ 37-8. Vauinisa. 

5 ^^y ^ y^y ^ ^ Thumvahaiu. 

This letter is found also in Arshama, I. 3; Uvakhshatara, II. 10; 
Dariyavush, Hagmatana, II. 56; Garmapada, II. 75; Hariva, vi. 17; 
Parthwa, II.'S; Uvaraztnish, vi. 15; Harauvatish, III. 25; Uhyama, 
II. 33: Vivana, HI. 21; and Marus, II. 16. 
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52. vi. 

^yy ^^yy y^ ^y 

^yy ^*^yy t^^y ^^yy CVlstutta] m. l. ValiyazJata. 
1 -^* 

^►yy ^yyyy >-J:y S:5yy [^Vi ya kan na «] 11.72. Viyakhiia. 

yy *^y '^^y i*^*'^* na] m. 8 . 0 - 90 . 

Vidaframi. 

y*-^ »-^y [Vi tar ua] II. 1.0. Vidariia. 
y^y >^^y [Vi va na] III. 21. ViA^aiia. 

ra -ETT- -IT <E^ -<rf :v»™*'i.] Vi. i«. 

* Uvarazmish. 

y^y ^ ^yy V ^ OT-H. Vainnisji. 

►-^y^ 

This character is e(juivalent to the Babylonian an<l the 

sound is the same. 


53. vu . — This is found in no other name than 

^^"^T l! '•TTK EEiT[Vul,.rirtI.n;II.2-3.j„„j^,j^ 

^-TTT -JTT- Etn [Vu sar ra ya] vi. 21-2. 

« 

I have no doubt of the power, and Colonel Rawliiison is of opinion 
that it is merely a graphic variety of the Babylonian which 
has the same value. It has been confounded hitherto with {^>- 
and . It is the first letter of the word ^ 5:yyy ^yy 

mururif the earth, allied to the Ugrian mu. 
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54. ^ vaa» 

>^y ^ ^ [^A k ka van ni s] I. 4-5. 

Haklidmanish. 

^•^yy Jl^y i^y t^fr CTattuvanyii^Hr. .Ol. Daduhya. 

►»- *“y^ ^ ^^fif TT y**- 1“!] !• I’atiyavalii. 

The sound of this character may liavc hcen ve, as proposed by 
Westergaardj but the convenience of distinguishing the characters 
wholly unknown, by the vowels e and o, determines the transcription 
hero adopted. Some grammatical reasons also will be seen which 
may induce a pref(;rence for the sound of va 7 f. 

55. ^yy^ 

^yy*- ^y^ Martlya. 

^yy>- yy^ ^11 ®] Marguva. 

Jiyy>- >!i5y y^J Marduniya. 

^TTT ^yy n-51. Fravartish. 

The Babylonian alphabet has the same character. 

5(). y>- vas. 

y>- ^y ^*^yy LT^kvasbata] II. Gl. Khamaspada (?). 

*^y 5^^y y>^ [par tlm vas] II. 68, Parthwa. 

^^y ^ >- ^ yy>- y>- ^>-yy [An u ra vas ta] Auramazda. 

The Babylonian sound of this character was vi. 

To prevent ambiguity, when syllables are not divided, I sometimes 
write this vab\ See note to No. 37, page 23. 

57. *^yS^y vach , — In Westergaard’s Median transcript of the 
Naksh-i- Rustam Inscription, line twenty- five, we find the word 
TH which his Persian copy of the same monument 
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reads Madayd. Rawlinsoii, in his “Note,” j). xxi., states that the 
Persian is really Machiyd; I would restore the Median, which is 
mutilated, to ^TTT vaclichiya. It is 

a slight corroboration of this opinion, that the verb “I cut off” 
is certaiiijy rendered in II. 

>-y^Y would be vac/i chi ya and mch chi^ allied to the 

Magyar vag, of tlie same signification. The transcript, therefore, is 
given as probable. 

58. t:yyt »*. 

/ 

^^y^ >-yyy<[ ^:zyy *^^yy*^ ^yy^ [Ar ri yara m na] 

I. 4. Ariyaranina. 

^yy^ ^ ►^yy [M van nl s] IT. 0. linanish. 

It is found also for the final m in the following trail, scrij»t.s of 
Persian substantives, in Wcstergaard .s copies published by La, s, sen. 

^y,- *-yC: ^yy?: [Si ya ti nij Shiyatim. 

^•^yy fy E^TT ^ '"^y s^yy^ [^i* i** y**' « ^a mi xv, 7. 

Dabynnaiii. 

ty >^]^yy>- ]^y ^*-yy ’^^yy*" ^yy^Ll'^arraviitaram] 

xvii. iS, &c. Frainataram. 

^>-yy •py yy ^ ^ "* 'i’''*'^*^!**'*’**'^*'* 

This circumstance, aud the aw^kwarclncss of a final v, has deter- 
mined me to transcribe this character always by m. 

In III. 14, the character is made, by the error of the sculptor, 


59. ven , — This syllable is used because the word 
(a man) may be connected with the Mordwin loman: 

but I would not set it down even .as pro])ablc, and therefore the mark 
of ignorance is retained. I rather think the final sound was ?\ 

60. wo?i.— This character means a month, which i.s the 
only reason for giving the syllable mon. The character is a mere 
graphical alteration of the Babylonian ^<«y. 
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Nasals. 

Gl. wa. 

^yy Ky^ ^^y ® Atrma. * 

^*^yy ^y ^^y n-so-oo. 

Vidafraiia. 

r^iyy >-J:y C^yy [Viyakannas] 11.72. Viyaklina. 

y^y ^*^yy *^^y [Akvatana] II. .56. Ha^matana. 

^^y y^y Anamaka. 

y^y *^^y [V^^vana] 111.21. Vivana. 

Found also in Ariyaramna, I. 4; Patigrabana, II. 75; Utaiia, 
III. 90; Yauna, I. 11-2; and in one place only, III. 52, Nabunita is 
written with ►-^y instead of . 

The Babylonian is probably the sa-nic chanujtoi*. 


62. Tii, 

>^^y^ I ^ Armlniya. 

manish. 

^yy^ ^ ^yy [M van nl s] II. 6. Imanish. 

^ ^y ^ Varkana. 

tty cf- t<iPf V £:y <^ =<rf [K.ppi.»k..i.] 

III. 24. Kapishkanish. 

►-y^ ^y >-< ^tiy^ [Ni ti t pa al] I. 59. Naditabira. • 

^yy>- ^y tu nl ya] III. 91. Marduniya. 

^yy V [NI s sa ya] I. 43. Nisaya. 

This is perhaps the Babylonian which appears, however, to 
hav<\ bad the sound of nu. 
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nt . — Tbe only pro 2 )er name found contaiiinig this chii- , 
racter is that of Nabonidus, generally made tty 
[Nab |>u 111 taj. I have been inclined to read it niu or nitj' but its 
occurrence as an intermediate syllabic between tlie first personal 
])ronouii find its genitive case-ending ua, makes it likely that the 


sound was short. The Babylonian 




ni is the same letter. 


^>4. t^y nah or wihv , — It is only found in two proper names, and 
never ol sew here. 

N ab uk ndrachara. 

►►^y 5^*^ pii 111 faj 111. 3S. Nabunita. 

11 is a singulai’ iiTegularity that in the former name tty rei)rc- 
sents a dissyllabic; while in the latter the addition of has been 

found expedient. In 11 1. 52, >-ty instead of tty- 


<jj. ap. 


-IT V 
Tj:-T -T "-T 


*^►“1 [Sar ra an ka] vi. 18. Zaraka 

(2«p«'Y7a/). 

y ►-tt y^y ® ^■ 

Chitrataklima. 

[Rak ka an] 11. 54. Raga. 


^y^ ty^yy >-ty 

Kuganaka. 

*"^y ^ >-^yy»- y>- [Aii(') Auramazda. 

• The result ajipears to be that this letter had a nasal pronunciation, 
like the French fl?i, more vocalic than consonantal. Zaraka, in I. 13, 
and Chitrataklima, in 11. 59, have which has more authority 

for its nasal power, instead of ^^y* That the final n was not a 
well-defined sound appears from its omission in Persian, as^well in the 
words Zaraka, Chitrataklima, Raga, and Kuganaka, as iji those which 
contain the articulations in am^ un^ which ^we shall presently •see. 

VOL. XV. 
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:u 

Holtzniiin, in n viiluaMe paper,’ conclinles, from the occurrence of the 
in (lie ]VT<*(lia.ii wonls iiioaiiiiig “God/’ “ heaven/’ and “ Ormuzd,” 
anil 'll Biiliyloniaii, as w(dl as from the omission of the y usual heforo 
naniO'-^ that the character is Iiere a determinative only, and non- 
phonetic; hut althonirh the determinative power of the character is 
admitted, the merely \ocalic nasal sound suits the name of Ormiizil 
.sufliciontly well; and the Pahlavi Anhiiina retained hy the Parsecs, 
i^ives some countenance to the appropriation of this value to the 
word. Wo have a curious ])assa;[;e in III. 61, where a false j^od 
apjiears to he called Scythic name for “ god,” without 

the determinative, which must mean “ celestial.” 

fiCK ui. 

^^^yy *^y ^►^y [Vlintapama] 111.86. Vidafraiia 
(’I />/'//'.). 

5^ [Biintus] vi. 16-20. Hidiish (India). 

^yy yy^ *^y »^-y ^ 

Sakuka. 

eyn t<yy y y^y [Clussamtakva] H. 

Chitratakhuia. 

It is not clear v\hether >-^y^ y^ ^^y 

in Ins. X. is to he considered as a transcript of Atha^ina (u* imt; hut 
the names of India and Intaphernes appear to estahlish tlic value of 
the chamctcr. The Pahyloniaii ? which has the same power, 

eoiTohorates the value given. 

<)7. 7fU. 

yy^ y>-< ^yyy ^yy 

Y^y ^yy j/^y TJ*^y Gnmlur in Pahylonlan. 

There [>. no other authority, hut the character never occurs except 
after a, sv liable terminating with Uy and it serves the same oflice after 
the ])roiiouii Ilu, I, :is is tilled by after AV, thou. The Baby- 

lonian value and form aNo agree with this. The transcription is 
therefore adopted without hesitation. 


• ^ TJ^vilftchrift rl^r ir^nfsohon ninri'cnlanclisrlien Gostellscliaft, Vol. V. p. 162 . 
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<!«. ne. 

an. «o. 

1 liuVc no knowledge of the sound of cither of (lie.se cliarneter.s. 


Liquids. 

The rersKin iilphjilx't being witliout the letter /, no inference can 
be ilniwn by its aifl as to any distinction between ?’ and / in tlie 
Scytliic aljdiabet: but as some of the naines^ transcribed are known 
by their llehrew and Greek (xjuivalents, if Ave find any distinction 
made in Scytliie where these equivalents have distinct letters, it is 
fair to assniue that the / finind in the names as written in those 
languages, represents the power of the Scytliic transcripts. Now we 
*lo really find such a distinction made very generally. It is not 
invariable, for the last syllable of the name of Arbc^a is written like 
the se(5ond character of PluYDites and PluY/ortes; but I do not think 
there is any other exception. At any rate, however the value of the 
distinction may be <lisputed, its existence is certain, and the usii of r 
:ind as a means of indicating it, may be adopted. 

71. Til. 

>-^yy>- ^^yy ra ta] II. 70. Frada 
^y •^^yy*^ f Assura] l. lO-n. Atlinra(As.syriii). 

-TTK B=ff tlfe -cf la 

1. 4. Ariyarainna. 

^^y^ *-< >^]^yy>^ L-^r pa raj II. fifi. Arbira. 

yy^ s^^Tiy i^ot. D. 

generally ^yyy rn. 

yi^y *^^yy>^ ^yy ^yy [ s 1 vi. 18. Uvaraz- 

inish. ^ 

^^y^ *-^yy>- ^ y^y ^y^ ^^yy lArran^vatisJ 1.14. 

Jlarauvatisli. • . 

1 ) 2 
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Also in Uvakhsliatiim, II. 10; Auniniazda, Takabara^ 

VI. 24; MuJi-ilya, I. 11 ; Skudra, vi. 24; Gaiidnra, vi. 10; Zaraka, 
vi. 18; Arakadrisli, T. 27. 

Tlie character is made sometimes in this way, wljich is 

not much unlike the Babylonian l)runouncod ra. ^ 


YY 

Y 


72. .yyy< 

1 T-< -m< 


tr 


'TTK ra < -'U lT»riy.v»».l 1. I. 

Darya vush. 

y ^>-yy [Sa t tar ri t ta j IT. 10, 
Khshathrita. 

BK fc-TT 

-yy^ ^y- -yyy< -<yy vi. .7 

Bakhtarish. 

fy ^ ^yyy< ^yyy t<yy[Thainkarriciii.siii. .^-v. 

Thalia rcliisli. 

>-^'1^ •-yyy^ ■^^yy’- f^yy^ •^►y [-Arri yn niiniuij 

I. 4. Ariyaramiia. 

This is clearly the IJabyhmian -yy<y transposed. 


73. c:yyy»-»<. 

►tri yy*^ *^y^ tyfy ^►yyy CNalm kn tin- m siliQ I. (Id. 

NabnkliuJrachiira. 


!). 


-^y^ c^yfy y^y •^y^ ^^yy c^r ''i • 

Harauvalish. 

yy^ y>-< ^11 

^Y ^TTT ^yy [^Far ru var ti s] 11. .M). Fravarti.'^li. 

yyc: ^ ►■yt ^^-yy tyyy C^yy [A II ti ya I'll s] IT. 4.7. Autiy:iKi 

*~y ^!TT It *“^y *"^y ^yy^ QPaniisvnanaiii] PuniKiiiiiniiiii. • 
Tlic BabyUmiau ?■«, maile ^yyy^ i** doubt the same (diaracter. 

74. ^y.- niL 

*~< ““yy^ »^y’“ ^y *"^y ***• ”*0 u. 

* rati‘>-rabana. 
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TJierc is no other authority, but the ap])ropruitiori is cjoiilirnied by 
the value of the Ihihyloniaii • 

75. rak. 

>^y QA mk ka] III. 3 (k Arakha. 

>^y [Rak ka] 11. 54. Rakha. 

-r h< -W -IT CA rak ka ..ar ri 1. 27. 

Arakadrish. 

✓ 

7(». ^y^ ras, 

yy|^ yy^ [Ku ras] 1. 31). Kunish (Cyrus). 

y^y yy^ hivarazmiya. 

I lunl adopted at first the syllable rus, but I am imdinod to think 
9'as the better transcript. My reasons arc that no other compound 
syllable has been found with any other vowel than a, jind that in the 
pro])(U’ name of U varazmiya, at Naksh-i-Rustsim yy*^ is replaced by 
>-^yy>- >l5yy rc«s. T tirmk tin* charactcjr sounded ras in the 

Babylonian alphabet, is only graphically dilferent from the one under 
consicleratiou. 

77. 

► [Ar vi ni ysi] I. 12. Arminiya. 

»-^ T^ QAr ]m iw] 11. 0(1. Ai'liini. 

t^fif I. n. Aral>aya. 

«-^TT>- ^ T^T ""T^ — TT tA-r ki » '-a ti a] I. 14. 

• Harauvatish. 

►-^y^ ►.yyy^ y^y [Ar ri va] vi. it. Hariva. 

►-^y^ -yyy^ [Ar n ya] vi. 11. Ariya. 

-^T^ ^TTK '^^TT'^ ^TT^ '^►T *" 

I. ^ Ariyaramna. 

I believe this to be always initial: it is sometimes made 
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, 78. .fyy/. 

** Varkana. 

J^y V T^y Ai-Hliama. 

5^^y ^TTT y^y ^yyy ^ ^*D II* *^7. Til lira villiar.i. 

This Jotter seems to designate the vocalic 7 * which is J'ouiid in tlio 
Indian hiiigiiages. In transcribing, I use r witlioiit a vowel, unless 
when initial: it is then written «• to distinguish the letter from 
In cases where there may ho ambiguity, it is made by 
rr; as in h ^TTT vas/r. The Hahyloiiian <d' the sanie value, 

is the same letter, the only dilicrcncc being that the lower horizontal 
wedge is continued through. 


:i>. fiyfyA m 

80 . yttyy- 


Those values are purely arbitrary. 


81. 5^y iy '* — There is no other name to give as evidence of this 

chai-actcr than ^y [^Bajnlii] II. 1. Babi rush (Babylon). 

The Persians, having no Ij were of course unabh^ to distinguish J^y 
from but we derive our knowledge of the diUerence from the 

Greek and Hebrew sounds of the proper name. 

82 . 

^y^ ^y ^^y^ ^ I**** Nadltablra. 

The Babylonian form of this name shows that >-< repre- 

sents the god Btd, and is therefore conclusive as to the value of the 
consonant. In the Babylonian alphabet, <J:T^ is made ul^ which 
may be the sound of the Scythic character. 

83. el . — Occurs once only. III. 31: the value is adopted 

partly from tlie^ resemblance in form with the preceding, and partly 
froni^ the Babylonian ^^y^y eli. 
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Sibilants. 

There are two sets of sibilants, as there arc of dentals; and they 
probably differed from each other as 8 from sh, or as the Arabic 
from» ijO : the difference can scarcely have been like that between 
A’ and z, because the distinction between surd and sonant appears to bo 
unknown to the Scythic alphabet. In this uncertainty 1 have made 
a distinction between the cliaractors by putting a dot under the s in 
one of tiie sets, which I omit in the other. 


84. 8a. 

y [Sa ak ka] I. 14. Saka. 

y ^T^fr 

y y^y QH sa m va] l. 3. Arshama. 

y^y ^ V ^ ^ Vauniisa. 


V -T H 


V 


y^y ^ 

Chitrataklima. 

-TiK -T :^-yT QSa t tar ri t ta] II. JO. 

Khshathrita. 

J^y y^y esa ak sa ha va] 11. 80. Klishatra- 
pawa, a Satrap. 


The Babylonian etpii valent has exactly the same form. 


85. 

>fe >"^y ^yy «]] ^l. 19-20. Hidush (Imlia). 

5^ ^TTT V ^ Khshayarslnl. 

These words are restored from the copies of Westergaard, who 
has not distinguished from >-^ in any of his transcripts. 
The value given is confirmed by the derivation of the adverb 
►yyy *^yy^ “greatly,” from the adjective 

►yyy V ^TTT mawa or irsa, “ great,*' allied to the 

Magyar erbs and Ostiak ar, which have the same meaning. • 
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86. SM. 

>"^yy»- ^As su m] H. 41 . Atliurd (Assyria). 

^ y tT^T 

This value is confirmed by the Babylonian aljfiiabct, Avbcre 
forms the e(jiiivalcnt syllabic. 


«-• «< satf. 

[Bar san] 1. 10, 30. IVirsa (Persis). 

There can be no doiil»t about the sound of s in this character : for 
the final n I have only the value given by Colonel Rawlinson in his 
Babylonian alphabet. 

88 . mr, 

^y ^^►•yyy [^Par sar] II. 14. Parsa, a. Persian. 

►►Y TT^ C^iibu ku tar vii sar] I. 00. 

N abukhudracliara. 

s^^yyy ^^yy^ ^^y ^ 

(Sapf/77rt/). 

J^^yyy ^^yy^ ^^yy^Vusarraya] vi. 21-2. Mudmya. 

In the last three cases tlie consonant appears to be different from 
the ordinary s, and more like the 2 . 

80 . y^ as. 

y^ ^y^TT ^y^ -^.sagartiya. 

y^ ^y >~^yy^- 10"1- Atlmra (Assyria). 

:i<yy ^i-yy y^ ^y [vi s ta as ba] i. 3. vishtaspa. 

In transcribing, I write ^ when there may bo doubt wli ether this 
character or -the next stands in the original, as in Vistasba. The 
Babylonian the same chanicter. 
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90. — This letter is found following the vo\wcl i in 

^yy ^^yy y^ ^Ey ® vishtiispa. 

^yyy ^yy ^y^ ^yy ® ®ii 

y^y ^ ^yy V ® 

Also in Haranvatish, I. 14; Hakhiimariish, I. .5; Fravartish, TI. .50; 
Tinanish, II. 6; Dadarshisli, 11. 21; Thaigarchish, II. 11.5; Hakhtarish, 

II. So; Uvai'azmish, vi. 18; Chkdiikhraish, II. .5; Kapishkanish, 

III. 24; Chitratakhina, II. 59; Valiyazdata, III. 1 ; Arakadrish, I. 27. 


It follows a in 

E^fy ^yyy ^►^y ^yy ”•*' Viyaklma. 

][][t: S^yy ^y.- tsryy >-yC: t:<yy a si ya U y:i «] 

II. 84. Atriyatiya. 

>^y ^^y ^yy Persian lost, 

^yy ^y*^ ^►y ^ Atnna. 

y^y ►-^yy>- ^yy ^yy ^ uvaraz- 

mish. 


It follows u in 

y^y yy^ J^yy CVa kn a] I. 26. Ma^fual.. 

t! 3 “=?? H f^ifr t-IT []Ku nil tar ru s] II. 50. Gudrush. 

y^yyy ►^^y ^^^yy Ty^ ^yy 1.14. Thatagush. 

And in Margush, II. 79; Daryavush, I. 1 ; Hidush, vi. 19-20; 
Autiyara, II. 45. 
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It comes as an initial, or after a terminal cAnsonaiit, in 

« 

*^y ^^yy l. H, vi. 22. SaparJa. 

^yy yy^ ^y ^^^yy*" ^ skudm. 

S^yy yy^ ^^y ^y Uu in ka ak ka] Dot. K. 

Sakuka. 

t<]] V }} -TTK -"!T CS Ha in B*. ak ri «] 

II. 4-5. Chichikhraish. 

y^y ^yy y*^^ ^^yy^ ^Vaakstarra] 11.10. 

Uvakhsliatara. 

These examples demonstrate the purely consonantal value of the 
character. In pronouncing a word, it will rarely bo required to give 
it a vowel ; but when necessary, I make it is. The combination of 
two ditferent characters with the sound of s is used to represent the 
Persian ^ as in the names of CJiitratakhma, Atrina, Atriyatiya, 
and in the word ^yyy ►^yy Chitra, vi. JO. The Babylon iau 
rcjuivalent is made either ^"^yy or ^<y. 


01 . ]] 

YY *^y yy ^^azaua. 

*py yy ^yyy^ ^^yy i. h. MmiKiya (//e6. 

Mizraiiu). Kgypt. 

*^y yy >-^y >-^y ►yy^ E^***** ^*0 Pai’uzaminam. 

The Babylonian character is identical in form and value. 

02. ,«•. 

[Tiitiirsis] 11.21. DadarsUisJi. 

Yy^ ^ ^y>- ''**■“ *** I* 2- Hakim- 

nianishiya. 

yy^ ^y*^ ^^yy E^^^ y^l ^ Kuslnya. 

^y^ H^yy ^y^ ^yy^ E^^ Shiyatim. 

Also in Atrina, I. 58; and Atriyatiya, II. 84. The Babylonian 
^y— h^^s the same value. 
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1)3. — The tnly name found with this chnfracter iu it is ^ 

TT ^ equivalent is lost in the 

Persian, but the Babylonian has Susu; the cqui- ^ 

valence of the Babylonian character, which is found in several names; 
^ives great probability to the value adopted. 


04. .y. — A few Ugrian analogies had almost decided me in 

giving this sound to the character iu question, and the recently- 
received Inscription from Susa has confirmed the appro]>riation : the 
Magyar nemze means “race** or “family;” mz is “water,** and the 
Zyriariiaii ym means “y)cople.” These w6rds arc written in the 
Inscriptions ^ ff T^‘ name 

of Artaxerxes is written V V 

lnscrij)tiou, and the Persian form of the. name is known to bo Ariakh- 
shaira; the syllable is therefore made by y^ , and we luive 
already several instances of this sound being rendered by the letter .s 
repeat(Ml (see Chitra, Atrina, ^tc.) The attribution is, after all, only 
jirobable. Finnish and Magyar scholars will decide whether further 
analogies can be found from the words y^ a town, J^yy^" y^ 
a way, ^^y y^ ' the sea. The character is thus made 

in the Alwand Inscriyition. I «lo not know if any inference can 
be drawn from the word meaning “ a tablet'* in the French copy of 
the Van Inscription, N. Ifi : the word occurs twice; it is made 
tyfyt yt- in line ’23, and in line 2.') ; it is elsewhen! 

always written 


1)5. 


— I was at one time disposed to think this 
character equivalent to ^y»- finding the word 

II. 1, 7, in sentences of similar con- 


1 This word is written at Naksli-i-Rustmi, line 23, ^^y y^- 

The variation may he accidental, for in other characters, such as ar, the quadruple 
wedges of Boliisturi are replaced by triplets at Naksh-i-Rustam. But the cha- 
racter under consideration is usually made y^ in the inscription found there 
{see lines 43, 40, 47). This circumstance indicates an affinity,, of sound the 
two characters. « 
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struction, arid not unlike signification, to tliosc in Avliicli tlic word 

II. 21, 37, 48, is found. But as 
different equivalents exist both in Persian ami Babylonian, the simi- 
larity of sound is doubtful, and the transcription sen is therefore 
adopted as a mark of ignorance. • 

Palatals. 

Only one decided palatal letter is found, and, as might be 
expected, it is used both for ch andy; the other character ranged 
under the same head, is placed there merely because there is some 
resemblance in shii]»e, but without any idea of the correctness of the 
appropriation. 

!)«. cu. 

tyyy c<yy ty- t<yy [cwspis] i.4. ci.i«i.,ush. 

yj^ ft -UK ^yyi i^^yy CTbal.ikarriricl.iH] 11.35. 

Thaigarchisli, 

^yyy ^yy V ^^y y^y ^ chitm- 

takhma. 

J^yyyy ^yyy Kabujiya. 

J)7. yyy^ — This character is of rare occurrence: 1 have 

no clue to its sound. 


Skmivoavels. 

Thori^ is only the letter y to come under this head: the remaining 
semivowels are already treated of under other names. 

;)8. ts:fy ya. 

*^^y^ >^yyyK ^yy^ *"^y n ya m m ..a] 

I. 4. Ariyaramna. 

►•^y^ vi ni ya] 1.12. Anuiniya. 

"^y^ QFar ti ya] I. 23. Bardiya. 

^yy^ ^^y^ evar tl ya] III. 52. Martiya. 

• y 

I- 1 1-2- Yuna. 
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• I 

Found aUo in the words Asacjartiya, II. .5J) ; Daryavnsh, 1. 1; 
Autiy^ra, TI. 4.5; Varkiina, II. 68; Viyakliiia, II. 72; Atriyatiya, 
II. 84; Ariya, vi. 11; Hakhamaiiishiya, I. 2; Arabaya, I. 11 ; 
Mudraya, I. 11; Kushiya, vi. 2o. This character is rarely made 
. ^The Babylonian form is . 

>n< £-n [Yu t ta na] II. .00. Utana. 

No other direct evidence is found of the sound of tlie letter; 
and this is not coiicUisivc as to the precise articulation; but a 
comparison of the dili’erent ways in which w'e find the Scythian 
equivalent for the Persian Dah^avSy a ju’ovinco, will show that 
the appropriation given must be correct ; the wwd is usually written 
y ^ [Tahi yaus] I. 17, 25. Some- 

times -nr is substituted for but in xv. 12, wo find -rr< sal)- 
stituted for the combiiicMl group ^ , wdiich can hardly bear 

any other pronunciation than yatt or yu. Compare also yuttayut, 
I. 70, and yntLilviU, II. 53. The Babylonian ►-y^y^ which Colonel 
Rawliiison renders Ichti, is the same character, with a transposed 
wedge, and it is very likely that the value was not unlike. 

100. — There is no authority for this sound : I have 

been induced to take the syllable ye as its representative from observ- 
ing that in some of the languages allied t(» the Scythic the demon- 
strative pronouns difi’er from each other by a change in their vowels 
only, and in this language the pronoun that is y^^- In the 

Ostiak, that and this are to7)ia and tema; in Mordwin, tovatas and 
tevates; in Finnish, tuo and tiima : yu and ye, therefore, seemeil not 
improbable equivalents for these pronouns. I have in N. 10 sup- 
])osed that the Babylonian to be the same as ; if this be 

admitted here, we have khi for the value of ^^9 which is not 
unlikely; but there is as yet no means of deciding. 

101. :^<i- yo.- The only reason for taking this syllable is that 

“people,” which is in Scythic , is ^02 in Zyrianian: it may 

be therefore looked upon as an unknown sound. • 
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There is' another character wliich I believe? occurs throe times, 
an<l in the same word; but in each instance the rock is very much 
mutilated. The word is found in I. 46, 49, and 52, and looks like 
^►yy, meaning I established.” As the new 
cliaractcr seemed composed of ^ ^ have called 

it passan; but a further examination of the rock is required to deter- 
mine its existence. 

T think the sound of tin »^yp reprcsente<l by >-yyy in a 

word which T would rea<l tarllnii, 1. 74 of Col. JTI.; but the passage 
is mutilated, and the word itself by no means clear in the impression. 

In the Independent Inscription, N. 8, line 23, the word 
-m- -TH contains two characters not found elsewhere : 

I have no clue to tlic sound or meaning of the word. 

Two other signs arc also extensively used: y and . The first 
is found before proper names and important w'oi‘ds, sucb as King, 
State, Province, c^e.; and, in fact, it answers the purpose which vve 
fulfil by a capital letter; in transcribing, the ])roseiice of y is always 
denoted by a cajiital letter. The value of ^ is not quite so clear; it 
conies before words less important than those with y ; such as tipi, 
a tablet, and a family; and it is also frequently found before 

proper names of places, in wliich case the y is omitted. It seems 
that generally has the force of ^^at” or “in,” when so placed; but 
it (loos not appear to liavr? such a meaning in all cases befoi’e tipi and 
a///(’s. Once the sign ►- occurs before I/u, which then I think 
means “ before ni(',” “ in my presence.” 

These ai*c all the characters found on the Behistuii casts: from 
the occurrence of in col. III. 1. 74, I am induced to suppose that 
compendia or abbreviations may have been resorted to occasionally, 
and some of those which are found once only in the Inscriptions may 
be such abbreviations; but the orthography at Behistun generally is 
very uniform, and the only word, with the exception of proper names, 
which apjiears to furnish a decided instance of irregularity in this 
rcsjiect is mavri, “ to hold” or “ seize,” which is generally written 
^yy>v ^yyy ^9 hut sometimes m < -HK mavri. 
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Here follows a list of all the charaeters iioticeil, rfiid their tran-^ 
scriptioiis as used in tliis memoir; about half the number given have 
been correctly valued before, either by Professor Westergiuird or 
Dr. Hincks; and all are known, I believe, to Colonel Rawlinson. 
In the last column, I have put the letters c and p for “certain” and 
“ probalfle,’* repeating the letter c when tlie degree of certainty is more 
decided. I understand this to be the case when there appears to be 
no reasonable <lonbt of the pow(‘r of both vowel and consonant in the 
value given, and when there are several authorities for the sound. 
Where neither^) nor c is set down, it will be understood that the sound 
stated is merely given as a makeshift for pronunciation. 


The Alimiajjet. 


1 

' No. ' 

1 ! 

Form. 

Sound . 


No. 

Form. 

Sound. 



1 1 1 

1 

TTt 

TT’“ 

A 

CCC 

1 16 

i 

r- 

PO 

P 


1 2 I 
; 1 


I 

C ! 

1 1 ^ 

i 

-T 

KA 

CCC 


i 

I 

3 


TJ 

CC 

I 18 


OAU 

cc(; 


1 

i 

1 

4 : 

1 

-ft 

1 

V 

i 


GA 

P 


! 

5 


HA 

CCC 

j 20 


KI 

P 


1 

1 

6 

-< j 

PA 

CC 

i 21 

1 


KTJ 

CCC 



7 

HI! 

FA 

c : 

1 

; 22 

1 

1^ 

1 

KAN 

CCC 



8 


PI 

CCC j 

I 2S 

1 

1 ^ 

KAR 

CC 



9 


PU 

1 

CCC I 

j 

24 


(iAU 

CC 



10 

-I 

PAR 

CCC 

25 


KAS 

c 



11 


FAR 

CCC 

j 26 


AK 

CCC 



12 

YY 

PAT 

c 

! 27 


IK 

CCC 



1 

13 


AP 

c 

28 


tIK 

CCC 



14 


AF 

p 

! 29 





15 

-rr- 

PE 

p 

: 30 

w 

• 

KO 

• 
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No. 

Form. 

j Sound. 


31 


KAVE 


32 


TA 

ccc 

33 

-r- 

TI 

ccc 

34 


TU 

c 

3.5 


TAK 

c 

36 


TAR 

cc 

37 

tM 

TAS 

c 

38 

*^1 

T 

ccc 

1 39 


TA 

p 

40 

s^TTT- 

TI 

cc 

41 


TU 

cc 

42 

y-< 

TAR 

cc 

43 


T 

cc 

44 


TK 


4.5 


TYE 


46 

y^ 

TUA 

cc 

47 


THU 

cc 

48 

ft 

HI 

c 

4.0 

•^yyy 

HU 

cc 

50 

-yyy- 

HE 

1 

51 

m 

VA 

ccc 

52 


VT 

ccc 

53 

i 

! 

VU 1 

c 

1'^ 

X.. 

TAN j 
«. « 

c : 

1 


' 



■ 

No. 

Form. 

Sound. 

1 

i 55 

j 

^yy- 

VAR 

ccc j 

56 

y- 

A" AS 

1 

cc ! 

* 1 

1 

57 


A"ACU 

c 

58 

^yy^ 

M 

ccc 

1 

59 


TEN 

1 

60 


AfON 


61 


NA 

ccc 

62 

<- 

NI 

ccc 

63 


NJ* 

c 

64 

‘-•^T 

NAHU 

C i 

65 

--y 

AN 

P ! 

66 


IN 

c 

67 


UN 

c 

68 

y-- 

NE 

1 

69 


NO 


70 

^c^y 

NOS 

1 

1 

71 

-^yy- 

RA 

i ccc 

72 

-yyy< 

RI 

ccc 

1 

73 

-TTT 

RU 

cc 

74 


RAB 

c 

75 


RAK 

cc 

76 

ry- 

RAS 

c 

77 


AR 

ccc 

78 

• 

• 

R 

cc 
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No. 

Form. 

Sound. 


No. 

Form. 

Sound. 


79 


no 


03 

:^rT 


C 

80 

■ wr- 

RE 


04 


S 

P 

81 


LU 

cc 

95 


SEN 


82 


AL 

C 

06 


cm 

ccc 

83 

<»^r<T 

EL 

P 

07 


CHO 


84 

V 

SA 

ccc 

08 

TTT 

YA 

ccc 

8.^ 


SI 

c 

00 

-TK 

YU 

cc ' 

86 


su 

cc 

100 


YE 



► 1 







87 

«< 

SAN 

c 

101 

:^<T- 

YO 


88 


SAR 

cc 



PASSAN ? 


89 


AS 

ccc 



TIN? 


00 


S 

ccc 



? 


01 


SA 

cc 


-TH 

? 


02 

<h 

81 

ccc 






Some consideratious, which will he mentioned in the Analysis of 
the Artaxerxes Inscription, induce me to propose, but with some 
doubt, the sound of am for the character (No. 4/5 of the Sylla- 

bariuin), which I liave there made t\fc. The resemblance in shape of 
the Babylonian character (No. 6*8 of Colonel llawlin son's list) 

had suggested this reading before I had examined the Inscription 
alluded to; but I rejecte<l it as unlikely. It has acquired a greater 
probability now, though perhaps not much ; but it is too late to make 
the alteration in the alphabet. 

It will appear from the incompleteness of the above devclopement 
of the Scytliic syllabarium, that the phonology of the language must 
be left to more experienced scholars. That developement, so far as it 
is followed out, points to a (dose analogy with the language .now 
spoken in Finland. The FiiinislP language, irt th4 nature of its sounds 

VOL. XV. • ” 
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generally, in the almost total absence of distinction between surds and 
sonants, and the avoidance of clashing consonants, is quite in corres- 
pondence with the Scythic. The Magyars, the Laplanders, and in a 
great moas'^ure the Volga tribes, perhaps from the more powerful 
political influence of the Indo-Germanic people with whom they arc 
in contact, or from a more extende<l intercourse with those nations, 
have acquired a greater facility in combining consonants, and in 
beginning syllables with sonants ; or else, as a Finn would say, have 
lost the delicacy of ear, which in the purer state of their languages 
would instinctively teach them to avoid such uncongenial sounds. It is 
not very easy to predicate the ancient condition of any of these tongues. 
I know of nothing written in the Magyar earlier than the fifteenth 
century; and of the other Ugriau languages we have nothing above 
fifty or sixty years old, except perhaps the undeciphered monument 
of the fourteenth century in the church of Voshemsk, not far from the 
city of Yarensk, in Vologda, which is believed to be in the Zyrianiaii. 
The great Finnish heroic poem, The Kalevala,” may be of any age ; 
but as it appears to have been brought down to us wholly by word of 
mouth, it has naturally varied, like all traditional poetry, with the 
varying forms of the language. All this makes it difficult to give a 
confident opinion as to the comparative likeness or unlikeness of either 
of these languages with the one we are considering ; but it is probable 
on the whole that the Finnish scholar will be best able to grapple with 
the dilliculties of Scythic phonology. The best thing I can do now is 
to arrange the characters which are more or less certainly known, in 
such a way as to shew the system, or want of system, which cha- 
racterized their invention or selection. The chief use of smdi arrange- 
ment will be to shew what sounds are likely to exist in the language 
without characters yet known to represent them, and thus to aid 
investigators in finding values for the characters of whose pronun- 
ciation we are ignorant. 

I will first state what might have been the theoretical idea of tho 
syllaharium ; and here the arbitrary distinction which has been made 
between y;, h, and f\ and that between k and y, must be ignored; not 
but that there was a difference in the sounds as well as forms of the 
characters which are distinguished by these consonants, but its nature 
is unknown, and it was as likely to he in the vowels as in the con- 
sonants, a distinction in fact between the broad and narrow vowels, 
combined perhaps with a difference in the consonants, as in Turkish, 
Mongol, and .Manchu ; the aspirate, which is quite uncertain, must 
also ‘be disregarded. 1 think there were thirteen initial consonant 
sounds : p, Je, f, t, thy v, n, r, /, ch, *y; eleven of these may have been 
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final sounds, th and y being excluded; and that there were three vowels,* 
a, /, and u. Each vowel might form a syllable alone, or followed by 
a terminal consonant, which would give 36 syllables, and each syllable 
might take any of the initial consonants, making altogether 504 
possible syllables. The framers of the syllabarium certainly did not 
wish to devise characters for syllables having i or n between two 
consonants, because we find every such syllable made by two cha- 
racters, as niit^ yutf sin, has, rm, pir, with very many otliers. This 
would withdraw 286 syllables from the syllabarium, leaving 218 
possible syllables to bo provided with characters. If the authors of 
the syllabarium ever intended to invent characters for all these syl- 
lables, they did not carry out the intention, fc^* we find about 40 such 
syllables represented by two characters; wo have for example hah, 
hn)\ kap, thap, nns, &c. &c., so written, and there is no reason to 
suppose that we have in the inscriptions all the syllables that could bo 
thus represented. Thus, if every hypothetic syllable existed in the 
language, and all those which are not found written with two cha- 
racters, had actually single chaRteters to represent them, there would bo 
something less than 180 characters; but as cither supposition is very 
unlikely, the probability is that we have before us very nearly all the 
characters used. These I have sot down at barely 105, of which 
perhaps 20 are of unknown values. For these 20 unknown cha- 
racters we have syllables to seek; and although the undetermine<l 
syllables are five times more numerous than the characters we have 
to s[»are for them, we may reduce the number very considerably by 
attending to what we have seen to be the characteristic structure of 
the alphabet generally. We will see what syllables are not repre- 
sented ill our list: of simple sounds we vf^withi, no, la, U, cha, chu, yi; 
and all these, except perhaps the last, were likely to have existed in the 
language : if so, they must have had representatives, and most probably 
some of the 20 unvalued characters were these representatives. We 
have then 14 characters still to spare, and for these the most probable 
sounds may bo selected out of the .90 or 100 possible which are left 
for choice. It docs not seem probable that any more forms for ter- 
minal consonants are wanted ; w^e have of these already a fair amount, 
and wo know, from such syllables as hat, put, tit, tut, ham, sam, 
tim, nim, sum, that some at least of the final consonants which are 
represented in our alphabet by only one form each could follow any 
vowel indiscriminately. Nor are any of the syllables beginning and 
ending with the same sound likely to have single characters to repre- 
sent them, because whenever such syllables occur in the remains 
we have, they are always made by two •chaAicters, as in sas, nan, 

E 2 
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• tat^ &c. No other values remain then amou^ the possible syllables 
than such as consist of two differing consonants with a between them^ 
and which are not already found in the Inscriptions made by two 
characters. The whole possible number of these is about 40, and 
the following may be selected as probable; nat, rat, tap, vap, pap, pam-, 
tarn, pan, tcun : these sounds wore probably among those represented 
by our spare cliaracters, and perhaps pas and nas may be added to the 
list. Those which occur only once or twice altogether would have 
stood for some of those sounds I have considered improbable. Of 
course, with the uncertainty which prevails throughout this scheme, 
and the arbitrary assumptions on which much of it is based, the 
numbers given above must be taken with a large allowance, and 
possibly the whole of this paragraph will be thought superfluous ; but 
I believe it may save the future searcher some trouble. 

I cannot conclude without expressing an opinion which I have 
iTither ventured to admit with reluctance than to adopt with confi- 
dence, that the syllabarium was originally contrived for a Scythic 
language; the unchangeable roots, the agglutinative structure, and the 
simple syllabizatioii of such tongues is so perfectly suited to such a 
mode of writing, while the Semitic and Indo-Germanic tongues cannot 
without the most awkward and unsystematic arrangements be repre- 
sented by it, that this opinion is forced upon me, in the absence of 
evidence, and in opposition to all preconceived notions on the matter. 


The Inscription at Behistun follows, the equivalent of each cha- 
racter being given separately, and the whole transcribed, line for line, 
as on the rock; the determinative perpendicular is shown by com- 
mencing the following syllable with a capital letter; the horizontal 
determinative is inserted in its proper form. As it is proposed to 
make the transcript represent the Inscription as nearly as may be, no 
attempt is made to separate the words. Wherever the characters on 
the paper cast are so faint as to be uncertain, the transcript is put in 
italic typos. Restorations are placed between brackets. 
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Plate I.] COLUMN I. 

1. Hu Ta ri jfa va n s Ko V &L r ra Ko Ko fa in na Ko Par san ik ka Ko Ta hi [ya u s] na Vi s 

2. ta as ba sa ak ri R sa vk Ru veu yu sa pa ak ri A ka van ni si ya hi ak Ta ri [ya] m u b Ko 

3. na an ri T ta U Vi s ta as ba hi ak Vi s ta as ba [T] ta ri R sa m va hi ak B bb, m va T 

4. ta ri Ar ri ya ra m na hi ak Ar ri ya ra m na T ta ri Chi s pi s hi ak Chi [s pi] s T ta ri i 

5. ak ka van ni s hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri yu ven pa in ras ki vas Ni ku Ni van A ak [ka van ni] §i ya ti ri 

6. Mniijn4’fl«nfl^ait»[ral^ffl[tu]riSacho huthiaksaassatakarataturiNivan? A^^«vi[Kofa] hiak 

7. Ta ri yavaus Ko na an ri VIII Ko fa Ni van s Hu nt na p pu ka Ko vas var ri s Hu IX m [vas Ko vas] yu t ta sa 

8. va ak var E ku Ko fa hu t hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri sa u vi in [si u ra vas ta na] Ko vas Hn yu t 

9. ta a 11 ra [vas ta] Ko vas Hu tu ni s hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ta hi ya [us yc p po] Hu m na ti 

10. ri s ti m u vi in u u ra vas ta na Hu Ko vas p pi nl yu t ta Par san hi ak A far H [hi ak Ba pi lu] fa hi ak As 

1 1. 811 ra fa hi ak [Ar] ba ya fa hi ak Vu t sa ri ya fa hi ak An gau s fa hi ak [S par ta pa hi] ak I ya u 

1 2. na fa hi ak Va fa pa hi ak Ar vi ni ya fa hi ak Ka t ba tu kas pa hi ak Par tliu va/u [hi ak Sar I'aJ in kas pa hi ak 

13. k x'li ya fa [hi] ak Va ras vi ya fa hi ak Ba ak si s hi ak Su uk tas pa hi ak [Ba r ru pa vi] iha na hi ak 

14. Sa ak ka pa hi ak Tha ^ ku s hi ak Ar ra u va ti s hi ak Va ak ka van r tar no [XXIII Ta hi ya u] s hi ak 

15. Ta ri ya [va u] s Ko na an ri Ta hi ya u s ye p [po] Hu ni na ti ri s ti sa u vi in [a u ra vas ta na] tas lu ba [vas] Hu 

16. nt na yu 4 - . . ^ Hu ni na ku ti s p po Hn p ti ri ya an u vas /or va na pa yu t ta 

. 6i(l) 

17. s hi ak Ta ri ya va n s Ko na an ri Ta hi yn u s yc a ti va To ^ r ra [a ri ki tar tu ka] yu far ri r ku 

18. uk ti [Yo s r ra a ri ik ka sj yu far ri tar tu ka vi al e a . . sa u vi m a u ra vas ta na ni na Ta hi 

19. ya 11 s Hu ni na hi uk ia ak p po an ka Hu ik ki var ti ri ik ka yu von pa yu t ta [s] [hi] ak Ta ri 

20. ya va [u s] Ko [na an] ri a u ra vas ta ye Ko vas Hu tu ni s hi a u ra vas ta pi [ik ti Hu ta s ku s] Hu Ko vas ye 

21. pa tu hi ak [sa u vi in a ii ra vas] ta na Hu Ko vas var ri ya hi ak Ta ri ya va u [s Ko na an ri] yep po Hu 

22. yut ta [sa u vi in a u ra vas] ta na . [tha] p p po Ko ra tu va Kan pu chi ya ye [si Ku ras sa ak ri Ni ka vi] Ni [van s yu]/ar 

23. ne am su su (a (?) . hi ak hi ka Kan pn chi ya yu far ri Far ti p r af pi s [tha p Kan pu chi] yalkr ti ya 

24. r af pi 4 Tas su nos in ni tar na s p po Far ti ya af pi ka vas ni Kan pu chi ya Vu I ^a [ri ya fa i^kipo ri s 

25. vas ni Tas su nos [a ri ik] ka s ku t ta ti t ki vas Ta hi ya u s a ti va r si ik ki [yu t tas ku t ta] Par san ik hi 

26. ku t ta Va [ta pa] ik ki hi ak ku t ta Ta hi ya u s p po ta hi e a ti va hi ak [vas nt Ru ven ki] rVakus 

27. Gmvat ta ye si yiifar ri . mias . . >-Karas>-A rakkatarrisyesiarii [vakaXIV annaanaiimon] jo/im 

28. s na pi r ka ye [chi] tu i va ka yu far ri Tas su nos P r ti ras ka na an ri Hu Par ti ya [Ku ras sa ak ri Kan] pu chi 

29. yu i . . . va ra vas ni Tas su nos var ri ta Kan pu chi ya ik ki var [pa fa ti fa yu] far ri ik ki po 

30. ri s ku t ta Par san hi ak ku t ta Va ta pa hi ak ku t ta Ta hi ya u 4 p po ta [hi o] . . Ao vas yu far ri 

31. varris IX an na an w mon b m gar va pa tasnapi r kaye chi tu Kan pu chip . . . . [hi] d ’ w wf Aowjjw 

32. chi ya rf pi pa su af pi ik lii ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri [Ko vas yn pa] p po Gau va t 

33. ta ak ka Va ku s Kan pu chi ya o vi tu s ti Ko vas am ne ni ka ra ta ki [ri Ni van s Ni] ka vi tas vas ni 

34. Gau va t ta ak ka Va ku s Kan pu chi ya e vi tn s ku t ta Par san hi ak ku [t ta Va] ta pa hi ak ku t 

35. ta Ta hi ya u s p po ta hi e yu far ri e vi tu sa tu van o yu far [ri] Bo vas [yu pi pa na var] ri s 

36. hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri 7o s r ra in na sen ri ik [in ni Ru ven ki r Par sar] ra m 

37. ni Va ta hi ak in ni E van s Ni ka vi ak ka Gau va t ta Va ku s Ko vas e \\ b . Tas su nos vas 

38. /o si . . . Tas [su] nos r si ik*ki af pi s Ak ka pa sa as^sa Far ti ya r tar na s ti yu [pa] in [ras ki m vas] Tas su nos r si 

39. ik ki af pi s [hi] ni Hu r tar na pi p pii Hu in ni Far ti ya ak ka Ku ras Sa ak ri hi ak Ak ka ri as ki 
• 40* Gm va t ta Va h » thu biU ka in ni lu al va ak ku s Hu si in ni ga % va^ni Hu ii v ra W ta df ti ya 

•IVOL. XV. ' , , • ^ 
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Plate II.] COLUMN l.^Contimed. 

41. van ya U a u ra ms ta pi ih ti Hu ta s ^ u vi in a « ra vas ta na X an nam [an mon] g an ba ga ya ti s na 

42. pi r h ye cU tu To ^ a ri ki fa i ta ka Hu 6au va t ta aJc h Va h [s r] af pi ya Jcu t ta 

43. To ^ppo a ta/r [ri van] m ta vi yu po fa pi i ta ka Yu va ni a Si ik tu tih mti s ye si >-Es sa ya 

44. ye si >-Ta U ya h s Va ta pa ik ki a vi r af pi ya Ko vas IIu e vi tu [va sa u vi in] a u ra vas ta na 

45. Hu Ko vas yu tta a u [ra] vas ta Ko vas Hu tu ni s hi ak Ta ri [ya va u s] Ko na an ri Ko 

46. vas ppoE van ? E ha vi ih [ki] var ku t ka tu r rak ki yu pa Hu no ga ya Hu [ka ta va] passan hi ta tha p p po 

47. an ha p pu ha ta ye chi tu . . Hu an chi ya an an na p pat na yu t ta p po [Gau va t ta] ak ka Va ku s 

48. tJia ri s ta hi ah Hu Tas su nos na cho tas hi ak as hi ak Kar tas hi ak >- Al ye s [pa] . . . chi va p pi lu . 

49. yap po Oau va t ta ah [ka] Va ku s e va p tu s ta hi ak Hu Ihs su [nos . . ka ta va] passan hi ta ku t 

50. ta Par san hi ah hu t ta Va ta pa hi ak ku t ta Ta hi ya hii b p po ta [hi 6] .. ta ye chi tu tha p 

51. ppo an happu ha ta Huppo ku t ka tu r rak ki yu pa no ga ya sa u vi in a u [ra] ms ia m yo Hu yu t ^ 

52. ta Hu ha h ih vas . ku s >- Al ye s Ni ka vi ►- Ka ta va passan hi ta ye chi in an ha p pu ka ta hi 

53. ah Hu ha lu ih vas ^a , . . [sa] « vi in a u ra vas ta na p po Gau va t ta ah ha [Va ku s] >-Alye§ Ni ka vi 

54. in ni ku t ha tu r . . hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri ye p po Hu [ik ki var] yu t ta ak tha 

55. p p po an ka p pu ha Ko vas var ri ya hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an n tha p Gau va t 

56. ta ah ha Va ku s Jh af pi ya vas ni A s si na ye si A far tu ra JJh ha lar ra an va Sa ak ri 

57. yu far ri A far ti ih hi i va ka na an ri Ko vas A far ti pa Hu yu t ta va ra vas ni A far ti fa Hu 

58. ik ki var pa fa ti [fa ba] A s si na yu far ri ik b po ri s vas ni Ko vas yu far ri A far ti fa 

59. na yu t tas hi ah [ku t] ta Ru ven ki r Ni ti t pa al ye si Ba pi lu r ra A hi na hi ra Sa 

60. ah ri [yu] far ri [► Ba pi lu] i va ka Tas su nos pa yc chi tu p pi r ti m ha na [an ri] Hu Nabu ku tar ru 

61. sar tar nohpuni [ta va ra vas] ni Tas su nos p po Ba pi lu fa var ri ta E ti t [pa al] yu far ri ik ki 

62. [po] ri s vas ni Ba [pi] k fa [pa] fa ti fa Ko vas p po Ba pi lu fa pa yu far ri var ri s hi ah 

63. Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas nt Hu Yu t ro a far ti ih hi no ya ya k b si na yu far 

64. ri M' ri ha rah ha ha Su ik ki no ga ik vas ni IIu r af pi ya hi oh Ta ri y® va u s Ko na 

65. an ri vas ni Hu Ba pi lu po ri ya Ni ti t pa al yu far ri ik ka ak ka na an ri Hu Nahu hu tar ru sar 

66. Tas su ms p po E ti t pa al yu far ri na >- Hi s >-Ti ik ra yc si a vi pa tha fa ti>^Ti ik ra >‘Sen ri 

67. / var rishutta . . ta ven . t he s na vas ni Hu Tas su nos vas ham ni ha p po po he hi 

68. p m ^ va p pi in pa /« . . po po he kar ra s r pa fa lu fa ba a w m vas [ta pi] ih ti Hu ta s sa 

69. u viinau ra vastana >■ Ti ih ra an to ga hu t ta a vi Tas su nos p po E ti t [pa al] yu far ri na af pi 

70. ya XXVI an m on an mon ^ an n b bi yu, ti ya s na pi r ka ye chi tu sa par rah m m yu t ta yu 

71. t r vi af pi hi ak Ta ri ya va u 8 Ko m an ri vas ni [Hu] Ba pi lu po ri ya 

72. ha tar ► Ba pi lu in ha lu pu ga t ta ► Af s ► Sa t sa an ye si Hu fa ra ta sa ta va ta ah a 

73. vi Ni ti t pa al yu far ri ak ka na an ri Hu Nabu ku tar ru sar Tas su nos i ia ka Hu ru tas si 

74. in ni ik sa [par] rah m vas yu t ti van ra vas ni sa par rak ra vas yu ^ yw ^ a « ra vas ta pi ih ti Hu ta 

75. s sa u vi in a [u] ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Ni ti t pa al yu far ri na a vi [af pi] ya II [an] na an an mon s 

76. an a [na va] ah has na pi r [ka] ye chi tu sa par rak ra vas yu t ta yu t Tas su nos ppo E ti t pa al na Hu afpi r si ih 

77. hi hi ah p in hi ^ m pu t ta na hi s ye va sa tha ak hi uk Ta ri yn u s Ko na an ri vas ni 

78. E ti I pa al yu far ri Ta al ni fa a ri ki fa i ta fa pu t rash Ba pi lu lu fa ha vas ni Hu 

79. Bn [pi] lu [ik ki] pu ya t ta sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na hu t ta^*- Ba pi lu var ri ya hu t ta E ti t pa al yu 

80. f$i' ri fi in ti vas ni E*U t*pa ni yu fas' ri*Hu ► Ba pi h r af pi [ya] [hi ak] 

I* • • *4 ' • 
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Plate III.] COLUMN II. 

1. Ta ri ya va u s mKo na an ri ku s Hu ►Ba pi hi son iii ga t p pi Ta bi ya u 

2. s Hu r pa fa ti fa Par san bi ak A far ti ki ak Va ta pa hi ak As su ra bi ah Vu 

а, t ^ ri ya fa bi ak Par thu n fa bi ak Var ku s pa hi ak Tba t ta ku s hi ak Sa oh 

4. ka pa hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Rii vcn ki r Var ti ya ye si S sa in 

5. sa ak ri s Sa ak ri >- Af s >- Ku iik kan na ka an yo si Par san ik ki a vi ar ta ak yu far ri A 

б. far ti ik ki i va ka Tas su nos pa ye chi tu p ti ri s na an ri IIii M van ni s Ko A far ti nji vn 

7. n hi ak Hu a vas r Af far ti in kan na sen ni ga t vas ni Af far ti fa Hu ik ki var fa ni fa Var 

8. ti ya yu far ri ak ka r sa r ni p pi ni ti ri s ti r var ri s sa r af pi s hi a.k Ta 

9. ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ru ven ki r Far ru var ti s ye si yu far ri ► Va ta pa ik ki i va ka 

10. Tas su nos pa ye chi tu p ti ri s sa na an ri Hu Sa t tai* n ta Ni van s Va ak s tar ra na ni va 

11. an ki va ra vas ni Tas su nos Va ta pa p po ►•IIu re van ni yu pi pa Hu ik ki var pa fa ti fa yu 

12. far ri ik ki po ri s Va ta pa ik ki Ko vas yu far ri yu t tas Tas su nos Par san bi ak Va ta pj( Hu ta 

13. s a ri ik ki sen ri vas ni flu Tas su nos Va ta pa ik ki ti fa pa ta ven Vi tar na ye si Par sar ki r Hu 

14. Lu ba ru ri yu far ri R sa r ra p pi ni r yu t ta ye chi tu p ti ri ya vi ta s Tas su nos Va 

15. ta pa ak ka pa Hu ni na in ni ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka vas ni Vi tar na Tas su nos i ta ka. Va ta pa 

16. ik ki tba ak tba p Va ta pa ik ki r po ri ik Af 8 ^ Va ru s yo si >■ Va ta pa ik ki a vi sa par rak 

17. m vas yn t ta s ak ka Va ta pa iia r sa r ra a vas r in ni a ri r a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta 

18. s ga u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Hu ni na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s XX 

1.9. VII an na an an nion s an a na va ak kas na pi r ka ye clii tu sa par rak in vas yu t ta s vas ni Tas su nos p po Hu 

20. ni na as ki in iii yu t ta s Ta lii ya hu s Kii m pat tas ye si Va ta pa ik ki a vi sa ti s 

21. ku s Hu si in ni ga t Va ta pa ik ki bi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ta tar si s 

22. ye si Ar vi ni ya r ki r Hu Lu ba ru ri yu far ri IIu Ar vi ni ya fa ik ka r yu t tu ye chi tu 

23. ye ti ri ya vi ta Tas su nos p po Pa li fa Hu ni na in ni ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka vas ni Ta tar si s 

24. tba ak tba p Ar vi ni ya fa ik ki r po ri ik ka Pa ti fa hir ru r sa r ra fa ba Ta tar gi s r va 

25. si in ni fa sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni uii hu ba vas ni Ta tar si s sa par rak m vas p va ta s ^ Yu va ni s Su t sa 

26. ye si Ar vi iii ya fa ik ki a vi a u ra vas ta pi ik ti IIu ta s sa u vi in h u ra vas ta na Tas su nos 

27. p po Hu 111 na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s VIII an na an a.n mon s an tliu r va r na pi r ka 

28. ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak sa rak II m vas va Pa ti fa far ru r sa r ra p ba Ta tar gi s 

29. r va si in ni fa sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni un hu ba vas m ► Af var ri s Ti ik ra ye si >- Ar vi ni ya fa ik 

30. ki a vi sa par rak ni vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s ^ u vi in S u ra vas ta na Tas su 

31. nos p po Hu ni na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s XVIII an na an an mon g an thu r va r na 

32. pi r ka ye clii tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak sa rak III m vas va Pa ti fa far ru r sa r ra fa ba Ta 

33. tar si s r va si in ni fa sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni un hu ba Af var ri s Hu i ya va ye si Ar vi ni ya fa 

34. ik ki a vi sa par rak m vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa ii vi in a u ra vas ta iia Tas su 

35. nos p po Hu m na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s IX an na an an mon s an tba hi kar ri chi s na 

36. pi r ka ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak vas ni Ta tar si s as ki in ni yu t tas Hu un sa ti s 

37. ku s Hu va ta pa ik ki si in ni ga t hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Va u vi s 

38. sa ye si Par sar ki r^Hu Lu ba ru ri yu far ji Hu ti fa pa Ar vi ni ya fa ik ki ta ven ye 

39. chi tu ye ti' ri vi ta Tas su nos p po Pai ti fa Hu m na in ni ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka vas nl 

40j Vii u vi s fib tla ak tba p Ar vi ni ya fa ik ki r po*ri ik ka ^a ti|fa far ru r sa r ^a f^ ba Va 
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Plate IV.] COLUMN U.—Cmiinuei 

41. u vi 8 sa r va si in ni fa sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni an liu ba vas ni ► T chi t\L yo si ►As su ra an a vi sa par 

42. rak m vas yn t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s ^ u vi in a u ra va s ta na Tas su nos p po Hu 

43. nt na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s XV an na an an mon s an a na va ak kas na pi r ka ye 

44. chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak sa rak II m vas va Pa ti fa far ru r sa r ra fa ba Va u vi s 

45. sa r va si in ni fa sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni un yu ba vas ni ► Ba ti in ► A u ti ya ru s ye si a vi sa par rak m 

46. vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi iii a u ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Hu iii na Tas su 

47. nos p po Pa ti & r si ik ki af pi s an mon s an tliu r va r pu in ki ta va ye chi tu sa par rak in vas yu t ta 

48. s vas ni Va u vi s sa Ar vi ni p fa ik ki sa ti s kn s Hu Va ta pa ik ki si in ni ga t hi ak 

49. Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas ni Hu ►Ba pi lu var lu cho ga t ta Va ta pa ik ki po ri ya tha p Va 

50. ta pa ik ki in po ru ga t ► Af s ► Ku un tar ru s ye si Va ta pa ik ki a vi Far ru var ti s yu far ri si 

51. in ni ik ak ka na an ri Hu Ko vas Va ta pa na yu t ta va ra sa par rak m vas yu t ti van ra vas iii sa par rak m vas yu 

52. t ta yu t a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na a vi Tas su nos p po Far ru var ti s ua 

53. Hu af pi r si ik ki XXV an na an an mon s an a ^u kan na s na pi r ka ye clii tu sa par rak m vas yu t ti hu t vas ni 

54. Far ru var ti s yu far ri Ta al ni fa a ri ik ki fa i ta ka pn t ras ka ► Rak ka an tha ak vas ni Hu Tas su nos vas 

55. vi ta ven a vi var var ri ka Hu ik ki no ga ik Hu yc si in vas lii ak ti t vas hi ak pe ri vach chi ya rc ta 

56. ki tu va ^ Chi fa Hu ni na va rab ba ka var ri ik Tas su nos var pa fa ta r chi ya s hi ak vas iii ► Ak_ va ta na t 

57. ru r va r pa tu hi ak ku t ta Yo s p po a tar ri van ni ta vi yu po fa |)i yu pi pa ► Ak va ta na ► Af var ri 

58. s va var to s p pi ni sa ra kwe po ka p pi in pc ra hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ru 

59. vcn ki r Chi s sa in tak va ye si ► As sa gar ti ya ra yu far ri Hu ik ki var pa fa ras ka Tas su nos pa ye clii tu p 

60. ti ri s na an ri Ko vas Hu yu t ta Ni van s Va ak s tar ra na ni va an va ra vas ni Hu Tus su iios Par sau hi ak 

61. Va ta pa ti fa pa ta vcn Tak vas ba ta ye si Va ta Hu Lu ba ru ri yu far ri R sa r ra p pi ni r yu t ta 

62. ye chi tu p ti ri ya vi ta s Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa Hu ni na in ni ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka vas ni Tak 

63. vas ba ta Tas su nos i ta ha tha ak sa par rak m vas Chi s sa in tak va ye ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s 

64. ^ u vi in Si u ra va.s ta na Tas su nos p po Hu nt na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa pa r si ik ki af pi s ku t ta 

65. Chi s sa in tak va r var ri s Hu ik ki r no ga s Hu ye si m vas hi ak pc ri vach chi rc ta ki tn va ► Chi 

66. fa Hli ni na va rab ba ka var ri ik Tas su nos var ri pa fa ta r chi ya s vas ni ► Ar pa ra yc si a vi Hu t ru 

67. r va r pa tu hi ak Ta ri p va u s Ko na an ri ye Hu Va ta pa ik ki yu t ta hi 

68. ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Par thu vas pa hi ak Vi r ka ni p fa Hu ik ki var pa fa ti fa ba Far ru 

69. var ti s na ti ri ya s Vi s ta as ba Hu T ta ta ► Par thu vas sen ri r yu far ri Tas su nos r vach 

70. t^' va s sa pa fa ti fa hi ak vas ni Vi s ta as ba Tas su nos p po ta vi ni i ta ka tha ak >- Af s ► Vi s ba u sa ti s 

71. ye si ►Par thu vas a vi sa par rak m vas Pa ti fa p va ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas tana Vi 

72. s ta as ba Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa af pi s r si ik ki XXII an na an an mon s an vi ya kan na s na pi r ka ye chi tu sa par 

73. rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas ni Hu Tas su nos Par san ► Rak ka an var Vi s ta 

74. as ba ik ki no ga ya tha p Tas su nos yu pi pa Vi s ta as ba ik ki r po ri fa vas ni Vi s ta as ba Tas su nos 

75. yu pi pa i takathaak ► Af s ►Patiikrab ba na ye si >-Par thu vas a vi sa par rak in vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu 

76. ta s ^ u vi in S u ra vas ta na Vi s ta as ba Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa af pi s r si ik ki I an na an an mon s an gar 

77. va pa tas pi r ka ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas ni Ta hi ya hu 

78. 8 Hu ni na a yu t ta fa ye Hu Par thu vas yu t ta * hi ak Ta ri y^ va u s Ko ua an ri Ta hi ya 

79. hu s Var ku s ye si Hu ik ki var pa fa ti ia b*a Ru vei^ ki r Fgj ra ta ye si Var ku s r ra yu far ri 
■80. Kp p pi m r yu t ta 6 hi ak vas jui Hu Ta tar si % ve si Par sar ki r Hu Lu ba ru ri Sa ak* sa *ba va na vas Ba 
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Plate V.] 

81. ak si 6 yu t tas yu t ro yu far ri ik ki no ga ya na an ga vi t ki ni Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa Hu nl iia in ni ti ri van pi 

82 . yu pi pa af pi s ni van ka vas ni Tatar sis Tas su nosit^ kathaak saparrak mvas Var ku s pap va ta s a u ra vas tapi ik ti 

83. Hu ta 8 sa u vi in S u ra vas ta na Tas su uos p po Hu ni na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na af pi s r si ik ki XXIII an na au 

84. an inon s an a s si ya ti ya s na pi r ka ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na 

85. an ri vas ni Ta hi ya hu s Hu ni na a yu I ta fa ye Hu Ba ak si s yu t ta hi ak 

COLUMN HI. 

1. [Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ru von ki r] Vi s ta f ta p si >-Af s Tar ra hu va ye si I h ti ya s ye si 

2. [Par san ik ki a vi ar ta ak yu far ri sa ak II m] vas m Par san ih ki [i] va ka [Tas su] nos pa p ti ri s na an ri Hu Far ti 

3. [ya tar ku ras na vas ni Tas su nos Par san p po Hu] re van ni >-An sa . . . . . . po ka yu pi pa Hii ik ki var pa fa ti 

4. [fa yu far ri ik ki po ri s Par san ik ki Ko vas] yu far ri iju t tas [hi] ak Ta ri y.i va u s Ko na an ri 

5 Hu rc MyM [Hu ik ki var] in 111 pa fa ti fa yu pi pa lii ak Tas su 

C. [nos Par san hi ak Va ta pa p po Hu ta s yu pi pa ti] fa pa ta vcn B [ta var ti ya yc] si Par sar ki r Hu Lu ba ru ri 

7. [yu far ri R sa r ra p pi ni r yn t ta hi ak ku t ta] Tas su nos Par san [ta hi r po ri] ik >-Va ta pa ik ki Hu ki ikfhi ak 

8. [vas ni R ta var ti ya Tas su nos i ta ka Par san ik ki] th ak thap [Par san] ik ki r po ri ik ►-Af s >-Rak ka an 

9. [ye si Par san ik ki a vi Vi s ta] t ta yu far ri [ak ka na] an ri Hu Far ti ya tas su nos i ta ka 

1 0. [R ta var ti ya r va si in ni ik sa par ak] m vas yu t ti [van a hi ak vas] m sa par rak m vas yu t ta s a u a vas ta 

1 1. [pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas] su nosppo Hu ni na Tas su mp po Vi s ta t ta lia af pi s r 

12. [si ik ki XII an na an an mon s an tliu r va r na pi r] ka ye chi tu [sa par ak m vas yu] t ta s hi ak vas ni Vi s ta t 

13. [ta yu far ri Ta al ni fa a ri ki fa i ta ka Pi si ya u va ta] pu t ras kn.,.rva [po] ri s a vi var sa rak Tas su nos yu 

1 4. [far ri R ta va r ti ya r va si in ni fa sa par rak m vas] yu t ti van ra >-Af§ >-Par [ra] ka ye si a vi sa par rak m vas yu t ta 

1 5. [s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s ^ n vi in a u] ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Hu ni na hi ak Tas su nos p po Vi s 
1 G. ^ta t ta na r si ik ki af pi s VI an na an an mon s an] yar vapa tas napi r ka ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak ku t 

17. [ta Vi s ta] t ta [yu far ri var ri s hi ak] To ? p po a tar ri van ni ta vi yu po fa pi var ri s hi 

18. [ak Ta] ri ya va u s [Ko na an ri vas ni Vi s ta \] ta yu far ri hi ak To ,? j? po a tar ri van ni ta vi yu po fa pi i 

19. [ta ka] / ta chi s hi ak Ta ri ya va « « Ko na an ri ye Hu Par san ik ki yu 

20. [t ta] hi ak [Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an] ri Vi s ta t ta yu far ri ak ka na an ri Hu Far ti ya yu far 

21. |ri] Tas su nos Ar ra [u va ti s ti fa pa ta von] To ski r B sa r ra p pi ni r yu t tas Vi va na yc si Par sar 

22. [a] Hu Lu ba ru ri [Sa ak sa ba va na vas Ar a u va ti] s yu t tas yufar ri ik ki ye chi tu p ti ri s vi ta s Vi va na 

23. [af] pi s ku t ta [Tas su nos yn pi pa ak ka pa Ta] n ya va » « Ko na ti ri van pi va ra vas ni Tas su nos yu pi pa>- 

24. [Ar] ra u va ti s Vi [va na ik ki po ri s ak ka Vi s] ta t ta ti fa [pa ta ven] Af var ri s Ka p pi s sa ka ni s 

25. ye si Ar ra u va ti [s ik ki a vi sa par rak m vas yu t] a « ra vas topi ik ti Hu ta s ^ u vi in a u a vas 
20. [ta] na Tassu nosppo [Hunt na Tas su nosppo Pa ti fa] na afpi s r si ik ki XIIM na an an mon b an a na va ak kas na pi 

27. [r] kayechitusaparak [mvasyuttashiaksaakllm] rafabasaparrakmvasVivanai[ta] 

28. [ka] Ba ti in R tu va [ta ye si a vi yu t ta s] a u ra vas tapi ik ti Hu s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas su nos 

29. p po Hu ni na Tas su [nos p poPa ti fana afpi s r si [ikki VII an na an an monsany\ yakan na s na pi r ka ye chi tu sa par 

30. ak m vas yu t ta s [hi ak vas iii Ru ven ak ka] Tas su nos nar sar ra Fi s ta t ta r yu t tas ti yu far 

31. ri Ta al ni fa a [ri ik ki fa i ta ka pu t ras ka] tha ak Af var ri s B sa ta ye si Ar ra u va ti s R va el 

32. Vi va na na a vi lu fa [ba vas ni Vi va na Tas su nos] i ta ka sen ri r [po ri ik hi] ak a vi Bu ven yu far ri ak ka Tas 

33. su nos na r sa ra [p pi ni yu t ta s ti hi ak Yo] § ak kaa tar ri von ni to vi yu pofa pi ua u ri s sa p pi in afpi 

34. s hi ak [Ta ri ya va u s Ko«na an ri] vas ni Ta hi ya hu s Hu ni naayut ta fa ye Hu Ar ra u 

35. va ti s yu t ta [hi ak] Ta [ri ya va u s] Ko na an ri ku s Hu Par san ik ki hipk V^ta pa ik kj sen ni 
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Plate VI.] COLUMN lU.-^Cuntmied. 

36. ga t sa rak II m vas va [Ba pi lu fa pa fa ti fa Ru ven] ki r A rak ka ye si Ar vi ni yarkir Af ti ta Sa ak ri 

37. yu farri >- Af s ►-Tu ham [nayo si Bapiliiivakaavi varynfarri]yec/ii/M^jm ka Tas sunospa ^^^irisnaanri Hii Nabu 

38. ku tar ru sar tar nab [pu ni ta hi ak vas ni Tas su nos] JBapi hfa Hv ih ki var pa fa Ufa ba A rak ka yu far ri ik 

39. ki po ri s hi ak Ba [pi lu yu far ri var ri s Ko] vas Bapi h yufar ri [yu] t tas hi ak vas m Jlu Tas su nos Ba pi 

40. lu fa pa ta ven Vi [in ta par na ye si] Va ta [Hu Lu ba] ru ri yu [far ri Hu] B sa r ra p pi ni r yu t ta yo 

41. chi tu p ti ri ya [vi ta s Tas su nos Ba pi lu fa ak] kapa Hu ni na in ni ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka hi ak vas ni [Vi] 

42. [in] ta par na Tas su [nos i ta ka Ba pi lu po ri s a u] ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta iia Vi in 

43. ta par na Ba pi lu [var ri s Hu] ik ki [Tas su nos] p pi in far pi s XXII an na jin an mon s an var ka sa na s na pi r ka ye 

44. chi tu A rak ka ynfar ri ak ka na an ri Eu [Nabu ku tar] ru sar va ra var ri ik hi ak Yo s p po a tar ri van ni ta vi 

45. yu po fa pi i ta ka [var ri ka] rob ha ka Hu si ra A rak kn yu far i*i hi ak Yo s ak ka pa a tar ri 

46. van ni ta vi yu po fa pi [i ta ka] ► Ba pi lu [Hu ik ki] var pa fa In fa hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an 

47. ri ye Hu >■ Ba pi [lu yu] t ia [hi ak] Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri ye p po Hu yu t ta >- Pa al ki 

48. va sa u vi in a u ra [vas ta na] Eu [yu t ta] yu t ta XIX >- Pu ( yu t ta sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na^Hu p pi in 

49. af pi ya hi ak IX [Ko fa Hu] va u [ri ya] ki r Gau va t ta yc si Va ku s ti ras ka na an ri Hu Far ti 

50. ya tar ku ras na yu [far ri Par san pa] fa [tas] hi ni* | A | §i na ye si A far . ra yu far ri A far ti fa p pi in pa/fl las 

51 . sa na an ri Ko vas [A far ti fa pa Hii yu t ta va ra hi ak] Ni ti ipa al yc si Ba pi lu r ki r ti ras ka na an ri Hu Nabu ku 

52. tar ru sar tar na pu m la [yu far ri Ba pi lu] fa pa fa ti s hi ak Var ti ya ye si Par sar ki.r ti ras ka na 

53. an ri Hu M van [ni s] Ao [A far ti fii na yu far] ri A far ti fa pa fit ias hi ak Far ru var ti s ye si Va ta li 

54. ras ka na an ri Eu [Sa] t lar ri [t ta Ni van s] Va ul’s tar ra na va ra yu far ri Va tapa p in pa fa tas hi ak [Chi] 

55. 6 sa in tak va ye si [A s sa gar ti] ya ra [ti ras b] na [an] ri Ko vas Eu yii t ta Ni van s Va ak s tar ra na va ra yu far ri 

56. As sa gar ti ya fa [pa fa tas hi ak] Far [ra ta ye] si Var ku s r ra ti ras ka na an ri Ko vas Var ku s pa n{i( Hu] 

57. yu t ta yu far ri [Var ku s pa pa] fa [tas hi ak Vi] s ta t ta ye si Par sar ra ti ras ka na an ri IIu Far ti 

58. ya tar ku ras na yu [far ri Par] san p pi in [pa fa] tas hi ak A riik ka yo si Ar vi ni ya ra ti ras ka na an ri 

59. Hu Nabu ku tar [ru sar tar nab] pu n! [ta na va] ra yu far ri Ba pi lu fa p in pa fa tas hi ak Ta 

60. ri ya va « # [Ko na an ri P pi in ye IX] Ko hi p pa Eu pa ^ ye a ti va va u ri ya hi ak 

61. Ta ri ya va [u s] Ko [na an ri] Ta hi ya u s yc p po pa fa ti fa pi p pi ti t ki vas p pi in pa 

62. fa tas p po ^ [pa] /« ti fa hi ak vas ni a u ra vas ta kar pi Hu ni na va p pi in 

63. yu t tas tha p [a ni ra cbi tu] ye chi tu [p pi] in yu t ta hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ni 

64. Ko Ak ka vas s si [in ni ik] ti tar tu ka tu in ni s ya sYo s r ra ti ta in ra yu far ri tar 

65. tu ka vi aJ lu Ta hi ya hu s vi Ijir va as tu hi ak Ta ri ya va ii s 

66. Ko na an ri yappo [Hu yu t ta sa u vi in a u] ra vas ta na pa al ki va yu t ta hi ak Ni Ak ka vas s si in >-Ti 

67. pi yo pa hu rn >- Ti pi ye va ri lu ik yu ven pa n n b hi ni ti t ki m vas re van 

68. ti hi ak Ta [ri ya va u s Ko na,an ri] an ki ri ni a w ra vas ta ra tha p p po ye pe ri in ni ti t ki 

69. m vas Hu pa al Jci [va yu t ta hi ak] Ta ri yavaus Ko na an n 9 a u vim In ra vas ta na ta hi ki ta 

7 0. Hu ni na r si ik [ki yu t ta ak sen ri] p po ti pi ye va in ni ri hi ik yu pa in ras ki m vas hi ni Ak ka ►- Ti pi y c vas s 

71. si in pa ra an ra pi var p poEu ni na yu t tu ak yu far ri in ni u ri in ra ti t ki vas re van 

72. ri hi ak [Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an] ri Ak ka pa Ko fa r pi/® pi ku s sen pa fa yu pi pa na yc ni fa ba ak in ni 

73. yu t ta ak tha p [Hu pa al ki va sa u vi in a u ra] vas ta*na yu t ta hi ak Tdri ya va u s Ko na an ri am Ni u ri s 

74. p po Huyu t taye [chitu yupainraskivashini]tartin(1)tihiakflwj;fllMtfZ«e^emm /nr^iintiTas su nospin tiriintiaura 
7 5. vas ta Ni in ka ni s [ni hi ak ki ti in ti Ni van] ?fiiM akkuttavialh ik ta ka tak ti ni hi ak an Ifa sa rak lu al ne yetar ti in 

t« •• 

• • • • 

I 
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Plate VII.] COLUMN IW.^Oontimei 

76. ta Tas su nos in nl [ti ri in ta a u ra vas ta] Ni in af pi s ui lii ak leu t ta Ni von # m hi ni ki ti in ti lii ak Ta ri ya va u 

77. s Ko na an ri ye [p po Hu yu t ta ^ u vi in] a u ra vas ta na ► Pa al ki va yu t ta a u ra vas ta an na p Ar ri ya na m pi ik 

78. ti Hu ta s Ai [an na p p po ta hi fa p] po sen ri pi hi ak Tan ya va u s Ko na an ri yu ven pa in ras ki vas a u ra vas 

79. ta anna p Ar ri [yanarapi ik ti hi ak ku t] ta an na p p po ta hi fa pa tlia^p p po . Hu in ni a ri ik ka a m hi ak in ni ti ras 

80. karraga t hi ak in ni . . [yu t ta hi ak in] nl Eu hi ak in ni Ni van .? vi ha tar uk ku yu po ga t hi ak in ni Fa ha ak ra in m S 

81. ras ra p pat tu ik ki [in vas Yo s] /• ra ak ka Al ye s Eu m wn . tu in par ni s ta yu far ri tar tu ka ir ku uk ti 

82. hi ak Ak ka af cho va r yu [far ri Hu r] afpi yiippat tu ik ki m vas ak ka ri uk ga in ni yu t ta hi ak Ta ri 

83. ya va u s KJ na an ri [Ni ko Ak ka vas s si n] ni ik ti To srrati rasrayufar ri hi ui in kanni inti hi ak hi ni Akkappat 

84. tu ik ki m vas ynilis [hi ak Ta ri] ya va u s Ko na an ri Ni ak ka vas s si in Ti pi ye chi ya in ti p po Hu ri lu 


85. ra yc in na ak ka niva ki ri in li l9a p in nifapa ta ye chi tu ku uk tas hi ak an ka >- Ti pi yo chi ya in 

86. ti ye in n^akkanivn ri in ti ihop in nifa pa ta chi tu ku uk ta in ta a u ra vas ta Ni in ka ni s ni hi 


87. ak ku t ta jVi van ? [ni ki ti in ti hi ak vi] al h ta ko ras ti m hi ak ku t fn ppoyu t r ti y u ven pa a u ra vas ta a t sa s ni W 

88. ak an ka >-Tipi ye [in na ak ka ni va] n in ti in ni ku uk rtiau ra vas ta Ni in afpi s ni hi akku t taNi van g ni hi ni 

89. ki ti in li [hi ak p po yu t ta in ti p] in a u ra vas ta ri fa pi s m hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Vi in 

90. ta par na yo si Vi spar [ra Sa ak ri Par sar] ra hi ak Yu t ta nay<; ^iTwukkar ra Sa ak ri Par sar ra hi akGaupar vaye si 

91 . Var tuni ya Saakn [Parsarrahiak Vi]fffnifliycsiBakapiikM 8a ak ri Par sarrahiak Baka piiuksayesiTattUvan 

92. ya Sa ak ri Par sar ra [hi ak Ar tu van ni s] Va u uk ka 8a akri Par sar ra p pi Yo 8 Hu ta yu fa ku s Hu Gau va 

93. t La Ak ka Va ku s [af pi ya ak ka na an] ri Eu Far ti ya tar ku ras na hi ffH vas r Yo s P pi Hu ta hu van lu 

94. fa Ni Ko ak ka [vas s si in ni ik ti] ppo To sp pi r ku uk tas 


No. 18 .— Inscribed Pedestal at Susa. 

J . Na an ri . R tak sa s sa Ko as . a ga kar ra . Ko as . Ko as in na fa , Ko as . ta hi yu s na . Ko as . lii ya hi e 
. pu vi ya Ta ri ya va u s na . Ko as 

2. iia . sa kar ri .Tariyavausna.il fak sa & sa na . Ko as na . sa kar ri . R tak sa s sa na . Ik si r sa na 

. Ko as na . sa kar ri . Ik si r sa na , Ta ri ya va u s 

3. na . Ko as na , sa kar ri . Th ri ya va ii s na . Vi s ta as ha na . sa kar ri . A ka van p sa . in na ak ga 

. a ba ta na . Ta ri ya va u s . p ha ni ya ak ka pu ni . na ta as ta . vas 

4. sa ka p pu ka . R tak sa s sa . ni . ya ak ka vi . var r va . lu va ik ka . pi ik ta . a var vas ta na 

. An am t ta na ta . Vi s sa . Yu . si ra . a ba ta na . yc na ta . a var 

5. vas ta . An am t ta na /a . Vi s sa . Yu . un ni s ga s ni . vi s na pi var U ya . var . pi ta . ak ka 

. yw / ta ra . an ni . ye ya tu . an ni . ga ya ta . ka pat ka in 

No. 19 .— Around the Base op a Column at Susa. 

• • 

Hu R lak ik sa as sa Ko r sa r ra Ko Ko fa in na Ta ri ya va u s Ko as na S&ak [ri] 
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Plate VIII.] 

Detached B. 

1. Ye Gau va t ta Va ku s ti ras ka na an ri Hu 

2. FartiyatarkurasnaHuKovasyuttavara 


Detached C. 

1. Ye A si iia 1. 

2. ti ras ka naan 2. 

3. ri Ko vas A 3. 

4. far ti fa pa Hu 

5. yu t ta va ra 

f 

Detached D. 

1. Ye Ni ti t pa 

2. a) ti ras ka na an 

3. ri Hu Nabu ku tar 

4. ra sar tar Nab 

5. pu n! ta na Ko vas Ba 

6. pi lu fa pa Hu yu t 

7. tavara 

Detached J. 

1. YcFarratatiraskana 

2. an ri Hu Var ku s pa 

3. na Ko vas yu t ta va Ri 


Detached E. 

Ye Far ru var ti s ti 
raskanaanriHuSat 
tar ri t ta Ni van s Va 
as 8 tar ra na Ko 
vas Vata 
pa na Hu 
* yu t ta 
va ra 

Detached F. 

1. Yc Var ti ya ti 

2. ras ka na an ri Hu 

3. M van ni s Ko vas A 

4. fartlfapaHuyutta 

5. 


No. 2.— B OF Westergaard 
AND Lassen. 

1. Ta ri ya va u s Ko r sa 

2. r ra Ko Ko fa in na Ko 

3. TabihuspanaVisbasana 

4. as pa na Vi s ta as ba Sa ak 

5. ri A ak ka van ni si ya ak ka 

6. ye >- Ta I M ra m yu t tas ta 


Detached G. 

1. Ye Chi s sa an tak va 

2. ti ras ka na an ri 

3. Hu Ni van s Va ak 8 tar 

4. ra na Ko vas As sa 

5. gar ti ya fa pa Hu 

6. yu t ta va ra 

Detached H. 

1. Ye Vis ta ap(?) 

2. ta ti ras ka na an 

3. ri Hu Far ti ya 

4. tar ku ras na Hu Ko 

5. vas yu t ta va ra 

Detached L 

1. YeArakkatiraska 

2. na an ri Hu Nabu 

3. ku tar sar tar Nab 

4. pu m ta na Ko vas 
!). Ba pi lu fa pa Hu 

6. yu t ta va ra 


No. 5.— 0 OP Westergaard 
AND Lassen. 

1. Anna ap anrsarraa 

2. u ra vas taak kayo >-Vu 

3. ruunpastaakkaan ki 

4. ikkayupapastaakka 

5. Yo s r ra r pa s ta 

6. ak ka si ya ti s pa s ta 

7. Yo 8 f ra na ak ka 

8. Ta ri ya va u s Ko r 

9. yu t tas ta ki r R si 

10. ki fa na Ko ki r R 
]]. si kifa m far ra va ta 

12. ra ni Hu Ta ri ya va 

13. u 8 Ko r sa r ra Ko 

14. Ko fa r ra Ko Ta 

15. hi yu s pa na Par ru sa 

16. na na m Ko >- Vu ru 

17. nnyeukkuvaatsaik 

18. ka far sa ta ni ka Vi 

19. s ta as ba Sa ak ri 

20. A ak ka van ni si ya 


L. 

1. Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri sa u 

2. vi in a u ra vas ta na Hu Ti pi vas 

3. ta lii e ik ki yu t ta ar ri ya va 

4. p pi) sa 8 sa in ni Sen ri ku t ta >- A tu 

5. t uk ku ku t ta Su s uk ku ku t ta 

6. ► Yo s ku t ta e fa pi yu t ta ku 

7. t ta ri lu ik ku t ta Hu ti 

8. fa lia pa fa ra ka vas ni Ti pi am 

9. ne ni Ta hi ya hu s var ri ta a ti 

10. va Hu no ga ya Tas su nos pa tha pi s 


Detached Bit, repeating Part op Column L, lines 61, 62, 63. 

ni fa va ra vas nt 2hs su nos p po Ba pi lu fa var 

Ba pi lu fa pa fa ti fa Ko vas p po Ba pi lu ijufir ri 

Hu Yu t ro A far ti ik ki no ga ya A ^ sina . . .^ 
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GEAMMAR. 


In approaching llie grammar of a language whoso analogies connect it 
witli a class oi' tongues hut little studied by philologists, a few prelimi- 
nary observations on the structure of these tongues may bo useful. 

Tiic writer hinisolf is but very imperfectly acipiaintod with them: 
he had merely gl:incc<l at their most obvious peculiarities before ho 
undertook tlie investigation of the so-callcd Median inscriptions ; and 
since then he lias acquirotl onl^ such an additional insight into their 
structure as was absolutely necessary for his object, which was simidy 
to make known the existing materials, and to point out the route 
which he thinks ought to bo followed in examining them, so that 
those who were already acijuainted with that route, might bo induced 
to continue the investigation. The class of languages to which ho 
alludes has been called the Volga-Finnish, or Ugro- Tartarian; and it 
comprehends the Mordwin, Zyrianian, Cheromis8,Woti«k,and Permian 
tongues; the Ostiak and the Magyar may be added to the list. One 
only of these cm boast of any degree of cultivation, all the others 
being spoken by small and generally wandering tribes who are wholly 
illiterate, and whose languages would bo unknown bcyotid their own 
little circl(5 but for tbe labours of one or two learned Finlanders, and 
the perseverance of Christian missionaries who have translatofl i>or- 
tions of the New Testament for the use of these half-barbarous tribes. 
Of the languages which the writer conceives to have most analogies 
with that of tho inscriptions, ho has not been able to obtain even 
a vocabulary; but good grammars exist in which their structure is 
well and scientifically nade known. The conse|^cncc of this is, that 
such analogies as ho may bo able to show are ahnost all grammatical 
only ; he is however of opinion that these will be found sufficient 
to induce Tartar scholars to carry tbe investigation further than ho is 
able to do. 

The following sketch of two or three of the grammatical pecu- 
liarities of these tongues may be usefully read by those who wish 
to know something of the language of the inscriptions : — 

Nouns have no gender, and all their modifications are effected by 
additions at the end. These modifications arc more numerous than in 
the Tndo-Germanic languages, there being, for example, different forms 
for the dative case {i.e. to or fo-r after the verbs of addressing, giving, 
&c.), and what the Finnish grammarians call the allativo case 
VOL. XV. • • G 
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to tile ground), and the illative case (r.ff. comiiij; into the 
liouHo). The form of the nominative case is different from that of 
the flo-callcd predicative case (e.//. he was a king), and factiv^e case 
(he became a king). Some of the languages, as Monlwininn, have 
a temporal case, with a peculiar affix for such expressions as “at 
night,” “in the winter,*” &c. The plural in all the languagf^s is made 
by the addition of a syllable, and the case-ending is suflixetl to the 
latter flyllable. 

Adjectives do not appear to differ from siibhtantives in their form. 

Pronouns are dccline<l much like substantives, though there is 
generally some difference or irregularity, and the possessive pronoun 
is most commonly added as a suffix to a noun; as in Ostiak, from 
“a wife,” are formed, immif “my wife,” imrn, “thy wife,” imrf, “his 
wife;’’ and these compound words are varied in their cases like the 
original noiin. 

Verbs have a paucity of tenses, but a variety of modifications, 
such as causatives, rcficctives, inchoatives, negatives, definites, ami 
others unknown, or only exceptionally known, to the Indo-Germanic 
tongues. Two examples follow: one of a Zyriaiiian verb, in the 
present tense ; and the other of a Mordwinian past tense ; — 


Zyuianian. 

Verina I am able. 

Verman Thou art able. 

Vcrinas lie is able. 

Vermam ... Wc are able, 
Vermaiinyd You are able. 
Vermasny .... They are able. 


Moudwtnian. 

Sodyn I know. 

Sodyt Thou knewesf. 

Sodas He knew. 

Sodynek ... Wc knew. 

Sodydo Ye knew. 

Sodast They knew. 


These few notes ipll bo of service in enabling the reader to follow 
more readily the attempt to investigate Scytbic grammar. Analogies 
will bo pointed out as the cases occur.* 


* E, ff.y vii-ncy “in the night;” “in the winter. Sec Gahelentz, 

p. 245. Tlie Turkish language has traces of such ease-endiug, as yazin, “ in the 
h\iinmer gyshin, “ in the winter euylhiy “ at midday.” 

* Works on Tartar and Ugrian languages 

Vcrsuch liber die Tatarischeii Sprachen, von Dr. Wilhelm Schott. Berlin, 
lR3(i. 

Do Attixis Porsonalihus Liiiguaruni Alt.ucarum Dissertatio. Conscripsit 
Br. M. Alexander Castrtfn. Helsingfors, IH50. 

Versuch einer mordwinischen Grammatik, von H. C. v. d. Gahelentz. In the 
Xeilcclwift flir die Kunde dos Morgenlandes. Gottingen, 1H39. 
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SUBSTANTIVES. 

All substautivcs form tlioir gonitivc.s by tbo addition of tlio syl- 
lable ua : as “of Susiaiia," II. (f; Kn-nu. “of (bo king," 

III. 2^1; Ain'nmnsiit-na^ ‘‘ (»f Ormazil/' puasini. 

This genitive is aiialoiroiis t.(» the same case in most of the Tartar 
languaircs, inelmliiii^ the Turkish ami JMoiiirol, in so far as they 
eontain the eon^oiiant //, tlmngh not hilloweil hy a vowel : tlio 
Mordwin has Jonnin-r)i, “of man;” the Ciieremiss, rrga-n^ “ of a son,’* 
SlC. The Tnrki'-li ami Mongol forms are W(‘I1 known. Several «)f 
the Tmlian langua^^os have the genitive inf, as the Karnataka, ami the 
Ghomli ; tin* llrahiii has the same form. 

The only irreirularities tnet with are Jltf-uKuft, “of me,” from 
TIi/j ^‘1,” ami -titinij ^^Mierally instead of na, after the jdiiral termina- 
tion A'/, as Knfh-unn(^ “ofkin^s,” I. J. In the Arlaxerxes Inserip- 
tioii, /h follows //I ; ami we have ho hn-J'it-irro^ “ Kin^ of Kuigs,*’ 
in v. 13-4. 

'Idle gcMiitive iiMially eomes after the noun connected with it; at* 
Ko 7)thij/rtt{s-Off, “king of the proviiKM*,” J. J; ho .tfarii-na^ “King 
of Snsiana,” IT. (1; smirin Jitnumtsfa-noj “by favour of Ormazd.’* 
Sometimes ap/to is inf<‘rjM»>ed, as Tosstmos uppo FronfritH-na, “ the 
army of h>avarti-li,'* II. o2: the word ttppn i«, a relative pnmoun, 
whicii beconie.s \irlually a definite article, like the Greek «v, and 
lower Latin y//?'; this is very unlike the jmietico of a Tartar tongue, 
ami i.s jirobahly imitated from the Persian original, when* the relative 
injd has become really a <lefinite article. See the cxjiression fJmnnnta 
hj/ft JA/y/f.s7/, “Gomates the Magiaii.” 

In a few expression.s the genitive cf»mcfl first, and i.s thori tinac- 
coni])aniod by the termination //f/, as in Kvnoi mkn. “ Cyrus’ son,” 
I. 3J); Fistaaliit of fori, “ IIyHtas])e.'»’ father,” I. 3. This is in aeeordanco 
with Volga-Finni.sh usage: w'c find in Cheremiss,^ haviJ trrptj “David’s 
sfui,” though crpa Davidni^ “ son of David,” in the more usual con- 
struction. The word sakri, “a son,” always comes after its regimen, 
forming, 1 think, such a compound as the Greek PeJiile.s and Tydidos, 

Klenieiita Grammaticca Tchcremissw. CoiiHcripbit I>r. M. A. C astren. 
Kuopio, lH4r>. 

Versuch einer Grammatik dcr fiyrjaiiischeii Spraclie, von F. J. Wiedemann. 
Keval, 1347. 

^'©^8uch einer Grammatik dcr tscliereniiaBischf-n Sjiraolii., von F. J. Wiede- 
mann. Keval, 1847- 

Vcreuch einer ontjakiachcn Sprachlehre, von Dr. M. A. Caatrdn.* St, Peters- 
burg, 1849. 

Grammatik der wotjakischen Sprache, &c., von F. J. Wiedemann. Reval, 1951. 
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nr tlio Hu.ssiftn Paulovich j while tar^ its equivalent, is always in the 
usual position; as iar Kvraft-'na, “son of Cyrus,” III. TjS, like llio 
Mordwin hsunt luman-vny “son of man.” The transposition is, I think, 
confined to the case of kindred, and to the pronoun Flu, M'! a 
possessive. When two substantives are in apposition in the i:eniti\e 
eiiMO, the second only takes the termination, as TarijjnvttvN hft-titf, ‘‘ of 
Darius (the) kin;,^,” TIL 2d. This is, how'cver, not the ca^^c in tin' 
Artax(‘rxcH Inscription. The "cnitivo is, in one instance at least, used 
ns the agent of a passive verb, as ajqio Jlu-7n-na ^uttaly “what was 
done by me,” III. 71. 

One of the dative ca.scs is made by pa: examples arc, /b.v.s////n.s'-y>^/, 
“[he said] to the people,” I. fiO, II. fi, 10, 5.0, Ac ; linpUn-pti-Jo^ “ t(> 
tlui Babylonians,” III. 40. It appears to be usc«l instead of 7/r^, in 
I. 57, whore we find Fxo-ms Afarli-pa llu yulta-vara, “I am king of 
Siisiana.” See also line 02. 

'Jiie preceding pjirticle aj)po.ars to be regularly ii'jod in one con- 
nection only, with the verb “ to say;” but ikVi or which seem 

to bo indi.scriininately used, is found under several condilit>ns: it 
follows the name of a place, g<»verned by a verb of motion, in 1. 24, 
(Id; II. d7, 40, 48, 4.9, and elsewhere — Mdfa-jfa-ikhi ynnyOy “I went 
to Me<lia,” II. 4.9, is an instance; it follows pronouns under the same 
conditions in I. 29, (il, (II; 11. 12, &c., as llif-ilkl noyutky “he was 
lu'ought to m<*,” I. (i4; it sh<»ws also rest in a [>lace, as Jnniniya-fa- 
il'ki ^nfi.s, “ he remained in Armenia,” II. 4S. See more exainjfies in 

I. 2.’5, 2(1, 44; II. 5, 12, 20 Jkki also makes an adverb i/Wr/v, 
“greatly,” of the adjeetive irsfty “great,” wdiich may be connected 
with the Magyar rrijs and the O.stiak f/r. 

Tills particle is allie<I to the Magyar 7 trk, the Dckkan yukka, and 
to the Tartar-Tnrkish ya, ke (see Schmidt, p. ,55). It is almost 
certainly the Mordwin so-called adessive, in such phrases as maator-yay 
“on the earth;” kciUya, “in the hand;” kmkah-kay “through the 
<loor,” Ac. 

Mm' denotes “from” and “by,” as Bapiln-inary “from Babylon,” 

II. 4.9; (tri-tdar, “from thence,” II. 55; “ from Kliage-V’ 

U. 7d. It is sometimes eombiiied with ikkf\ as in Kanpurhiyo-ikki- 
moTy “from Cambyscs,” 1. 29; and it is always so combined with ILi/^ 
making l/u-ikki-wory “ from me,” 1. 5, 8; II. 7, 11, 59, 68. We have 
A7///a;/f Xikavi ikkMuar, “ from our family,” I. 46. It forms the agent 

' These riay be more alike in sound tlian here represented; the syllable I 
have called ki is not found in any proper name, and the vowel is inserted merely 
on cenjocture ; ikki is much more frequent than ikka. 
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of a piissivo in I. 19 — appo anl a TIn-iM'i-mnr '' whatever was • 

hjiid l»y mo/’ In the Xiikhsli-i-Rustain Inscription we fiiul ikka-mar, as 
P//CA7/^/-/7i/7/-w/</>-,“from Persia,” lino 14; nppo II u-ikka-mar ap-larrikn^ 
what was sahl to them by mo/* line 15. JA/c, or iun\ is probably 
conuooted with the Monlwiri particle: see ninze nmro ami nizv marfo, 
“from his wife.” — Gaboleiitz, j»p. 389, 415. 

J^u implies ** in.” J?ce the following examples : — 

Tipi 3 'C va riluik Written in this tablet, III, (>7. 

Tipi ye va inni rilnik .. Not written in this tablet, 111. 70. 

Talarsis ir va siuiiifa They went against Dardases, II. 24, 29. 

llarsi ye va In this Persepolis, xv. 13. 

AjMii hi.^i-va jnittana .... I drove them iiitd the water, (/) I. 77. 

IIi.Y 3 ’e va sathak In this water they Avma* dr(»wne«l,(f) 1.77. 

Airui-va . . On the cro.>.s, II. .57, tiO’. 

C'hifa Ilii-nina \a rabbaka He wa.s chained in my ]»alacc, II. 50*, 66. 

This p(»>tpo.sitI()n appeals to be n^aiiied in Mordwin, forming the 
ade.^.'>iv(‘ ea.se after a vuwel, a.s kmlo-ca, “ in tin? hoii.se/' ptnido-aty “ oil 
the mountain.’’ 

‘‘in” or “among,” as Tuhitpiun yv ntivoy in the.se pro- 
\inees/’ 1. 17 j Tifli}tf(in.s ahniy “in the province*,” I. 25; see also 
I. 26j III. 6ti. The Pt'r.sian e<juivalent is sometimes afurfi, a.s in 
1. ‘21; .sonietime'5 a locative, a.s in line.s 31 and 35. The word clearly 
incliide.s the particle /7^ 

We now c<jine to a particle which appears to Hub.servo a variety of 
ii'^es ; it i.s that which wo reiuler rm or y//r/.v. This partich^ form.s tho 
predicative and factivc ea.se.s, it nets as a dcHnite article, probably as 
an accu.sitive ea>e al>o, and foruis ilerivative Mibrttanlives ; and in all 
these n.se.s it ha.s its allied particle of similar etymology in one or more 
of tho I 'grian tonguc.s. 

1 . As a predicative or factivc, it folbius the siib.stantivc Ko very 
frequently, as Ilii Ku-vus appitu ifullay “ 1 w^as aj»pointed king,” I. 10; 
I\o-ias j/ufri yutttiiiy “ he became king,” II. 12 ; it ii al.M> lound with 
other noiin.s, a.s Sfikaaljavaua-ras Jialsis yufik'iy “Ikj wa.s satrap of 
Ilactria,” IT. 80. See also I. 7, 4.5, 57, .58, II. .51; III. 5.5, 56. The 
only caso where the particle van i.s omitted after A'o ii-ed a.s a factivo 
is in II. 80. In this .signification ran appears allied to the Clieremiss 
vnhy a& in Mark x. 8, bt kuijonek ik kap-vnhy they .shall become one 
body;” and in John ix. 32, kuda (Jhristos-rnh hIh jdia fifdatHy “ who 
con.-idcred him to be Chri.st.” The same case is made jn Zyrianian 
by o.y, as, Matt. v. 36, ?/rdj/d-'js liho nyod-an kerniy “ to make it black 
or white.” In Mordwin, tbi.s ca.se is made by hn. • 
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• 2 \ Less often, and less certainly, vast appears to have the effect of 
a definite article, or else it forms the accusative. A mutilated example 

is found in in I. f)7, where we read JTu Tassunos-vas^ ka 

tlic ])eople.” A better instance is in II. 54, Hu Tan.su )w«-cffs mi fan it, 
‘‘ I sent out niy people,’* In the followin;!' line we find Hu )/rttlm-L'a.s. 
hiak lif~va.s^ hink prri vachchuja, “ I cut off tlie nose, and tongue, and 
ears,” where the omission of van after pn'i shows some variation of 
usage in the plural number. If in the last example we prefer to con- 
sider this particle as a representative of the pronoun ‘'his,” we have 
Ugrian analogy to support the supposition.' 

The cognate forms, which support the above vitJW'^, are these : in 
Mordwin, h forms a definite artich*, as lonitni-s, “ the man,” p. 245 ; in 
Zyrianian iia and rs niako tin* accusative case; in Mordwin zn makes 
the possessive “ his,” as krdr-zo, ‘Miis hand.” 

In iiai)rakimtiia.s^ “ the battle,” and tHkiiuiii<i.s^ “ falsehood,” wdiich 
so frequently occur, the final man may bo the definite article, or 
jierhaps, the w’ord may come under the form mentioned in the next 
paragraph. 

3 . I'a,s forms a derivative substantive, as /I’o/vrv, “ kingtlom,” from 
AV/, “king.” This w'ord occurs very frequently in the inscriptions 
(see L 7, 20, 21, 30, 45, 4(5). The Cheremiss language uses the 

termination ma.s// in the same w'ay, making (c. y.) kirha-manh., “a sun- 
blind,” from kvrhuy “ the sun idvhmanh, “a woman,” from A////*, ‘'a 
girl.” The Zyrianian uses o.s for this purpose, as piirton, “a sheath,” 
from pifrt, “a sword.” 

The termination ra has clearly the force of an indefinite article, 
and this value is made conspicuous by a comparison of III. 52 and 57, 
where, in passages jireciscly similar as to sense, a Persian” is 
rmnh'red by Par.sar-kir in the first, and Pat\sar-rn in the second 
iiHtanco ; it will be show^n that kir is the numeral ‘‘one.” Sometimes 
irra is used instead of ra. The following exanij>les are fouinl in the 
Inscription : 

Parsar-ra A Persian, II. 57, fiO, 01, 02. 

Arminiya-ra An Armenian, III. 58. 

Afar///-ra ... A Susian, 1. 5fi ; III. 50. 

Asagartiya-ra A Sagartian, III. 55. 


' See alsj<) Castrcii, Do At!i\is 'persoiialibii-, &c, ; “ Priecipuc tertisu persona} 
allixum compluribus in liiniuis cognatis, ut viilctiir ad nativam suam iiidoleni 
exiu'iulam, articulujuo dofimti, quo lue liiiguic gciit'intim careut, vim seiisiiii sub- 
<'i|)ienham nititur,” pa^p ll. 
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Bapilu-rni .... 

Miirkus-irni 

Vo:;s-im 

Yos-irni tir:is-rii 

111 IT. 7f), we li.ivt! iis a plural. It would appear as 

though irnt wen* reijuinnl after any syllable not elosing with a or r, 
Avhicli woubl render the* la.st syllablo of AJaHn doubtful. Jrsarniy “a 
leaelcr,” or simply “;:reat,’* is ]>robably the saino form, Ko-fn-irra^ in 
V. 14, is a ^.Tiiitive ease, put in the place of the more usual furni 
hn-fit-imio. In tlle.^e ea^e-s nt is perhaps the .saini? particle which will 
bf .sliuvvii in tlie *-eetitui of Aurlis to make a verb inderinite or eontiii- 
;,^ent. Tlie niinu'ral ///•, preceded by the sound of e, is found in the 
lollowiiii^ instances: P^trstii -/ii/'j '‘a Persian,” II. J.'t, .'bs ; 111. />2; 

‘‘ an Aniieniaii,” Jl. 22, iW ; liitjulu-rhir, “a H.ibylo- 

nian,” HI. .51. 

The 2 ‘biral nninber is formed by addin;,^ pu (»r Jh, but those 
jmrticles are not ii^eil indiscriminately; Jn follows a syllable com- 
nienein^' with a liquid or semi-\o\\el, and pu one be^dnnin^ with a 
surd or sonant. W'e have thus At'nUim/a-Jitj /^arfliunt-fft^ 
and SnLhis-jnf^ h'lt/hti/tf/rtfs-pu, In the- inscriptimi at 

Nakbsli-i-llustam, we lind use<l instead of pn fa. Ka is followed 
V fi (sec I 1, 7, ts ), which mi^dit show that kn is not tin* sound 
of this word. I have thought .sometimes of su^^j^^estin^^ .svfr (as 
allie<l to the Hebrew "11^ and Latin (.\’e«arj or .vu/-, as jiart of the 

nanic.s of Arsaces and Valarsa<vs, which mi;:bt have been written 

^ -'Tf 'm -'TI m'=. 

ara-aatc, “great king,” and vfil-ara-Hal’y “very great king,” ami the 
values of the syllables val and artt Avould suit the etymol(jgy; but 
as the character is used in no other word, any eliange would be purely 
a guess. Tdhijfauy, “a ]>r()vince,” is umH at Ileliistun as a plural, 
witliout the pluralizing particle (.sec Col. II. I, Are.); but in the 
smaller in-scriptiuiis, Ave find Tuh’nfu.s-pn-na^ “of the provinces;” the 
final 8 i)erbaps induces the u‘-e of as in ll.sljnymasyta-.ii/fj ii. B-4. 
Tas.sii)w.s and Yi'S :i]q>ear to be always plural. “ The goils” i.*^ remlercd 
anajtitijia in XA'ii. 14, and elsewhere. 

The plural takes the ca-e'Cudirig.s after pa or fa. a.H J\f}-faAitita^ 
“of the kings,” 1. 1; Jiapihi-fayafj “to the Babylon kins,” I. fi2; 
Mata-paAkklj 'Ho the Medians,” <fcc. But the Artaxerxes Inscription, 
ns- staled before, form.s an exce[>tion. 


A Babyhmian, 1. 

A Margian, HI. 50, 

Any man avIio is false, HI. (>4. 
Any one who is a liar, 111. iS3. 
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Tlie a<ljoctivc takes tlio declensional terminations when in connec- 
tion with a plural substantive, as Tnlni-fa arihi-fa, “ faithful horse- 
nieii,” I. 78; II. 54; Yos ariki-fa, ‘‘faithful men,** I. 42; Titssunos 
Mata-pa, “Median people,** II. 11; Ko Tnhihus-pa-na Iraikki-fn-inna 
Tfinaa-pa-my “king of the many-peopled provinces,” xvii. 6-7, which 
is made Ko Tahihm-pa vissa-tanas^pa-na in vi. 8. 

Adjectives do not appear to differ from substantives. Wc find no 
instance of the comparative degree, and the superlative is implied 
only, as more commonly in the Ugrian languages; an example is 
found at the beginning of xi. and xvi., irmrm annappi-pa-nny “greatest 
of the gods.*’ 


PRONOUNS. 

Personal. 

The pronoun of the first person singular is ////, always preceded 
by the perpendicular line; in the genitive case it is connected with 
the case-ending by the syllabic wf, making JIn-ni-na. This word is 
used for the dative in I. 16, Ilii-ni-na kufis, “they brought to me.” 
lln-ikkij “to me,*’ and TTii-ikkimar, “from me,” are constantly found. 
We have Unity as an obrK|ue cjiso in 11. 36, JTnn .w/Av, “he expected 
me,” or “waited for me;” and in xvii. 1 1 and vi. 42, anrnvaala Jinn 
niafftty.-uiy “may Ormazd ju’otcct me;’* in xv. 17, Un is curiously 
separated from un by the word onravmta. The dative is expressed 
by the simple Un in the expression Kovna II n Inniny “he gave me the 
kingdom,” in I. J), 20, and 45. In the Artuxerxes Inscription Yn is 
used instead of II n. 

The idural “we” is Xtkn: soe I. 8, Xikn Kofn hnfy “we arc 
kings;” 1. 5, Xikn Xirniis Akkavannisipn firiruniun, “we are callc«l 
the Achmmonian family. 

The second personal pronoun is made by A7, as in the following 
<‘xamples: — 

Ni, Ko Akka vasissin . Thou, king, wdio hereafter, III. 63-4. 

Ni, Akka vasissin Thou who hereafter, III. 66. 

Ni, uris appo Hu yutta.. . Thou, know that 1 have done, 111. 73-4. 

Hi the same manner that II u takes the accusative signiticatioii 
hy adding //a, so does Xi take ///, making Xln: as Xtn afpiti-ni, “may 
lie slay thee/’ HI. 76, SS, a tautology common to several languages. 
The similar expression Xinkania-ui, “may he befriend thee," in III. 

75, d6, is not so clear; because the phni&e hini inknnninli. in III. S3, 

^ « 
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aliews that the verb is inhani^ notwithstanding the difference of ortho- 
graphy. I think tlic repetition of n was felt to be unnecessary^ as in 
the English can’t for cannot. 

The plural “you” is not found; in the Nakhsh-i-Rustam Inscrip- 
tion, where we should expect this pronoun to occur in the atldrcss to 
the Persians, the singular number is used, both in Persian and in 
Scythic. This is accounted for by Colonel Rawliiison, with inucli 
probability, on the supposition that Darius “addressed the Persian 
race collectively, and used the singular numher in token of their 
inferiority to himself.'’ See his Memoir, p. 310. 

The pronouns Hu and Xi have each a secondary form, which is used 
somewhiit like an enclitic, in tlie same way as the jtronoininal ))crsonal 
and possessive sutlixes arc employed in all the Tartar longues: these 
forms are 7ui and ui. 'Ihe first is identical with that of all the 
languages conujarcd, the Finnish alone softening the m to n; the 
secemd is found only in Ostiak and Ottoman Turkish, tho Ugriaii 
tongues generally retaining only d or t. It appears that the original 
Bound was >//’, still retained in Tartar-Turkish, or ;//, as wo shall find 
in the Scythic >erlml termination, which is also retuiuod in the nd 
of si‘veral Samoyede dialects, as the Samoyed-Ostiak, Juracic, &c. 
Sec Castren, p. 28. 

Examples arc Tahii/ahua-un^ “ my province,” III. Co; J^'icans-mi, 
“my family,” 111. 80; ^lli/ts-miy “iiiy lions*;,” vi. 40; Suu/iuk-inty 
“my empire," xv. 18. Perhaj>s Ta,s,\uuos-vaf>-wiy II. may be 

another instance; hut the in.'^ertion of V(t.s looks strange, ami there is 
no e<|uivalent in the Persian text. 

Of the second person, tin* following examples may he allege*! — 
yir(tu.yulj “ tliy tiiiiiily, ' 111. 70, 88, ami j»r*)hably S7 ; anranmla 
ii'ls(is-i(iy “ may Oimazd enlarge for thee,” 111. 87; 

“may Orniazd make vain to thee,” ill. 80. This pronoun is fre*{uently 
accompauied hy as in the examples *piote*l in tlie prccetling 

page. 

The pronoun vu is u.-'C.mI as a p*i-se.s-iv*; j>ionoiiii only, hut tlie 
analogy of the second person render^ it jindiabJe that it might also bo 
used as an obli*|ue ca^e, either dative or a*Tii^ative It of rather 
rare emjdoymeiit in the inscription.-, the \vor*l Hu being ii‘-*jcl optionally 
for all cases, in Hu Attntu, “my father,” 1. o; Hu Luhururty “my 
subject,” II. 13-4, 22, 38, 01, 80; 111. 0. \Vc al.-o fiii*l Jln-ui-.tif used 
as a p*).s.>^cssivc — Aiuiaus Jlu-ui-uu, “my family, ’ 1.7; Ahjts Hu-ni-na^ 
“my house,” III. 81. No genitive of ni has been found arjal*»gou.y to 
the Ilu-ni-na *)f the first person. 

The posse.'-'?! vc “our' is made l»y Sikuciy clearly fr*»m -WXv/, 
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' we;” we Lave Nimam Nikariy “ our family,” in I. 6, 33, 37, 46; ami 
Ahjes Ni/caviy “our house," I. 52, 53. 

The pronoun “ he” is made \^y yu far ri, which J write /////)*/, and 
siipj/ose to mean ori^dnally “that person;” i/u being the remote demon- 
strative, and y//n7 a root of very wide extension, meaning “ man.” 
y/fri is very frequently use<l, with and without the usual suffixes — 
Ju/L'tfif yafri yiitiany “he became king,” 11. 12; yitfrikhi porii^y 1. 25, 
11. 12, yvfri/cha yoris, I. 5S, “ went over to liim.” Yufri is also very 
frequently placed after ju-oper names, without any apparent necessity, 
us we may infer from linding the same name in precisely the same 
sense without the addition. Thus in I. 66, 65, 75, wc have Taasnaos 
appo NitUpaal yafn-nay “ the army of Naditabirus,” as though yafri 
were inserted mendy as a vehicle to carry the genitive particle ////; 
but in I. 76 we lind TaHHuuoit aypo YltUpaal-nay without yafri. This 
annexation yufri to proper names occurs tliroughout the inscriptions 
(see 1. 23, 78, 75; 11. 50, 54; 111. 45, Sic, (iLc.), and the word looks more 
ike a substitute for a detinite article than a demonstrative pronoun. 
I<]xani])les of its use as an independent personal pronoun have been 
already cited, to which avo may a<ld II. 12, 14, 5.9; III. 50, 55, where 
it is nuule the subject of the verb, and 11. 22, 38; III. 18, where it is 
tlie object. Once only (III. 22) yafri is used as a plural; but 1 am 
inclined to suppose it is so used iiia<lvertently, from a confusion 
between Vibanits (whose name comes immediately before /////)*/) and 
the more distant Taasnuos^ to which yujri really refers. 

The secondary form of ytfri is /;■, Avhich, hoAvcver, unlike mi and 
niy is placed always lad’ore tlio verb which affects it. From the 
frc((uent occurrence of ir before a verb, and after a proper name, I 
Avas at first induced to supjiosc it the mark of an accusative case, and 
to read, for instance, Kampnehiya yafri Yartiyar afpisy I. 23, “ Cain- 
byses ille Ihirdem occidit,” instead of lAn'tiya ir afpis, which I now 
translate “ he, Cambyses, killed him, Bardes.” Several instances 
oc<Mir in wliich the pronominal nature of ir is clear: avi ir (fpiyn, 
“there I slew him,” I. 44; JIu ir afpiya, “I sIcav him,” I. 64; II u~ 
ikki ir uoyar, “ they brought him to me,” II. 65, &c. J^c.: it is also 
used before neuter verbs, as w ill be seen w hen Ave come to that part of 
our essay. In III. 21, its ajqiearance before //////d.v is unintelligible to 
me ; but it may have been written inadvertently as before a neuter 
verb. The pos.scssivc “ his” is made by nifaci, placed, like Xikaviy 
after its noun. It occurs in I. 43, II. 57, III. 17, 18, 44, 45, 
always after 4he word atarrivaity “followers." 

The plural pronoun “they” is made by the demonstrative //p/z/’/i 
or apfay used indiscriminately. I cannot remember that it is ever found 
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as a personal pronoun in the nominative ease;* hut it would probably 
be apiUy if so used, as it is when put iidjcctively — see II. 1, appi 
Tnldjpius, ‘'these provinces;” Yv^ appi^ “those men/’ III. i)3. The 
following sentences arc examples of its use: apin his-va piiltaua^ “I 
drove them into the river,” I. 77 ; onauriasa appin ufpis^ “ ho seized 
and slew them,” III. 33; lln ajypin oj'phpt^ “I slew tlioni,” III. 48. 
In the third column, lines 47 53, wc have this demonstrative used 

several timcKS, like ///07, with a projior name, in the repetition of a 
similar phrase, signifying “he caused the Persians, Susians, ^vc., to 
rebel.” The passage occurs nine times; ami in the Persian text it is 
always represented by the same words, repeate<l like a fi>rmula; but 
in the Scythic version, cither from a love of variety, or perhaps from 
the unfixed condition of the language, it is iflways rendertul by a 
diflerent set of words. TJio j>assago is much mutilated, bflt enough 
remains to show the variable practice: in line 50 wc tind jfufri 
xifarll-fa appin pajatanj “ho caused the Siisians to relnd;” in lino 53, 
pafri Afarli-fa pnjhlati; in line 54, pnfri Maia-pa apin pafafhs; and 
in line 50 wc also tind in line 52, replaces In 

111. 74, apin is used apparently in the singular number. In 111. 04, 
appir seems to have the meaning of appin. 

Two ]nirticles, //c and ap^ are found before verbs which signify 
“ to address;” the former appears to mean “him,” or “ to him,” and 
the latter, which occurs more frequently, “them,” or “to them.” 
The opposition is seen by a coiii])arisoii of tho.sts phrases in which 
Darius ad<lresses the ollicers or troops whom he dispatched upon tho 
several military expeditions he was engaged in: where he mentions 
the departure of Dadarshisli, in II. 23, he says, pvchiLu jvMripa, 
“thus 1 addressed him;” and in lino 33, sj)eakiiig to Voniises, ho 
says, ijvchitii ye-tiri ; in both cases followed by vatn or ctla in tlio 
singular, the e<[uivalcnt of the Persian pridiya. In tho more usual 
case, where Darius addre-ses the army generally, we have ycchilu 
apdiriya^ followed hy citas^ the equivalent of pnld (sec II. 14, 62). 
Ap-tiriya occurs also in I. 16, 111. 41; ap-lirina^ in vi. 30; ap-lirisy 
in II. 6, 53-60; 111. 2, 37, and elsewhore. I think //c, in yvliiHy 11. 63, 
must be the singular juoiiomiiial particle. The expressions apvatcus 
and cvaptusla will bo considered under tho verbs. 

The following is a summary of the personal pronouns as hero 
detailed : — 

‘ Apin looks like a iioiniiiative ca.se in vi. 16, yupa ajtin warm, “ that they 
kfpt but it may be “ that to themselves they ' 
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Nominative. 

Genitive. 

PoBHCSbivO. 

Objective. 

Accusative 

I 

PIu 

Iln-m-na 

mi 


Hun 

Thou ... 

Ni 


in 

ni 

Nin 

He 

yufri 

yufri-na 

nitavi 

ye ir 


We ... 

Niku 


Nikavi 



You 






They .... 

appi 



ap 

appin 


Demonstratives. 

The (lenionstrativc pronouns are yo, and yii^ “that.” 

Yc is used either substantively or adjoetively, and either before 
or after its noun ; as an adjective it is cither singular or plural. 
Exanijdes'of ail these uses follow : ye appo Jin ynttn, “this is what I 
did/’ I. 21, .^4; ye llit y at ia^ “this I did in Media/’ 

I I. 07% Before its noun: ahka ye ^-Munin paHla, “who made this earth/’ 
V. uHramaala ye Kovaa llii pinh^ “ Orniazd gave me this king- 
dom/’ I. 20. After its noun : T'qn ye, “this tablet/* III. 84; Tahiyaea 
//c, “these provinces/’ I. 15, 17; pat ye atiea, “in these battles/’ 

III. GO. 

Yu is always folio wc<l by pa in the singular numbor, and by pi pa 
in the jdural. Kxain 2 )lcs--////y^r^ uppo “that wliich has been 

done,” vi. 00; appo .. yupa yuttaa, “what [1 commanded themj that 
they did,” vi. 1(»; Korun uppo .,,.yupu II u noyuyu, “the kingdom 

Avhich that 1 recovered, 1. 4G; yupu follows uukih\ “heaven/’ in 

the usual introductory pii.^sages of the small inscriptions; as, unkih 
yupu, “that heaven:” in xv. alone, it is yufupu. In the plural 

wo have as yupipa yufrikki poris, “they 

deserted to him,” II. 11-2; Tunnunos yupipu, “those people,” II. 74, 75; 
yupipa ufpis, “slay them,” II. 31); yupipu- na, “of them,” is found in 
ill. 72. Yurt upu is also a demon.strativc, and seems to be identical in 
signilication (perhaps in sound) w ith yupu ; see I. 10. 

The indelinite syllabic (a or ta may be mentioned here, as it is 
frequently joined to yupu ; it is the Latin cuiit^ur, old Persian c/tiya ; 
and is of still more extensive use than cither; w^e have tiuru- 

uhustu uisyu,snl, “ that may Orniazd protect,” xv. 20, xvii. 24. The 
Persian arttnehiyu, which represents yuputa, is as though one could 
say illtulcuHtjue in Latin ; in English we might say “that whatever it 
may be.” We have in xv. 12, (uhic-tu, in Persian auiyushchiya, 
uliutlcumjue,.^* SLuy i)t\icv soever.” The Persian chiya is more elastic 
than the Latin cunque, but it scarcely reaches the marri-ta of I. 29, GO, 
“ alUsoevor,” omnincuuque, and still less the verbal (a, which makes a 
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definite tense indefinite, like our auxiliary, in such expreksions as “I 
lia\ o done, aiul “ I may have done.” These will he explained in the 
seetjon of tlie verbs, and in the moan time T express my eonviction 
that Id or ht is the same? particle everywhere, and that it makes either 
a.<ljective. ])roiioiin, or verb indefinite. In the Mordwin the syllable 
la is st*t kefore ])rononns with the si^^niticatioii of the German irqnul, 
according to Gabelcntz (sec Grammar, p. ?(»l). This comes very near 
to the Scythie meaning. In Ostiak the .same purpose is ansAvered by 
the termination al, which accords more in usage nith the Scythic term; 
r.g. Dial is “ simiethiug,*’ metl-^al^ '^anything** |W'o Grammar, p. ol). 
Other demonstrative ])ronouns are (wp\y “these,” in the accusative 
appin or apta, Examjdes of their use have been given under (ho 
personal pronouns, .[pir and appir arc also foirtid, but 1 hardly know 
how to explain them. 


KeLATIVK PRO.\(HrNS. 

The Scythic language has a genuim* Tartar ndative particle always 
placed at the close of a sentence, as in Turki'^h, Mongol, ami Mancliu ; 
this particle i.s p/, and will be mentioned ]>resently ; but it has also 
llie true ludo-Geruuinie relative pronoun, allied to tin; definite article, 
like the ov and /> of the Grec'k, in which it agrees more with the IJgriaii 
languages. It is of course impos.siblc to say whether this relative 
jn’onoun i.s an iuhorent [lart of the Scythic language, or whether it 
was merely adopt^'d, in imitation of the Ikjrsian text from which tho 
tranhlation wa.s made, partly from the de.^-irc to bo litoral, and if tho 
translator was a Persian, which is likely to have been the case, from 
the difficulty lie would feel in comprehending tho terminal relative 
particle; such a difficulty is felt by Eurojxjans when tiny begin to 
translate into a language having no other means of rendt;riiig a relative 
jdirase ; and our couiitrymoii in India are fully aware of it when they 
render English into Tamul or Telugu. 

The Scytliic redative pronouns arc nlx'ka and appo; the former is 
used for persons only, and the latter cither for jicrsons or tilings. The 
following instances will .^erve to show the use of akka : akka 

h'sarra appini tirisH, “he who was aj)pointe<l leader,” II. 8 ; gufri 
sinnik akka “he came who said,” II. ol ; see also III. 20, 32, 

i^c. Ni akka vnaisHin Tipi ge chigainlij “ thou who hereafter shalt 
see this tablet, III. 84 ; J\7, Ao, Akka, “thou, 0 king, who,” III. C4. 
It is used also witli inclysion of tho antecedent : akka M ala-pa- na 
irsarra, “he who was leader of the Medians,” H. 17. * Akka takes 
the usual pa in the plural: akka-pa sassa Bartiya ir taniasli, 
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“ [ ho killed ' the people] who formerly had known Bardea,” I. 38 ; 
Ji'iak Yos akJea-pa aiarrivan nitavi y^ipofn pi, “and the men who 
were his chief adherents,” III. 45. A curious instance is seen here of 
the perfectly indiflTerent use of appo and aickn where persons arc 
treated of ; the precodin^^ line 44 has the whole phrase in precisely 
the same words, with the sole difference that nppo is put instead of 
dhka-pa ; and this is perhayjs the cause why pi is exceptionally put at 
the end of a sentence in which ahka is the pronoun ; this particle 
often closes the relative ]>hrasc when appo is used, and the two sen- 
tences come so near tof^ether that one must have influenced the other. 
In III. 72 we have nlcka-pa Ko-fn, “those who were kini^s,” which is 
in conformity with Indo-Germanic usa^^e, and is a verbal translation 
of the rersian t(;xt. 

The eases in which nkkn may be englished by the definite article 
are numerous : such as Oanmafin akka Makaa, “ Gomates the Ma- 
giaii,” 1. 33, 34, 42, Ac., while the akka is omitted in I. 40. In some 
cases wo hardly know whether to take the article or relative pronoun 
in making the translation ; such as Bartiya akka Kuraa sakri, 1. 33, 
which may be “ Bardos, the son of Cyrus,’* or “ Bardes, niho was son 
of Cyrus.” 

Appo is rather more frecpiently employed than akka, and its uses 
are more various, as will appear from the following instances : 


Appo, “which,’* 

Kovas appo Gauniatta 

Kovas appo kutkaturrakki 

Tipi yo appo liu rilura 

And in the plural, 

Tahiyaus ye appo 

An annapatua... appo Gaumatta 

Appo, “ who.” 

Yo 3 a 2 >po atarrivan nitavi 

Ko-fii nppo IIu mauriya 


The kingdom which Gomates, Ac. 
I. 32. 

The kingdom which had been 
taken away, I. 4fi. 

This tablet which I have written, 
III. 84. 


Those are the provinces which, 
I. 15. 

The temples which Gomates, 1.47. 


The men who wore his followers, 
III. 44. 

Kings whom I cajUured, III. 60. 
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AppOy like al'lca, frequently inclmles the niitiTcdoiit : • 


Appo ITn ap-tiriya That which T said to them, T. 16. 

Ye appo Hn yutta This is wlwit I did, I. 21-2. 


The word which usually moans “if,” following (ippo^ pvos it 
an extentlod signification : Appo auht TTu-ikhi-mat' fivikJ^'ay “ what- 
ever was sai<l by mo,” 1. 19; this is like the Latin tiirpiift. 

Appo, like ffH'ff, has often the force of a dofinirc article ; and hero 
also wo can generally scarcely ^lecidc whether the article or relative 
pronoun be the better version ; the following instances may be adduced: 

Tahiyaus appo tahie The other provinQes, I. 26, .90, 3r», />0. 

Tassunos appo Nilitpaal-na The people of Nati tab inis, I. 76. 

Tassunos appo lIu-nT-na .... My peo]>le, II. IS, 19, Sic, 

Tassunos appo Patifa-na .... The peojile of the rebels, II. IS, 27, 38. 

These, with the exception of the first, are generally verbal transla- 
tions of the Persian text, which has htro Itpo maiia, hora hpa NmlUa- 
Viralnja, where the hj/n is as mucli a definite article a.s the (rreck » in 
such ail expression as " n <l>A/7r7r«f». The last cited ])hra.se is 

made Tasttimof; appo Vaiijh in II. 2.3, and wc have TaHHunoa Patifa-na, 
without tlic connecting word, in II. 31. 

Appo also becomes a simple conjunction, like the Latin quod and 
English that ; examples arc 

Tassunos inn! tarnas appo Bar- The people knew not that Bardes 


tiya afpika was killed, I. 21. 

appo IIu innl Bartiya [Let it not bo known] that I am 

not Bardes, T. 39. 

appo Gaumatta inni .. . [I laboured | that Goinatcs should 

not .... I. 63. 


In I. 47, 51 and 53 wo have repetitions of the i»hra.se thap appo 
anha appukn-ta, the meaning of which is shewn by the Persian text to 
be, “as it was formerly.*’ A.s the combination appo-anka certainly 
implies “whatever,” and nppvka is “ heretofore” or “first,” and ta 
indefinite, the whole phrase will without any difficulty bear the sense 
required ; but in the following paragraph, line 55, wc have the same 
words, only without the indefinite ta, as equivalent to the Persian 
paaava yatha, “after that.” Now unless we choose to make the same 
word mean both “ before” and after,” we have no resource but to 
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tjoiiclucio tliab the Scythian translator varied the expression, writing 
“ this is what I did when first I possessed the kingdom. ' The pur- 
j)()rt of tlio paragraph accords with this, and the omission of the indefi- 
nite ta will, I think, boar out tho meaning hero given. 

The true Tartar relative particle, as before mentioned, is whicli 
1 believe to have been suiricicnt, a.s in Mongol and Turkish, atid in tho 
Dekkaii languages, to distinguish a relative sentence without tho 
addition of any other pronoun, though it is rarely so found in the in- 
scription ; it is always terminal, and the following examples shew its 
use : ITn-ni-na hnu Hrivfni pi, ‘Svhicli is md called mine,*’ I. 23, 30, <tc. 
Tliis phrase is several times repeated ; in I. 15, it is a little varied, 
being written ahko-pa II u-nl-na him tlrimn pi; but it is generally put 
without the a<hlition : Yor nppo atnrnvan miari ynpofn pi, “the men 
who wore his chief adherents,*’ I. 43 j IT. 57 ; HI. 17, &c. ; Taliijfamt 
ye (tppo pafalifa pi^ these are tho provinces which rebelled,’* 111. fil. 

This is analogous to the Turkish^ ijJj, “the secret which 

is in my heart;** bjXi ^ t “that which is on high.** 'Plio Mongol 

'luujhor'ilv-li^ “ which is in tho lake,’* is like this, and the usage of 
Tamul ami Telugu is precisely similar. The Volga tongues, to which 
tho Scythic forms are more closely allied, appear to have adopted a 
relative ]»rononu in analogy with Indo-Gormanic languages; but 
translations from these languages made by foreigners are suspicious, 
and we have no other authority. The Finnish and Magyar languages, 
both cultivated by natives, and possessing such relative pronouns, 
afi’ord a stronger ease against tho opinion which I am myself more 
inclined to adopt. 


Indeterminate Pronouns. 

“ A ir’ is made by varrifa, varpafn fa, and varripafata; the Ostiak 
per and perila, both liaving the same moaning, may he allied to 
these words. I rather think that var is the root, that it is made 
indefinite by la, and that tho other words are plurals; but the usage 
is not uniform. Examples follow: ynpa varrita yuttut-fa, “all that 

we have done,’* xv. 15; Tassunos vai'rita poria, “all tho 

people deserted,” I. 61; Tassunos varripafata ircJiiyas, “all the2>coplo 
saw him,” 11. 66. The same phrase in 11. 13, has varpafafa, 

AHari, in I. 33, must be “ every one.” The Persian equivalent 
is cliishchiya. It occurs again in 111. 80, but may be there only part 
of a word. ^ 

“Other” is fahie^m the Persian text, aniya; it comes after the 
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uouii with appo, as Taln/aits appo iahir, ‘‘ the oilier provnices/' I. 2ii, 
30, 35, 50. Ill III. 70 wc find annap appo tahifapa, “the other 
gods,” after the aiiiilogy of rarrifftpa. In xv. 12, the indefiiiito {ff is 
added, iiiakiiig tidiit t-r, “aiiy other whatever;” in rer>ijin, anii/nshchtpa; 
and the same IVrsian word is roiidered in III. (>.0 hy tahi/ciiit —iwi 
adverbiaf expression, like //•/•/, in L. f'l, put indelinitcly. From 
a mutilated passage in III. 7, it appears that tahi nniy conic before its 
noun without the word is gone, but as llie Persian text hii.s 

(tniija /■(/./ Y/, ‘‘another army,” and To mt it mm is visible on the e.ist, with 
tlie succeeding words filled up, it may lx; fairly concluded that the 
phra&o was to hi 'rits,\onos\ 

It must be admitted that the anahigios i>f the pronouns with those 
of the Ugriaii tongues arc feeble; but there are some, ami if we go to 
the languages of India, wo find more. I believe JJo, ‘‘I,” is allieil to 
the universal m of the Ugrian tongues, and on is so beyoml a doubt. 
The )i of the second ])ersoii is found in the Ostiak iirotf ; and in the 
Tamul, Malayaliui, and Tiida, wc have the full ni. The radical /r of 
the relative pronoun is also counmm to all, being ho in Finnish and 
CMierciniss, h'oii in Mordwin, khoi in O.-tiak, and koJif in Zyrianian. 
Tiihi is certainly allied to the TiirkUh Jo^xJn. Any oIIkm's known 
to mo are mcutioiie<l elsewhere. 


XrMKllAL.^. 

It is unlucky for our purpose that the IuM'ription« contain no 
numeral words, the pcrpeiidicuhiT and hook repeated serving to show 
the iiiinibers, as in the other Cunoiforni aljihalx^t " ' we have lhu'> 

yr, yyy, W’ <'• reprcMm. 2 , .-j, t, s, m, 

• }) is made Y, a cfuivcnient abimlL'’oment not ma-bj by tin* A^-sy- 

“ ' ‘ Y 

rians wdio wrote YYT- numlier writt<‘n in letters is kiOy 

’ YTT " . . , 

“one,” which is placed so frequently after a pi'ritilc name, with lh« 

force of the indefinite article. We liiive thus Pi/rnf’r-kir, “a I’cr.siaii, 

II. 13, 38; III. .*2; “an Armenian,” II. 22, 30; 

Jiajiilu-i-l-ir, “a Babylonian,” III. .ol ; ]\Iitrl-iix-,k'h\ “a Mar<rian,” 

III. 5G. Huvm-lir, “a certain man,” II. 4 , 3, <X.c., occurs frciiuontly, 

and the intervention of the letter r in other cases whore r i.s not 
inherent as in Parsar, aflords a presumption that the syllable ven 
does not correctly represent the .sound of ^ 


VOI. XV. 
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solcctod kpnv, supposing tlio cliaractcr to 1)C a coinpouml of >- 
and but discarded it from its awkward nppoarancc: I now tliink 
it bettor than vcd; but it is too late to alter, and this is of iho loss 
eoii.so(|ijencc as the .syllable is admitted to be a more makeshift. That 
the lirst r is not a part of iho numeral ap]»ears from the e''i)re.ssioii 
frerjiicnlly occurring ill the introdiietory jiassage of the .small inscil])- 
lion.s, / /V “one of many-'’ in the Persian aicu lut/tinuni, 

"Jhe ordinal iMimber i.s made by aihliiig i:u to the cardinal. Sec 
T. Tj ir. 28, 82, li; TIT. In all <‘a--o.i whore the iii.scri]»tion i.s 

uniiiutilaled, A\ c lind after the niimeial; and a.s the ordinal 
ill (‘Very .such inslance is in a sort of ahlativc.* case, moaning ‘‘at the 
seoond (or lliinl) time,” it is aliiio.st eerlaiii tliat ni is flic ea-^o-ending 
and inuH or Vti.s the artiede, leaving ihi for the ordinal formative. This 
is prcci.scly the Saiiioyed of Gabelentz, whore Iri^ ‘Mbur,” iiiake.s tclint, 
‘‘fourth” (.sec Zeiisohrift der dout.schcn morgoiilandi.schen Ge.scll.schaft^ 
vol. V. j). 40). In the Cheremiss, uiiiltii is mo.st frcc^uently the form 
(.se(j Wicdcmauii, j). 01, and Castren, HO* Ofctlak form is met 

(Castri'm, p. 87). It i.s not utdikely that the final consonant in both 
laugiiage.s may have tlu^ force of the definite article. Unluckily, in 
I. 7, >> hero the ordinal is in the nominative (or predicative) case', the 
im])re.^slon i.s lo.st ; it would have hhown 'vvlicther or not tlio m he a 
ca.se-onding; hut there is hardly room for the .syllahle in the .‘^iiaec 
loft, w hich i.s so iiir oidoiiec that it does not form part of the ordinal 
number. 


VERBS. 

Indications of tlic analogy between tlie language of tlio Scytliic 
liiscrijitions and those still spoken in the hasin of the V(dga arc more 
obvious in the fonn.s of tin' verbs than in tlie other parts of .sp(?ecli, 
tliougli the only part we have of the verb at all ayiproaching comj»lelc- 
ness is the past tense. We .should liave c.vpceted several exainyde.s of 
the future tense in the third column, as avcU as of the imperative 
mood, and of any other modal iuodification.s, if the language yiosscs-sed 
any; hut, unfortunately that column is deplorahly mutilated, and we 
arc thus deprived of certainty in our conclusions. This pcrhajis is of 
less coiiseipiencc in the class of languages compared than it would bo 
ill the Indo'Gcrmaiiic tongues, hecauso the dilleronce of tense is made 
rather by the addition of a letter or syllable between the root and 
teriniuation than by any change in tlie termination itself. Probably 
some of these modifications are concealed under the forms wdiich I 
have t)cen compelled to leave unexplained. 
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Wo procc'ctl to give \vli:it appears to bo the normaf form of tlio 
l»ast touso. 


^ erbs ending in u. 


Til u 

ll 

lait Person {Singular...*... 

a or aya 

i or iya 

u or ana 

2mr „ 

3rd 

ainii 

inti 

IS 

1 aiati\. 

1st Person Plural 

ay at 

i ifnd 1 



2 lid 


Tlio panidiiiiii may be coiii])ared with llifit of llio Zyrianiaii 
protorito, of whlfli /yry, “ 1 have done,” f'erve as an examjilo ; 

it is thus eon jiii^afed : Zv ;*//, I’rrtfn, L'rrj/'i, i rrifni, /trrj/iunfd^ 
(Grammar, ]). tS.)j. 'J'lie Scythic person jiliiral lias more analogy 
with the Magyar ami Sihoriau ; tJie former ends iif //>/» in the j>rcteriLe 
tense, and jul: (pr. /////) in th(' present: ilie Ostiak form lor tho 
.simo case i> and the Samoiede-Ostiak u( (Caslrrn, |>. 30). Tho 
,S<*ylhic second jkm’soii sini^iilar i-' sonn'tiinos written instcaid of 

iu!i: hnt 1 do noi lliink that any niodilieatioii of tlie M'nst* of the verh 
is canstMl hy this eliani^e. We have* al-o /V//. 

Tlie follow inir examjdiis, taken almost entirely from tho Jiohistirii 
Inscription, will furiiisli the evidence of the ahovo ])aradi;riii : — 

FrusT Timsox Si.Noi.LAn. 

In ((.•^Yitltaj I did,' passim; .siirnities also “I am” (seo yatliis 
below). 

Puyatta (?) “ 1 neared,” I. 72, 7Jh 

LnclfoynUa^ I went away,” JJ. 10. 

Soyayaj “1 brought, .-ent,” J . ."j 1 , G.'3, 7!> j II. 7 t, SI. 

In i. --Jfj)}, ‘*1 killed,” 1. 711; H. -^3; afidya^ 1. 42, 41, .OG, G4, 
GO, 7:7, 70; 111. 4.9. 

Tiri, ‘'I .said,” IT. 39; tiriya, II. 14, 23 ; HI. 41. 

Vachchi, “I cut off,” II. G.3 ; mchchiya, II. .7.7. 

Poriyaj “I went,” I. 0*7, 71 ; 11. 49. 

Marriya, .seized, pos.sc.s.'red,” I. 21, 79 ; mauriyn, 111. GO. 

t 

In I. 17-S, and III. 81, wo have Icukliy “I favoured,” where 
Icuktaya w'ould have been expected. ^ ^ 

H 2 
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In — EvUtiy “ I deprived/’ 1. 44 (not clear; perhaps ecitvvfi). 

Yuttv, “ I sent,” II. 22. 

Fatu, I. 21; IL 57, 67 (I hardly know the meaning). 

Bilum, “ I wrote,” xvi. 24. , 

Kituca, II. 56, 65 (certainly a first person singular, but I 
am not sure of the moaning). 

The difference between i and iya, as well as that between u and 
wiw, is merely formal. Tliat there is a greater distinction between a 
and aya may bo inferred from the passive forms; ijnfla becomes 
yuilalc, and nofjnya, noyailc; this however may be aecideiital. 

Second Person Singular. 

The form of this case being more uncertain and various, the 
}>asHages in which it occurs will bo cited at length. They arc arranged 
here with reference fo the several forms, for the convenience of investi- 
gation by others who may have better means than I have of penetrating 
the value of the modifications found. 

Inti : — 

Anka luliie yo inni tartinti. If thou do not conceal this record, 

Tassunos apin tirinti but tell it to the people, III. 74. 

Anka >- Tipi ye chiyainti If thou see this tablet, III. 85. 

Ni akka ►- Tipi yo chiyainti .. Thou who shalt see this tablet, 

III. 84. 

Yufri hiui iii-kanninti Him do not thou befriend. III. 8.:J. 

The last example must be an impciativc, as must also be the liini 
vitrhtainfi, hini antavtauiti, ‘^do not abandon, do not oppose” (?), of 
vi. 48. 

In the phi*ase hini lilintl, ‘^mayest thou have no 

oflspring,” in III. 76 and*8J), the last word should perhaps be divided 
hit inti, ‘^inuy it be to thee;” but 1 do not quite see througli the 
construction. 

Tnta • 

Anka sarak liiluc ye tartiiita ... If again thou conceal this record, 
• III. 76. 

Anka thap innifapata If as long as thou livest thou pre- 

fye]chitu kuktaiiita . serve them, 111. 86. 
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Irti ; — 

Appo yutirti What thou shalt do, III. H7. 

Anka ►•'I'ipi ye iniii kukirti.... If this tablet thou sluilt not jire- 

serve, III. 8S. 

Third Person Singular and Plurai.. 

In a. — Chn/as’j ‘‘saw,” I. .■)(), (jO. 

Tanufs^ “know/* I. 24. 

Xoi/dii, “brought/* 1 1. Go. 

Yuttofi, “did/* I. 10, 1.9 ; II. 20, cS.c. 

The verb yvl means “to do,” and “to be.” I believe tlicso 
meanings to be connected, as aro^^o and fario in Latin, the one being 
the causative of the otlicr. Jut in Magyar is analogous to the Latin 
y/7, “ it happens,” “ it takes place;” in some of the Ugriau dialects the 
addition of t makes a causative ; thus, in Ostiak yeadem is “ I drank;” 
yenttvm^ “I caused to drink.” In like manner yiUta in Scythic 
signifies “ I am,” and yutiia would mean “ I caused to bo,” “ I made;” 
but as such an accumulation of consonants would be inconvenient, 
both .significations arc expressed by the same word. Throughout the 
Jlchistun Inscription these semscs are distinguished in the third person; 
'■•he was” being written as in I. 59, II. 12, 

81, etc.; and “ho made,” *a the 

cases before cited; but the distinction i.s not made at Persepolis or 
elsewhere ; nor is it made at Behistun in the pretcrpluperfcct tense : 
I believe the syllable made by two letters was pronounced Jong, and 
might be written (as; .sometliing like this is found in tlie first person 
])lural also. 

The termination tils is added to pronouns in tlic sense of the verb : 
Ave have thus frequently hn-fds, “he Avas to me,” or “ tlioy Avere to 
me,” II. 12, 34, &c.; yc-tdsj “he made to him” (il lui fit), II. G3 : we 
have tas, meaning “it was,” in I. 33; tasJa, “ he hath created,” must 
bo the same word witli the addition of /a (see vi. 2). The frequently 
occurring phrase /ji/Ji 11 a ids is translated in the analysis “ a helper 
ho was to me,” it might perhaps have been better “ help he made to 
me;” the instance in II. 12, is rather in favour of the former rendering; 
that in II. 63 of the latter. Apvatas, “he made to them,” II. 25, 71, 

82, looks like the same termination. See below the first person 
jdural for a like usage.' 

* This is in entire accordance i^itli Ugrian usn^e. See (for the Merdwin) 
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In L-^Afpis, "ho killed,” I. 2:i; II. 8, 18; HI. 33-4, c<tc. 

Kutis^ "brought,” I. 16. 

Marriit, “fioizod, held,” I. 31, 62; II. 65. 

Satis^ "awaited,” II. 20, 36, 48. 

PoWs, "went,” I. 24, 20, 38, 58, 62; II. 12; III. 20. 

Tiris, "said,” II. 6, Scq. 

In «. — Evifns, "lie deprived,” I. 24. 

ItiliiSj "he wrote,” in xvi. 23; but the s uncertain. 

In I. 40 we have vvnpLmia^ certainly meaning "ho had taken from 
them this may bo cvHus with the obrupic pronoun ap interposed and 
the indefinite la; the word would thus mean "he took from them 
at any time.” 

I do not know if the tcrmin.ation sa in Ihap dnpasia, "when ho 
saw,” vi. 27, be the indication of a subjunctive mood: the termination 
docs not occur elsewlierc; but it is quite in accordance with the form 
of the Chcrciniss, whicli adds she to the root in the third ])erson 
singular of the conjunctive, while the indicative takes c.s7/. See 
Wiedemann, p. 130. 


First Pkhson Pjjjral. 

Tuttai/nf, " wo did,” I, 70~1, 74, 75 ; II. .>1-2. 

YuHihuf, "we did,” II. 53. 

These two modes of spelling give nearly the saine sound ; with the 
addition of the indefinite iff a contraction takes pl.aco, iiU being .substi- 
tuted for tayut; as in xv. 1.5, yuliui-ht, "wo have ever done;” in 
antuyolnilta, " we cro.sscd,” 1. 68, the contraction is not made. Per- 
hap.s wa.s pronounced tyu. 

The termination hut is found alone in the following cases, in a 
similar way to the ttU and tan meutioned above : 

Sassa-ta kara-ta-turi sacho hut From old time wo are descended, 

1 . 6 . 

Niku Ko-fa hut We are kings, I. 8. 

When two verbs come together in the tliird person, whicli would 
in English be connected by the copulative conjunction, it is not un- 

(rabelentz, p. 402, where it appears that any words whatever, in any form, may 
assume the verbal ending : examples are paz-an^ " I am the Lord pazon^an, 
“ I anf the Lord's pots-auy " I am in,” &c. &c. 
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usual to terminate the first verb in ssa, instead of s. Instances of this 
practice are seen in the sentences which follow : 


Ir marissa, ir afpis 

Yeehitu ap-tirissa nanri 

Maiirissa nppin afpis 

Appin pafatassa niinri 

Ir vaclitava 'Sa pa fa ti fa .... 


Tlu?y seized him and killed him, 
II. 8. 

Tims he addressed tliein and said, 
II. 10. 

lie seizr<l and killed them, 111.33. 
He excited them and said, 111. 
. 00 - 1 . 

They forsoMk him and revolted, 
11. (iO-70. 


The first form may ])orliaps he looked at as run dial, hut 1 am 
more inclined to C(»nsider it as continuativo; merely .shewini^ that the 
speaker lias something more to say. 

There is another modification found which may be called the imlc- 
finite past, meaning wjiat lias been done at some time or other, as dis- 
tinguished from that which was done at some doniiito tiino ; it is like 
the distinction made in Engli.sh by the ditlcrciit forms, “ I iiiade,” and 
I liave made.” An exaiu])lo i.s found in InHcrij)iiou xv,, on the gates 
of Porsepolis, wlicre Xerxes .says: “I ma<le this portal,'’ and *‘many 
other noble Morks I have made;’ in the former instance using the 
definite, and in the latter the imleiinite form. The distinction is made 
by suffixing the syllable to the first ])cr.son singular, ami fa to tlio 
Ihird persons and^to the first person plural. It is not improbable that 
tlie difforcnce In the terminations nfi and r(i of tlie second person sin- 
gular, before mentioned, maybe a similar modification. 

The following examples arc in point : 


First person. 

Ye... Hu yiitta; irsiki tahiota ... 
Hu yutta-ra 

Appo Hu yutta-ra, yupata, &c. 

Appo Hu ap-tiri-ra, yupa yut- 

tas 

Ye Taliiyaus appo Hu marri-ra 

Xi, akka Tipi yo chiyainti, 
appo Hu rilu-ra 


I’liis I made, and many other works 
I have made, xv. 12 - 14. 

Whatever I have done, that [may 
Oriuazd protect], xv. If), 20; 
xvii. 22. 

Whatever I told them, that they 
did, vi. 30. 

Those are the provinces which*! 
have held, vi. ld.« 

Thou who mayest see this tablet 
which [have written, I II.*84. 
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In these cases the syllables ya and m, which may terminate the 
first person, are omitted. Ba must bo the indefinite syllable which is 
added to substantives in the nominative case, as noticed in the section 
treating of that part of the grammar. In the Detached Inscription A 
it closes the sentence beginning with llit^ coming after AJcavmmisiyn ^ 
as though IIu .... ra signified “I am.’* Vara certainly has tlrtit Arabic; 
sec Hu jiUta-varn^ I. 57; 11. C-7, 51, 6*0; III. 44, 54, 55, 59, and the 
detaclied inscriptions. The only in.stancc where vara has not that 
meaning is in III. 23, wlicr<» it is unintelligible to me. 


Third person . 

Appo Attata ^mitasta, yu[)ata, 
&c. 

Akka Tariyavaus [or Xerxes] 
Ko ir yuttiista 

Tahiyaus yupa appo Tariya- 
vans Ko marrista 


AV^hatever my father has done, 
that [may Ormazd protect], 
XV. 20 ; xvii. 24. 

Who hath made Darius king. 
Introductory passages; xvi. 
only has Imttasfa, 

That province which king Darius 
hath held, vi. 32-3. 


and^jrw/<r, he hath created,” in all the introductory pas- 
sages, are instances of the same indefinite modification. Bafatmta^ 
“ he hath made,” vi. 3, is another instance. At Beliistuu we have 
Ilutris~fa, “he abolished” (?) I. 48, xmA 2)arriaslay “ho- laboured,” (?) 
HI. 81, but the passages are both mutilated; the last however i^ 
certainly indefinite. We cannot expect to find many examples of thi.? 
indefinite modification in the record of Behistun, which is almost 
Avholly made up of jiositivo definite narrative. 


First person plural. 

.... yupa marri-ta yuttut-ta [Whatever I and iny father have 

<Ione] all that [by favour of Or- 
niazd] we have done, xv. 15-G. 

Here, as in the first person singular {tiri-ra), the additional sylla- 
ble has the effect of shortening the preceding word; and although the 
absence of any distinction, at Pcrscpolis, between TT and 

as a verbal termination, deprives us of evidence of the same 
J';n*t in the Itliird person singular, it will hardly bo doubted that 
► ^y ^*^yy Behistun would have been contracted to 
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-TK tH if the form of jfnftasta had occurred. * The occur- 
rence of yuttasti, in III. HO, ainouiit8 almost to evidence that such 
would have been the case. 

PRKTERPLUPEHFECT TeNSE. 

• 

The addition of the syllabic il to the tcriiiiiiatioii of the third 
person singular preterite forms a pluperfect tense ; these terminations 
become asti, inti, and ; and it may not be going too far to suggest 
that this is allied to the which produces a similar modification 
of time in the Turkish language. 

The following examples will justify the attribution of this form : 

Akka-pa sassa Bartiya ir tar- Who had before known Bardes, 
nasti I. 

Tassunos-na irsarra Vistatta ir Visdates had made Iiim leader of 
yuttasti the army, 111. 30. 

Appo Gauinatta Kanpuchiya Which Goniatcs liad taken away 
evitusti from Cambyses, I. 3.S. 

In the sentences which follow firiafi looks like a i)a.ssivc verb : 

Tahiyaus ye appo Hii-ni-na These are the provinces which 
tiristi were called mine, 1. 0, l,;>. 

Akka irsarra appim tiristi Who had been appointed Icmler, 

II. «. 

• 

PUTL'RK TExVSE ('?). 

The termination ra ap[>ears in several cases to express a continua- 
tion or futurity, like the Mongol and Mancliii q'o, see Schott, p. 4(i ; 
but it is a puzzling particle, and is possibly a mere mark of indefinitc- 
iiess, whether added to a noun or verb. A full investigation of this 
particle would require more acquaintance than I possess with cognate 
tongues, and perhaps more examples of its uso than the inscriptions 
afford. 

The following examples look like future tenses : 

Ni, Akka .... >-Tipi yc pahu- Thou who shall peruse this tablet, 
mnra III. G7-8. 

Akka >-Tipi yc paranra He who shall peruse this tablet 

III. 70-1. 

Aiikiri-iii Auramasta ra Ormazd shall bo witness (?) to 

thee, III. ^8. * 
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In the two eases following the value of ra is connected with its 
power jn the preceding examples^ and at the same time with the sort 
of indefinite pronominal power indicated in the section of substantives. 


Yosirra titainra, yufri tartiika, 

&( 5 . 

Yosirra tirasra, yufri liiiii in- 
kanninti 

The translation may be “ any f.ilsc 
itini w'inroj III. 71, the moaning is 


The man who may be false, him 
j^unisli, III. (54. • 

The man who may be a liar, him 
do not befriend, III. 83. 

man,*' any liar.” In the phrase 
not clear. 


Imimchattvic Mood. 

Whether in tlio sccoinl or tliird person, the imperative mood a]) 
pears to end in like the third persons of the past tense. Thg in- 


stances which follow shew this : 

Vi van a afpis 

Ni uris 

Yeehitu kiikta.s 

llifapis-nt 

Afpis-nT 


Destroy Vibaiuis, III. 23. 

Know thou, III. 73, see also 1. 07. 
Thus prc.scrvc [tliern],^! IT, 8.3 ; 
see also 1. .94. 

May he make vain to thee, II 1 . tS.9. 
May he slay thee, III. 88. 


The first example is utimisLakeably imperative ; a similar phrase 
is freciucntly repeated, and is usually followed in such coni' 

bination by lutnh-cij as in 11. 1.5, 23, 39, 62; III. 41. Of tliesc 
examples, II. 23, 39 are addressed to single persons ; the others arc 
plural ; in II. 82, also addressed to a single person, we have afpin-ni 
vanka^ It may be that van is passive, as in iirivanhin^ and ka may be 
the usual passive termination, making the meaning 'Met them bo 
destroyed but the first-cited instance seems to prove that the addi- 
tion is unnecessary. Uris and kuklas, of the second and third exam- 
ples, arc clearly active ; the other cases are in the third person singular. 


Neuter and Passive Verbs. 

Neuter and passive verbs appear to be conjugated in the same 
way, as is the case, to a certain extent, in Magyar. In the latter lan- 
guage active verbs arc conjugated in two forms; the first mode, called 
de^nite, is employed when the verb is followed by an objective case, 
the second, called indefinite, when there is no object. In much of its 
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conjugation the Magyar passive verb has the same terininations as 
tlio indefinite form. We have nothing like this in the languages 
usually studied, but the difierence between speak" and say” may 
give an idea of the distinction; the former being indefinite, the latter 
definite. Now we have too few^ examples in the Inscrijdions to 
general is^W’ith much confidence, but the follow ing principles appear 
to prevail : The active verb lias its owai mode of llectiou, as already 
given ; the passive has also its form, which we are about to give ; but 
tlic neuter verb, wdien it fcignified a state of rest, as “to sit,” “to 
dwell,” “to reniain,” was conjugated like a passive, as in Magyar; 
and Avheii it designated motion, as “ to go,” “ to march,” it w^as con- 
sidered activ(', wlien the object was expressed to which the going or 
marching was directed, and passive wdicn there was no such object ; 
thus “the army marched” would be rendered by the form of tlic pas- 
sive voice, as it would be in Magyar, whihi “ he deserted to him” 
w'oi^d be put in the acti\ e form. This seems to have been rather a 
practical rule than a principle of the language, and it is not invariably 
follow ed, as w’o shall jircsciitly see. The characteristic of the neuter 
or juissive form in the third person singular is /•, precisely as in the 
Magyar ; sometimes kka or ka is substituted for /r, and the substitu- 
tion is frc(£uently accouutcd for on the same principle as that of 
for tV ill the third person singular active ; though it takes place also 
w liero no such iirinciplc can be traced. 


Passive Veuiis — Third Person Sinoular. 
Yc appo llu-ikki-^nar yuitak 


In 111 yuttak 

Appo aiikaHu-ikki-mar tirikka 

Yufri marrika, rabbaka, IIu- 
ikki nogaik 

Marrika Hu-ikki nogaik 

►- Chifa liu-inna-va rabbaka 
marrik 

Imii tarnas appo Bartiya af- 
pika 

Arakka marrik 

Tipi yo-va riliiik 

Appo tipi yc-va iniu riluik 


'J’his [is] wdiat by mo was <louc, 
I. ol. 

I It] was not done, III* 7*>. 

Whatever by me w^as said, I. 10. 

lie w^as taken, chained, and to 
me was brought, I. fil. 

He w'as taken, and to me was 
brought, IT. 

In my palace ho w^as chained and 
bound, II. .75, GO. 

Knew not that Bardes was slain, 
I. 24. 

Aracus was seized. III. 44. 

In this tablet is written, III. 67. 

Which are not written in this 
tablet, III. 70. 

* I 


Kuktcik, “cherished,” in a mutilated pasisago, I. 10. 
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In XV. t5, wc find clihjamah Avherft we sliould expect cldycilc; but 
this apparent irregularity is jirobably a very curious case of analogy 
with the usage of the Chcreiniss and Zyrianian languages. The 
Persian passage cquiva,lent to that in which cldtjamah occurs is 
translated by Colonel Rawlinson whatsoever noble Avovks are to be 
seen;” and the idea is obviously more comprehensive than w^iat would 
be expressed by the mere particiido '^scen wo might say visible,” 
‘^conspicuous,” but thoro is no r(‘gular modification of the verbal 
form in any Indo-Germanic language to express such a modification 
of its value. The tongues above-named have such a form, and it is 
made by the insertion of precisely as in the Scythic text. Tlie 
Zyrianian more especially exemplifies this generalizing power of the 
inserted from zeraSy ‘‘it rained,” comes zevtucis, “it ivas rainy;” 
from todas^ “ he knew,” f fid mas, “ he was generally known.” 


# 

Nkltku Verbs — Tucrd Person Singular. 


V asni Tatareis thak 

Avi artak 

Lulw^ak 

Senrik 

Yufri sinnik 

Yufri .. . ivaka iianri 

Avi ivaka 


Then Dadarses marche<l, II. '2i 
(see also line 40). 

There he dwelled, II. o. 

May be ‘ ho dared,’ 1. 40. 

There was, I. 36. 

He came, I. 74, IT. .50-1. 

Ho arose and said, L .57. 

There ho arose, T. 27 (see also 
I. 28, II. 0, 9). 


Ill one case, at least, the form in /c is found Avith tlie indirect 
regimen : 

Vitarna IMata-pa-ikki thak . .. Ilydnnies to Media went, II. !.)-(>. 

It would appear that those verbs which follow both forms, definite 
ami indefinite, take before them the pronoun ir in the third person, 
Avhen the form is indefinite ; that, for instance, “ ho Avent” would be 
rendered either povis or Ir-porik. This conjecture is strengthened by 
finding the particle in before such verbs in the first person, as we shall 
see presently under the termination gat; this particle in having pro- 
bably the same relation to the pronouns Hu and mi as ir has to tbo 
pronouns <Jf the third persons : the verb, in fact, is like the French 
neuter verb reflected; such as me promenCy il s'amnee^ The fol- 
loAving are examples ^f such verbs in the third person : — » 
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Tliap Mata-pa ikki ir-porik .... When he went to MeJia, II. 1(5. 

Thap Parsan-ikki ir-porik .... When ho went to Persia., III. S. 

Thap Arniiniya-fa-ikki ir por- When he went to Armenia, N. 21, 

ikka 40. 

Third Person Pj.ural. 

It is an exception to the usual identity of the singular and plural 
numbers in tlie verb, that neuters change h into fn fiu* their plural : 
j)as8ives wouhl probably change in the same way, but there is no 
certain instance in the inscrijHious: I believe that pnfuhtfo, in III. 4(5, 
means '^they wore slain,” though the Persian ^(^llivalent is lost. Fit 
is clearly the pluralizing particle, as in nouns. Tlie folio wing*phra.^e.s 
aftbrd instances of this form : — 

Appi Yds Hu tayufa These men accomjiaiiicd me. III. 

J)2. ■ 

Taliiyaus yc appo pafatifa pi.. . These an? the provinces which 

revolted. 111. C51. 

Tatarsis ir-va siiinifa before Dadarscs, II. 

21 5, 29, 32-3. 

lu the last phrase, which is repeated, with the name of Voniises, in 
lines 41, 45, I conclude that m is the po.stposition in, io, npon, though 
I should hardly have expected to find it so placed, 

• 

Tahiyaus Hii-ni-iia ayuttafa . The provinces submitted to me, 

II. 7S, 85; II. 34. 

The plurality of the expression in line 78, is undoubted, the ])ro- 
vlnces of Partliia and ITyrcania being alluded to; in the other eases 
one province only i.s spoken of ; hut Tahij/oifs is so often used as a 
plural, that the plnral form of the verb might follow as a matter of 
course. See II. 79. 

Appi Tahiyaus Hu ir-pafatifa These provinces revolted from 

me, II. 2. 

ThapTassunosyupipaVistasiva- When those troops w^ent to Hys- 
ikki ir-porifa taspes, II. 74. 

Tassnnos Parsan ir-porifa The Persian troops went, III. 7. 

We have also pafolnfa in III. 46, and senj'^afa in III. 72 : both 
passages are mutilated, but the w'ords are certainly plural. 
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First Person Singular. 

I have brought this form here, although it may seem out of its 
place, because I am iu doubt as to its proper allocation. The follow- 
ing examples will show the meaning better than any explanation I 
could give; it would hardly be inferred from the structure of the 
word. 


Kus Hu sinnigat 

Kus Hu Mata-pa-ikki sinnigat 
Kus Hu sinnigat Mata-pa-ikki 
Kus Hu Bapilu scnnigat . . 
Kus IJu Parsan-ikki hiak Mata- 
pa-ikki sennigat 
Thap Mata-pa-ikki iii-poiiigat 
IIu avasir Affarti inkaniia scn- 
nigat 


Until I came, I. 40. 

Until I arrived in Media, II. 37,48. 

Ditto 'ditto 1 1. 21, 
While I was in Babylon, II. 1. 
While T was in Persia and Media, 
III. sr>-6. 

When I arrived in Media, IT. 50. 
As I was friendly towards Susiana, 

II. 7. 


It is not clear that tliis termination is connected with those pre- 
ceding. The Chcreniiss has a form used after conjunctions, made by 
the addition of to the root*. It looks very much like a subjunc- 
tive mood; but the cpiestion must be left to Tartar philologors. 

We luive the word /in\ to siiy,” used twice under forms not 
found elsewhere, and wliich must be taken as ai>pertai!nng either to a 
reflected form or ])assivo voice. The first instance, tirij/as, occurs in 
TI. 60, where the passage reads, ^^tlie Persians and Hyreanians 
revolting from mo" In'in^artin-na firit/as, called themselves, or were 
called, men of Phraortes.” I do not know if this form can be consi- 
dered analogous to the Mordwin jiassive, whicli is regularly made by 
inserting i) before the termination (see Grammar, j). 270); but tirii/(ts 
may, with more probability, be considered reflected, because we have 
already the form //vv7/v/. The other form is lirivaniuu, I. 5-6, ^‘w(^ 
art* called,*’ or ‘Sve call ourselves.” This word I would divide firi-i'au- 
//fii, and would compare trai with the Magyar particle I'an, which now 
forms the participle, or with the Turkish >/, wdiich makes regularly 
the reflected verb in that language; and this last is the most probable 
supposition, because the ancient Magyar form is m only. The termi- 
nation iuii is closely analogous to the Magyar unA', which, in passive 
verbs, replaces the of the definite active form. 

The same verb, undei\thc active form tirUti, appears to have the 
same passi>e or reflected sense in I. 9, 15; II. 8 (see ante p. 85'. 


S(;e Wiedemann's Grammar, p. 144. 
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Tirwo/n^pi^ " who was called/’ is probably a participle^ ‘with the 
relative particle 


Gerunds. 

Four forms, if not more, appear to have a participial or gerundial 
signification ; one of these appears to be the present (or rather aorist) 
tense, another refers to past time, and two to the future; one of which 
is used for the singular and the other for the plural. Tlie charac- 
teristic of the aorist and of the future plural is ha, which may bo 
allied to the Turkish gerundial termination; that of past time is ras, 
and the future singular ends in ra, certainly allied to the Magyar, 
Turkish, Mongol, and Manchu ra. The syllabic van which precedes 
ra, may be equivalent to the Magyar syllable niontioned before, which 
forms the partici 2 )le in that language. 


Present or Aorlst. 

Pati-fa fruirsarra-fa-ba The rebels assembling, II. 24', 32, 

40, 41; m. 27. 


In II. 28, where the same passage occurs, the termination is apha 
instead o{ f aha which seems to jjrovc that wc have here the plural- 
izing particle, leaving ha for the gerundial form. 


llu-ikkbmar 2 )afati-fa-ba 

Lapilu-fa Hu-ikki-niar pafati- 
fa-ba 

Tahiyaiis Markus yosi Hu-ikki- 
mar jiafati-fa-ba 


[The Parthiaiis and Ilyrcanians] 
revolting from me, TI. 08. 

The Babylonians revolting from 
me, III. 38, 

The province called Margiana re- 
volting from me, II. 70. 


This passage is in the singular, but the word TaJiiyaus is so often a 
])lural, that the writer may have been misled. See page 80. 

Pafalufaba in I. G8 and lufaha, in I. 78, do not look like parti- 
ciples, but both jmssages are damaged and of uncertain signification. 
Ba without fa might bo expected in the singular, but I have failed to 
recognize any instance. 


Past Time. 


Fruvartis putras-ka >- Rak- 

kau thak 

Nititpaal putras-ka 

Vistatta putras-ka 

Y ufri hu-ikki-mar pafaras-ka 


Phraortes having fled, went U) 
Rhages, II. 54. 

Naditabirus having fled*, I. 78. 
Veisdates having fled. III. 13. 

He iiaving revolted from me, 1 1. 
59. 
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The tcrmiDation la is probably tbe neuter ainl passive particle, 
ami 1 believe that in the purely active form ras only would be found; 
til is view is confirmed by comparing the examples which follow, and 
although the second requires a slight correction of Westergaards copy, 
I have no doubt of the verification. 

• 

Irsikki tahie-ta sisnina yutras Many other noble things haying 

done, XV. 15. 

Y iipa appo yutras-ka That which has b6cn done, vi. 30. 

Westergaard's copy has which is here made 
I think f/ra.v, in III. 83, is an example of the same form : the 
liar,” “the one who has lied;” and it is not unlikely that the fro- 
([uently-recurring word liraitka is a similar form, with neuter signifi- 
cation. 

Future Singular Number. 

Nititpaal sinnik, sapra- Natitabiriis came, about to make 

kinimas yiittivanra battle, I. 74. 

The same passage occurs with another name in II. 51, and similar 
passages occur, though mutilated, in III. 10, 14. This form is used 
(july in the singular, and it is equivalent to the Persiau cTiarlanh/n, 
Avhich is less definite, moaning both singular and plural. 

Future Plural Number, Active. 

Patifa sinnifa, saprakim- The rebels ctime, about to make 

mas yuttiniun-huba battle, II. 25, 20, 33. 

The same phrase occurs, with the substitutiou of yu for liUj in 
11, 41, 45. ^ This form, like the jn’cccding, represents the Persiau 
rharianiya, and Iniha can hardly be anything else than the gerundial 
iib, which plays so cons[)icuous a part in the Turkish language; though 
it scorns curious that it should be confined to the plural number, the 
intermediate niun, although like in form, can hardly be connected in 
^iuiiification with the niun of iinvanhin; it is more probably a 
variation of the van of the preceding form, but I am unable to give 
;iny oj)inion as to the reason of the change. 

There arc some other verbal forms, but they do not occur often 
ouougb to give a clear insight into their especial signification ; we 
may perhaps except r/, which occurs so often in the word iianri, and 
which must certainly denote the third person of the present tense. 
See also ankiri, 111. 88; rrranri, III. 71-2; and aenri, passim. It 
appears from II. nanri became nanr/a in tlu' past tcn=e. 
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I have little more to say of the remaining parts oi speech. It 
appears from the word irsiJcM, ‘‘greatly,” that the dative case-ending, 
as might have been expected, converted the adjective into an adverb; 
but we have no other instance to show that it was tho iiornial form. 
The use of the verbal termination yat after the conjunction 
in I. 40^ II. 1, III. g.5, and after thapy in II. 50, prove that tho 
conjunction had a power similar to that of tho same part of speech in 
other languages; but the instances in I. 21, and I. 52, appear to show 
that the more common form might also be used in such cases. All 1 
know of tho i>ostpositioiis has been mentioned already in connection 
with the substantives. 

t 

The structure of the sentences is generally so very simple, that 
the syntax may be disposed of in few Avortls ; the concluding portion 
of the inscription, which would have aUbrded some examples of a 
more complex kind, are too much mutilated to give suilicient informa- 
tion for anything more extended. Tho nominative case usually 
comes first, the regimen (whether direct or indirect) follows it, and 
tho verb closes the phrase. Examples are: Jlit Xor/is “I 

the kingdom held,” I. 21 ; Hu GaumaUa ojpiifffy “I Goinatcs killed,” 
I, 42 ; when a verb is followed by both the dative and accusative 
cases, I think the accusative always comes first, as in Aiiramasta 
Kovas ll’u tumit, “ Ormazd the kingdom to me gave,” I. 0, 20, 45, 
In several cases we have the object before the subject, as Kovas ITu 
evifiaca, “the kingdom I took away,” I, 44; Kovas if afri niarrisy “tho 
kingdom lie seized,” I. 30-1 ; and there appears to be no reason hero 
and elsewhere wliy this difference was made, unless it be thought 
that the expression received some force by the inversion (see also 
lines 57, 62, 77, 80). Subordinate expressions of course follow the 
principal word, as in Ginmatta akJva Makiin Kanpuclinja eviiusy 
“Gomates the Magian deprived Cambyses,” I. 34. 

Tbe adjective sg^uis always to have followed the substantive, as 
in Talnija arikkifa, “faithful cavaliers,” II. 54; Ko irsarruy “grea 
king,” passim. 

Adverbs appear to have no especial position in the sentence, but 
are placed near tho verb they modify; we have Tassunos ivsikki afpisj 
“ the people utterly he slew,” I. 38 ; lUkimmas Talmjaus-ativa irsikki 
yuttas, “ falsehood in tho country greatly prevailed,” I. 25, with the 
adverb before the verb ; and Tassunos Jlu afpi irsikkiy “ the army I 
destroyed utterly,” I. 76-7; Yisla^ha Tmsunos afpis irsikki, “Hys- 
taspes the army destroyed utterly,” II. 76, with the adverb after. 

Conjunctions sometimes invert the order of words, as in thap 
VOL. XV. • I 
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Gawmaiia Hu ofpiya, “ when Gomates I killed,” I. 55-6, and some- 
times not, as in tliap Tassunos yupipa Vistaiba-iJchi ir-porifa^ when 
those troops to Ilystaspes went,” 11. 74. 

These observations are jotted down without any systematic ex- 
amination, and they merely serve to show that the language was by 
no means regularly cultivated; that no laws of composition were 
known, but each clause was set down as it arose in the mind of the 
writer. In fact, the whole of the great inscription is full of irregu- 
larities in regard to construction: the termination of the genitive ^case 
is often omitted ; another syllable is sometimes substituted, which 
usually makes a dative case ; and not iinfrequently the relative appo 
placed before the second word serves to show the genitive, or is 
superfluously added to the genitive : compare Tassrmos appo l^atifa, 
“the army of rebels,” II. 72, 76, with Tassunos appo l^atifa-na, in 
II. 27, 31 : the indefinite article is sometimes made by the numeral 
Jci}\ and sometimes by the particle ra, nnder precisely similar con- 
ditions: the rein ti VC is made by appo^ aJeha^ alchapa^ or even omitted 
altogether: verbs, in the same situation, and with the same meaning, 
have varying forms, as pafatas in III. 50, and pqfatis, III. 52; 
ap-tiris^ II. C, and ap-Hnssa^ II. 10; and all these difieronccs occur in 
immediate juxtaposition. In the closing formula of each campaign, 
which is rendered *^thisldid in Persia, Media,” &c., we have the 
name of the i)r()vincc cither preceded by the local wedge, as in I. 85, 
in. 34, 47, or followed by the postposition iJehi, as in II. 67, III. 19, 
or oven put alone, as in II. 78. All this shows either a love of 
variety, or a very unsettled condition of the language— perhaps both. 
At the same time, the orthogniphy is very uniform ; with barely two 
or three exceptions, every word is spelled in precisely the same way, 
and the uniformity of practice extends to all the inscriptions from 
Armenia to Persepolis : the oijly one which shows a departure from 
the rule is that of Artaxerxes, at Susa, which may owe its varied 
forms more to the distance of time at which it was written than to 
irregularity of cotcraporary practice. 

I now proceed to the analytical examination of all the extant 
inscriptions. The paragraphs of the great Bchistun monument are 
divided and numbered as in the Persian Memoir of Colonel Rawlinson, 
for the purpose of facilitating the collation of the two. The number- 
ing of the lines, as they exist in the Scythic version, is made by small 
figures at the beginning of each line, corresponding with the engraving 
on the rock: this will be a sufllcicnt ^lide to the lithographic plates 
and literal franscript. The smaller inscriptions are numbered as in 
Colonel Rawlinson's Memoir; no others are shown on the lithographs 
but those of which I have casta or impressions. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Column I. 

* 

I. 1. ^4Iu, Tariyavaus, Ko irsarra^ Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ko 

I, Darius, kiug great, king of kings, king 

Parsan-ikka, Ko Talnyaus-na, Vis^taaba sakri, Irsama 
^in Persia, king of province, Ilystospcs* son, Arsames* 

Ruvenyusakri, Akamannisiya. 
grandson, Achoimenian. 

In the Detached Inscription A, which is generally equivalent to 
the first four paragraplis of this column, avo have the characters 

T T ^ITT Ko-fa-lnm; I 

should think it must be an erroneous copy, but there is no cast 
which might serv'C for a vcrifie>ation; for l^arsaniklca wo find l^arsanr 
ikJciy and part of the paragraph is omitted ; at the close ra is inserted. 
The word Tahiyam never takes the plural particle at Behistuii ; but 
we find Tahiyaus-porna in the introductory passage of all the small 
inscriptions. 

I. 2. hiak Tariyavaus Ko ^nanri: — Hu Attata Viatasba, hiak 
and Darius king ssiys: — my father [was] Elystaspes, and 

Vistasha Attari Irsamma, hiak Irsamma At^t-'i-ri Arriyaramna, 
Hystaspes* father [was] Arsames, and Arsaincs* father [was] Ariaroniiics, 

hiak Arriyaramna Attari Chispis, hiak Cliispis Attari 

and Ariaramnes* father [was] Teispes, and Tuispes* father [was] 

A®kkamannis. 

Achsemencs. 

I cannot find any analogy for the distinction between attata^ my 
father,” and attari, ‘‘ the father,’* or “ his father.” The Avord is found 
as well in Scythic as in Indo-Gcrnianic languages. See the Gothic 
atta, Magyar atya, &c. 

I. 3. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri yuvenpainraskimas Niku 
and Darius king says : — therefore we 

Nimans Akkamannisiya tiriVaniun, sassata karata turi Sacho 
face Achaemenian we are named, old time from descended 

hut, hiak sassata karata turi Nimans Nikavi ^o-fa. 

we are, and old time from race our [have been] kings. ^ 

• I 9 
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We ^Vi^^ymen'painrmhimaSy with a little variation of orthography, 
in I. 38, II. 70, III. 78 j ymewpa^ in 1. 19, renders the Persian awatha, 
“thus;” perhaps also in III. 67 and 78. Yuvenpam%y be a dative 
case, meaning “in that way,” and the whole phrase will be “aecording 
to that way.” In 1. 38 and in III. 78, we have yupainraskimmas. 

I. 4. hiak '“^Tariyavaua Ko nanri : — VIII Ko-fa Nivana Hu-nina 
and Darius king says:— 8 kings [of] race of mo 

appuka Ko-vas ni arris, Hu IX4mmas Ko-^as yutta, sa®va^piar 
formerly kingdom held, I tho ninth king am, from old time 

Niku Ko-lii hut. 
we kings are. 

Oppert renders duxntdtarnamy which is the Persian equivalent for 
savak-mar^ “in two lines.” The reading is ingenious and probable ; but 
the postposition “from,” and the initial say found also in the 
wor<l sassa, “old,” and sacliOy which may be “descended,” rather 
corroborate the moaning given by Colonel Rawlinson, which I have 
followed. 


I. 5, hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri ; — sauvin Auramasta-na Ko-vas 
and Darius king says by favour of Ormazd king 

Hii yut®ta; Auramasta Kovas Hu tunis. 

1 am ; Ormazd kingdom to me gave. 

Hero wo have the frequently-repeated phraso sauvin Auremasta-nay 
“by the grace of Ormazd.” I am unable to analyse ^auvin; vin in 
Zyrianian means “force,” “power,” but tliis would suppose a proposi- 
tion, which seems foreign to tho language ; it is however countenanced 
by the Babylonian version. 

The same form, KovaSy being used for the word “ kingdom,” and 
for the factive case of “king,” tho last phrase might be thought 
doubtful, but a comparison with 1. 20 will show that the rendering 
is correct. 

I. 6. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri : — Tahiyaus ye appo Hu-nIna 
and Darius king says:— provinces those which of me 

ti^®risti; sauvin Auramasta-na Hu Ko-vas appint yutta :—Parsan, 

are called ; by grace of Ormazd 1 king appointed am : — Persia, 

hiak Afarti, hiak Bapilu-fa, hiak As^sura-fa, hiak Arbaya-fa, hiak 
and Susiana, and Babylonia, and Assyria, and Arabia, and 

Mutsariya-fa, hiak Angaus-fa, hiak Sparta-pa, hiak Iyau*®na-fa, 
. • ftnd maritime provinces, and Sparta, and Ionia, 
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hiak Mata-po, hiak Arminija-fa, hiak Katbafakas-pa, biak 

and Media, and Armenia and Cappadocia, and 

Parthuva-pa, hiak S^rr/rlnkas-pa, hiak '“Ariiya-fa, hiak Varasmiya-fa, 
Parthia, and Zarangia, and Aria, and Chorosniia, 

hiak Bakys, hiak Suktaapa, hiak Barrupnmiilirxm,, hiak ^*Sakka-pa, 
and Baktria, and Sogdia, and Gandara(?), and Sacia, 

hiak Thattakus, hiak Arrauvatis, hiak Makka ; van r tar xio XXTII 
and Sattagydia, and Aracliotia, and .Mccia; in all 23 

Taldyaus, 

provinces. 

It is singular that nearly all these provinces are put in the plural 
number, as though the language had no local names for them; will this 
be a clue to the locality of the people who spoko the language, and who 
would probably have a name for those provinces only which they 
were acquainted with, calling the others merely by the names of the 
inhabitants? Gaudara appears to have the same name as in the Baby- 
lonian reading, Barwpamimna^ to judge from the space which the 
word filled, and the last group remaining; the orthography of this 
name is of course merely guessed at. The only peculiar appellation 
is that of Susiana, which is called Afarti^ with the cerebral while 
the people are named Afarti ; this peculiar name induces a suspicion 
that the language of some tribe dwelling in Susiana was the one 
under investigation. The discovery, by Colonel Rawlinson,- of a 
number of Scythic inscriptions in that part of the Persian empire, 
corroborates this view ; these inscriptions are much older than the 
time of Darius, are written in a different dialect, and with the 
Assyrian alphabet. The word tiristi is mutilated, but its repetition in 
a similar phrase in 1. 15 makes it sure. 1 cannot analyse the closing 
phrase ; it may be connected with varrita, ‘‘ all.” 

I. 7. hiak 'STariyavaus Ko nanri : — Tahiyaus ye appo Ilu-nina 
and Darius king says : — provinces these which of me 

tiristi; sauvin Auramasta-na t^ lubaz;^ Hu-^^’nina yuttas ; 8 

are called ; by favour of Ormazd ? subjection to me they xfiade ; tribute 

Hu-nina kutis; appo Hu ap4iriya, anuvas farvana pa 

of me they brought; what I to them said, by day and night that 

yutta”s. 
they did. 

If I am correct in attributing the pluperfect meaning to the terminal 
tion the word tiristi should signify they [or he] had called,” but 
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tlio sense appears to be passive here ; the lost word, meaning ''tribute,” 
may be vnnnam^ as in vi. 1 4, but I do not qnltc understand that passage, 
nor am I sure about the correct division of the words. Anuy is perhaps 
“day;” we find the equivalent of “heaven” and “God,” with the 
initial or determinative and it is probable that “the <^y” would 
have such a distinction ; we certainly find it whenever the day of the 
month is named, and it always precedes the monogram signifying 
“month,” as well as the name of the month. I conclude therefore 
that it is suggestive of all words having a cosmical or celestial meaning. 

I. 8. hiak Tariyavaiis Ko nanri: — Tahiyaus ye ativa, Yos-irra 
and Darius king says : — provinces these in, the man 

[ariki tartuka,] yufri ir ku^®kti; [Yos-irra arikkas,] yufri 
pious, in retribution he him I cherished ; the man who was impious, him 

tartuka vial ea sauvin Auramasta-na nina 

in retribution greatly 1 punished ; by favour of Ormazd 

Tahi^^yaus Hu*nma kuktak; appo anka Ilii'ikki-mar tirikka, 
provinces of mo cherished ; what if by mo was told, 

yuvenpa yuttas. 
that they did. 

From the analogy of Tcuhiaky 1. 19, huhtas. III. 85, and leulctaintif 
III. 80, I should have made the equivalent of “ I cherished,” Jcuktayay 
for the impression is barely visible; but in III. 81, kuTcti is perfectly 
distinct; for tartuka, seo III. 64. I cannot venture to restore the 
lost passages. Anka may generally be translated “ if,” but joined to 
appo the word “whatsoever” will usually represent the sense most 
conveniently. 

I. 9. hiak Tari®®yavaus Ko nanri: — ^Auramasta ye Kovas Hu 
and Darius king said: — Ormazd ^tliis kingdom tome 

tunis; hiak Auramasta jpkti llvr-tm, hus Hu Kovas ye ®'patu, 
gave ; and Ormazd helper to me was, while 1 kingdom this gained, 

hiak ^auvin Auramasiurm, Hu Kovas marriya. 
and by favour of Ormazd 1 kingdom possessed. 

Patu is not clear on the impression, but the termination is pro- 
bable; the word would be put for patuva, like afpi for afpiya^ The 
restorations are obvious. 


I. 10. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri : — ye appo Hu **yuttas, 
and parius king snys :-*• this [is] what I did. 
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^amm AuramasisirrLVLy thap appo [or Ko-ra] 

by favour of Ormazd, when that kin;; I became : 

Kanpuchiya yes/, Kuras sakri^ Nikwoi yz^far *^neu am 

Cambyses called, Cyrus' son, our race, before 

hiak hik^, Kanpuchiya yufri Bartiya ir afpis; thap Kanpuchiya 
? Cambyses he Bardcs him killed; when Cambyses 

Bartiya afpia, Tassunoa inni tarnas appo Bartiya afpika; vasnl 

Bardes him killed, the people not knew that Bardoa was killed ; tlieu 

Kanpuchiya Mutsariya-fa-ikki poriaj *®vasni Tassunoa ^n^kas, 
Cambyses to Egypt went ; then the people became wicked, 

kutta titkimas Tahiyaus-ativa irsikki kutia Parsan-ikki, 

and falsehood provinces in greatly was, both in Persia, 

^%utta Mata-parikki, hiak kutta Tahiyaus appo tahic-ativa. 
and in Media, and also provinces the others in. 

In 1. 22 I have restored §auvin Aurama$ta-na, the space being 
just sufficient, and the last two letters visible, though the exi)rcssion is 
not found in the Persian 3 the space following is too large for 
only, but the word concluding with must be The 

expression is quite different from that of the fifteenth Paragraph, 
although, oddly enough for the sense of the inscription, both the Baby- 
lonian and the corrected Persian (sec Notes, p. ii) concur in reading 
"after I became king,” in both cases. Tlie few letters lost at tho 
beginning of 1. 23 comprise all that there could have been to represent 
the Persian lines 2d and 30, of which the translation is ho was king 
here before me; the brother of this Cambyses was named Bardcs; ho 
was of the same father and mother with Cambyses.” The phrase in 
1. 24, "the people know not that Bardes was slain,” corrects tho first 
translation given by Colonel Rawlinson, and ascertains tho value of 
the Persian word azada, which, here at least, must mean " unknown.” 
In a very difficult passage of the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription, this 
word occurs twice, and the certainty of its meaning hero may help 
us in finding tho sense of that passage. Arikkas, in 1. 24, is restored 
doubtfuUy from the analogy of arikka in HI. 73. 

I. 11. hiak va&ni Emen kir Makus, *’Gaumatta yesi, yufri 

then man one Magian, Gomatea named, be 

....naaS ► Karafi »- Arakkatarris yesi, avi iraA;a, jnV mnm 

Pissiachadyia in mountain Aiacadres named, there heaioee,^ the 14th day 

anrnonf an-vikanna“s-na pirka, yecltiia ivaka ; yufri Tassunos Apir 
of the month Viyakhna then, thus he arose; he to people *(?) 
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tiraska naiirl:— Hu Bartiya, Kiiras sakri, Kaiipuclil*®ya i mra; 

lying said;— I Bardcs, Cyrus’ son, Cambyses* brother am; 

vasni Tassiinos varrita Kanpiicliiya-ikki-inary?fl[/?7#/;/», yufrikki po^ris, 
then peoj)le all from Cambyses revolting, to him went, 

kutta Parsan, liiak kutta Mata-pa, liiiik kutta Taliiyaus appo tahic; 

both Persis, and also Media, and also provinces the others; 

Kovas yufri •'‘^marris; IX annan annions an-garvapatas-na pirka, 
kingdom he seized ; on the 9th day of the month Gannapada then, 

yccliitu Kaiipucdiiya liiak vasni Kanpu’®chiya afpy;« su 

thus Cambyses and then Cambyses killing himsclf(?) 

afpik. 
was killed. 

There is’not space in the 1. 27 for the word PissiacJtadia, which 
we should expect to find, and tho characters preserved will not 
enter into such a name. Aracadris is quite distinct, as well as Jearas, 
‘^a mountain (Wotiak gitrez): both are preceded by >- meaning 
'^at.” In the dates I divide annan from tho following syllahlcs, 
and attribute to it tho signification of ^^day,*’ because the group 
annan is omitted in II. 47, and the usually corresponding Persian 
word rancJinhiith is also omitted in tho text, II. G1 ; for a 
similar reason pirka must represent the Persian thakata aha, whatever 
tliat phrase may import; tho Scythic is certainly tho 

Bahyloriiau «<y, and I am unable to say why it is always accom- 
panied by the additional syllables. I join the an *io the name of tho 
month, because wo have tho same syllable added to other words 
cxiircssing periods of timo and the like, (see 1. 16, ante). In 1. 28 tho 
word apr cannot bo tho dative postposition, though one is wanted 
there, because such a particle would never be preceded by y, or as 
wo should say, be written with a capital letter; in 1. 60, where the 
word appir occurs in a somewhat similar connection, differing slightly 
in spelling only, we have the usual postposition pa after Tassunos; 
in the latter instance tho word has not the y, though space seems to 
have been left for it. Tho faint traces of the word meaning “ brother” 
in 1. 20 look like 0^; I should like to read them uk, cognate 
with tho Zyrianian vok, “a brother.” The lost word after Kanpuchitja, 
In 1. 31, inay«haye been evitns, but the phrase is not in the Persian ; we 
find there only the repetition of the preceding words, he seized tho 
kingdom.” In 1. 32 nothing is quite distinct but the passive a^ik. 
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^‘he was killed/' We may here remark that this paragraph does not 
commence with the usual formula “ Darius the king says." By-aud- 
bye we shall find several of the shorter paragraphs in the same case, 
especially towards the close of the Inscription. 

• • 

I. 12. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — appo Gauinat®®ta 

and Darius king 8a}'B : — kingdom that which Gomatos 

akka Makus Kanpuchiya ovitusti^ Kovas am neni karata turi 
the Magian Cambyses had deprived, kingdom former time from 

Nivan^ .^^avi tas; vasni ®*Gaumatta aJcJca Makus Kanpuchiya 
family our was ; tlicn Gomates the Magian Cainbyses 

Gvitus, kutta Parsau, hiak kutta Mata-pa,' hiak kut^ta Taliiyaus 
deprived, both Persia, and also Media, and also provinces 

appo tahie, yufri evitusa tuvan e, yufri Kovas yupipa-na marvx^. 
the others, he having seized, (?) ho kingdom of them held. 

The restorations in lines 32 and 33 Jire obvious, and the construc- 
tion of the whole paragraph is easy, with the exception of the few 
words near the close, which I cannot understand. The last letter is 
certainly, and the preceding letter is ►•yyy^ probably; there 
is just room for yupipa-na, of them.” The horizontal wedge, meaning 
“in” or “with,” may have preceded Nivans in 1. 33. 


I. 13. ^'hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Yos-irra-inna senri^ inm 
and Darius king says : — of the men there was not 

Buven Mr Parsarr^f in^ni Mata, hiak inn! Nivans Nikavi, akka 

man one Persian, nor Medc, and not family our, who 

Gaumatta Makus Kovas evitus; Tassunos-vas ®®faBi; 

Gomates Magian kingdom would deprive ; the State feared him ; 

Tassunos irsikki afpis Akkapa sa^a Bartiya ir tarnasti, 
the people utterly he killed who the former Bardes him had known, 

yupainraskimmas Tassunos irsPkki afpis, hini Hu ir tarnampi 
therefore the people utterly he killed, let not me it make known 

appo Hu inn! Bartiya akka Kuras Sakri; hiak Akkari alki 
that I not Bardes who Cyrus* son ; and every ono move(?) 

^Gaumatta Makus thubaka inn! lulwak, kus Hu sinnigat; vasn! 

Gomates Magian about(?} not dared, until 1 came; then 

Hu Auramasta aftiya^^vanyahi, Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, ^anvin 
.1 Ormaad adored, Ormazd helper to me was, byfuvour 
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Auramasta-na, X annan anmons an-bagayatis-na ^pirka, yechitu Yos 
of Ormozd, 10th day of the month of Bagayadiah then, thus men 

ariki-fa itaka, Hu Gaiimatta akka Makus ir afpiya, kutta ^Yos 
faithful with, 1 Gomatcs the Magian liim killed, and men 

appo atarri)|^n nitavi yupo-fa pi itaka, >- YuA’^anis >-SiktukYatis yesi 
who followers his chiefs who with, at a fort at Sictachotes named 

Nissaya **yosi, ►- Tahiyaliua Mata-pa*ikki, avi ir afpiya, Kovas 
at Nisoea named, at province in Media, tlicre him I killed, kingdom 

Hu evitu£(7e;;, ^auvin Auramasta-na *^Hu Kovas yutta, Auramasta 
I took away, by favour of Ormazd I king was, Ormazd 

Kovas Hu tunis. 
kingdom mo gave. 

Tho analysis of this paragraph is pretty clear, where the text 
is not deficient. The clause beginning 1. 38, which appeared doubtful 
in the Persian, is here consistent and probable: ‘‘he utterly destroyed 
the people who had been acquainted with the former Bardea ; and tho 
reason why he destroyed them wjis ‘ that they may not make it known 
(sjiid he) that I am not Bardes, the son of Cyrus.’ ” The form tarnampi 
occurs in no other passage, but it should be a causative; the letter 
preceding pi is imperfect, but hardly doubtful. May the construction 
be hini IIu ir tarnam-pi, “let me not make it known to any, that,” &c. 
the tarnam recovering the usual Ugrian m in tho first person singular 
before pi, which is dropped when final ? The necessity for making 
the verb causative is against this construction, to say nothing of tho 
useless If we might read tarnaspi, it would be “lest there be 
any who may know me,*' though even then we do not know what 
to do with r. With tho exception of the clause immediately fol- 
lowing, where asl:i, thvbalca, and lulwaJc are of uncertain import, all 
the rest is perfectly clear. 

1. 14. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Ko"vas appo Nivans 
and Darius king says: — kingdom which family 

Nikavi ikkimar kutkaturrakki, yupa Hu nogaya; H\i>-Kata-^a 
our from was taken away, that 1 brought [back] ; I in place 

passankita; thap appo %nka appuka-ta, yechitu Hu anchiyan 

established ; os what if before soever, thus I did ; I visitation 

annappatna yutta appo Gauraatta akka Makus ^tharista, hiak Hu 
Temples of Gods made which Goinates the Magian abolished, and I 

Tassunos-na chotas hiak as, hiak Kartas, hiak Alye^pa ....chiva 
the people's and and to the familica 
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appi lu J*ya, appo Gauma^ta akka Makus ev-ap-^usta*; hiak Hu 

those I restored which Gomatcs the JVlagian took from them ; and I 

Tassunos Kata~va passankita, kut“ta Parsan, hiak kutta Mata-pa^ 
the people in place established^ botli Pcrsis, and also Mediae 

hiak kut;(a Tahi 3 rahus appo tahio ta, yechitii, thap ‘^appo anka 

and also provinces tlie otliers thus, as what if 

appukarta, Hu appo kutkaturrakki, yupa nogaya ; sauvin 
before soever, I what was taken away, that I brought back ; by favour 

Auramasta-na, yo Hu yut*-ta, IIu baluikvassa .... kus Alyes Nikavi 

of Ormazd, this I did, I laboured (?) until family our 

>-Kata-va passankita, yechitu thap appuka-ta; hi®ak Hu baluikvassa 
in place I eatablished, thus as before soevelr ; and 1 laboured (?) 

.... sauvin Auramasta-na appo Gaumatta akka MaJciis Alyes Nikavi 
by favour of Onnazd that Gomates the Magian family our 

®*inni kutkatur 

not might destroy. 

Though the import of this paragraph is generally pretty clear, 
I am utterly unable to see my way grammatically through several 
clauses, either in the Persian or Scythic text; the Babylonian affords 
no further help than merely shewing that anchij/att annappatna 
means '‘temples of the gods;’* or at least includes that phrase; it 
.is known from other sources, tliat annap signifies “the gods.” See 
also the Artaxerxes Inscription. The phraso Katava passankita 
represents gdtlivoa^avdstdya/niy and it seems to prove that gdthwd cannot 
be equivalent to an adverb like “firmly,” because it is transcribed and 
not translated, and is preceded by the mark ^ , A comparison with 
the root dtha induces me to render Jcaia by “place," and to make 
va the usual locative postposition. Near end of 1. 52, thap may be 
anka; the first character is invisible, the second may be 

L 15. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri; — ye appo Hu-ikki-mar 
and Darius king says: — Uiis what by me 

yuttak, tha“p appo anka appuka Kovas marriya. 
was done, when that if before kingdom I seized. 

The expression thap appo anka appuka^ is the same as that which 
represents “as it was anciently” in the preceding paragraph; the 
indefinite ta alone, represented by the Persian chiyay being added in 
the former case; the general sense of the inscription shows that the 
meaning most he when first I seized the kingdom,” but I confess I 
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fihould hare understood the words to mean ^'before I seized the 
kingdom.” 


I. 16. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — thap Gaumat“ta akka 
and Darius king says: — when Gomatcs the 

Makus Hu afpiya, vasni Assina yesi^ Afar^i^ra, Ukba^rranma 

Magiau I killed, then Atrincs named, a Susian, Upadarma's 

Sakri, "yufri Afartikki ivaka nanri: Ko-vas Afarti-pa Hu yutta-varaj 
son, ho in Susiana rising said : king to Susiana I am ; 

vasnl Afarti-fa Hu*^ikki-mar pafati-fa-ba, Assina yufrikka poris; 
then Susiana from me revolting, to Atrincs went ; 

vasnt Ko-vas yufri Afarti-fa-®®na yuttas; hiak kiitta Ruven kir 

then king ho of the Susians became ; and also man ono 

Niiitpaal yesi, Bapilurra, Ahinahira Sa®”kri, yufri >- Bapilu ivaka, 
Natitabirus named, a Babylonian, jEntcra’s son, he in Babylon rising, 

Tassunos-pa ycchitii appir tiraska nanri: Hu Nabukutarru^^sar, tar 
to the people thus them lying said : 1 Nabuchodrossor, son 

nabpuiitta vara; tmni Tassunos appo Bapilu-fa varrita 

ofNabonidus .am; then people the Babylonians all 

Niiitpaal yufrikki *“porisj vasnt Bapilu-fa piifatifa, Kovas appo 
to Natitabirus went ; then Babylonians revolting, kingdom which 

Bapilu- fa-pa yufri inarris. 
to the Babylonians he possessed, 

Tho above paragraph barely requires a word of comment. The 
distinction between AfaHi ‘‘Susiana,” Afarti “the Susians,” and 
Afarlu (last syllable doubtful) “a Susian,” is well seen. With regard 
to appir in 1. GO, see Par. XL, 1. 28. 

I. 17. hiak ®®Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — vasni Hu yutro 

and Darius king said: — then I a messenger (?) 

Afartikki nogaya, Assina yuf^ri marrika, rabbaka, Hu-ikki nogaik j 

to Susiana sent, Atrines he taken, bound, tome was brought; 

vasnt Hu ir afpiya, 
then I him killed. 

Yutro is certainly allied to yuttu “ sent.” This paragraph exem- 
plifies the use of the final vowel in marrika and rahbaka. 

0 

I. 18. hiak Tariyavaus Ko na^nri :— y^sui Hu Bapilu poriya, 

^ and Darius king says then I Babylon went, 
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Nititpaal yufrikka akka nanri, Hu Nabukutarrusar^ “Taseanos 
to Natitabirus who says, I [am] Nabuchodrossor ; army 

appo Nititpaal yufri-na, His Tikra yeai, avi pathafatl, Tikra 
which of Natitabirus, at river Tigris named, there had arrived(?), Tigris 

>-Senri®’t inarris, kutta . . taven . t hosna; vasnt Hu Tassunos-vas 
shores (?) held, and sent ships (?) ; then I tlie army 

kam^ . . Tt/ka appo poke liPapyaS'Ya appin pa/f« . . . po 

on boats placed(?) which enemy in difficulty (?) them I placed (?) 

poke karras ir pafalufaba, Auramasta pikti Hii-tas, sa^^uvin 
enemy ? him having attacked(?), Ormazd helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-na Tikra antugahutta, avi Tassunos appo Nititpaal yufri-na 
of Ormazd Tigris we crossed, there army i which of Natitabirus 

afpi'^’ya ; XXVI annan aninons an assiyatiyas-na pirka, yechitu 
I destroyed ; 26‘th day of the month of Atriy.lta then, thus 

saprakiinmas yiittayu'^H, ir avi afpi. 

the battle we fought, him there I slew. 

From 1. 66 to 68 the construction is Sbscuro, and some chametors 
occur which arc nut found elsewhere. This, combined with the muti- 
lation of both the Persian and Scythic texts, prevents my attempting 
an explanation ; all the rest is clear. Observe the expression “ a river 
called Tigris,” as though written- by a people to whom the river was 
unknown. Tbo clause at the end, “I slew him there,” is not found in 
the Persian ; and from the omission of the termination ya, and the 
way in which the lines arc inscribed on tlie rock, it looks as though the 
engraver considered the following word, which begins a new para- 
graph, to be merely a continuation of the same clause. 

1. 19. liiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — vasni Hu Bapilu poriya; 
and Darius king says: — then 1 Babylon went; 

”batar Bapilu inhalu-yoj ])ugatta, Afs >- Saisan yesi, ► Hufara^a 
when(?} Babylon town(?) in 1 arrived, town Zazan numed, Euphrates 

«atavatak a^vi Nititpaal yufri akka nanri, Hu Nabukutarrusar, 
along (?) there Natitabirus he who said, I [am] Nabuchodrossor, 

Tassunos it^a, Hu rutas sP^nnik, saprakiinmas yuttivanra; vasni 
people with, me against came, the battle about to fight ; then 

fiaprakimmas yuttayut, Auramasta pikti Hu-ta'^^s, sauvin 

the battle we fought, Ormazd helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-na Tassunos a^o Nititpaal yufri-na avi afpiya ; II annan 
of Ormazd people of Natitabirus there I killed; 2nd^ day 
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anmons ^^ti-anavakkas-na pirka, yechitu saprakimmas yuttayut, 
of month Anamoka then^ thus the battle we fought^ 

Tassunos appo Nititpaal-na Hu afpi irsik'^’ki, hiak apin his-va 
people who of Natitabirua I destroyed utterly, and them in river 

puttana, his ye-ra sathak. 

1 drove, river in this were drowned. (?) * 

Several words at the beginning of this paragraph arc not found 
elsewhere inbaluva^ pugatta^ satavatahy ruta^] all these arc 

of course rendered conjecturally only. The name of tho Euphrates is 
very faint, but I think the first three syllables are certain. The last 
clause is obscure. It will be noticed that the Scytbic version has 
transposed the closing sentences of this paragraph. 

II. 1.* hiak Tariyaus Ko nanri vasni '^®Nititpaal yufri 
and Darius king says : — then Natitabims he 

Talni*fa ariki-fa itaka putraska, . , . Bapilu lufaha; vasni Hu 
horsemen faithful with mar^jhiug, to Babylon retiring; then 1 

’®Bapilu-tMi p?/gatta; sauvin Auramasta-na, kutta ►- Bapilu 
to Babylon approached ; by favour of Ormazd, and Babylon 

marrlya, kutta Nititpaal yu‘*®fri pinti; vasni NititpfOal yufri IIu 
1 took, and Natitabims • • • « then Natitabirua I 

Bapilu ir afpiy®. 
in Babylon him killed. 

The name of Darius in the first line of this paragraph is incorrectly 
engraved. I cannot restore the word which precedes Bapilu in 1. 78 j 
there is room for hatary as in 1. 72, but I do not know its meaning* 
the word following is very doubtful. Tho other restorations are 
probable. The horizontal >- before Babylon, in 1. 79, is the only one 
I remember in all the inscription, before the name of a place, which 
does not effect tho meaning of ^‘at** or ‘‘in.” The word at the 
beginning of 1. 80, which I have very doubtfully made pintiy may 
bo the usual mamya ; the paper impression shews only undecided 
traces. Tho hiak in outline. at the end of the lithographed facsimile, 
is inserted from tho supposition that this column closed^n tho same 
way as the second. The paper cast towards the close is so much 

mutilated that it is not possible to say whether this was the case or 
not. 

* We now come to the part which corresponds with the second Persian 

column, ^ 
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Column II. 

We now come to the second Scythic column, corresponding with 
nearly all the second and part of the third Persian columns. This 
porti^ of the inscription is almost perfect; scarcely a single letter 
is illegible or doubtful. It happens unfortunately that this is the 
column which contains all those statements of marches and fights, 
which abound in repetitions ; and these arc so precisely alike in all 
their clauses, that they might be restored in most cases with absolute 
confidence, however mutilated the text might be. It is impossible 
to avoid a feeling of regret that it is the second and no9 the third 
column which is so well preserved: there aro so many varied con- 
structions in the closing paragraphs of the inscription, including the 
different persons and tenses and moods of the several verbs used, 
that a complete Scythic version there would have given a much 
deeper insight into the structure of the language than we are 
now likely to attain. But that column is deplorably damaged ; and 
the Persian text also is most defective in the part corresponding to 
it. The second column, which we arc about to enter upon, is free 
from this cause of uncertainty, and we have no other difficulty than 
ignorance of the language. 

11. 2. hiak 'Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — kus Hu >- Bapilu sennigat, 
and j Darius king says : — whilst I in Babylon was, 

appi Tahiyau“s Hu ir-pafatifa; Parsan, hiak Afiirti, hiak Mata-pa, 
these provinces against me rebelled ; Persis, and Susiaiui, and the Medes, 

hiak Afeura, hiak MuHsariya-fa, hiak Parthuva-fa, hiak Markus-pa, 
and Assyria, and the Egyptians, and Parthians, and Margians, 

hiak Thattakus, hiak Sak*ka-pa. 
and Sattagydia, and the Sacic. 

In the expression Hu ir-pafatifuj the letter r is added rather to the 
second word than to the first, because the termination fa is apparently 
participial without such addition, as in linos 7 and 1 1, and because 
Huir, as a case-form of Uu, is not found elsewhere; unless the 
clause in I. Sd should be so construed. 

II. 3. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Ruven kir Martiya yesi, 
and Darius king says: — man one Martius named, 

* A paragraph mentioning the frequent participial signification of neuter verbs 
terminating in ka and /a, such as ivaka and pnfat\faf when unaccom*pani{'d by the 
pronoun ir, was inadvertently onliitted in p, 8(1, 
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Issan^sakrir Sakri, >- Afs Kukkannakan jesi, Parsan-ikki, avi 
Sisicris* son, in a town Cyganaca named, in Fersis, there 

artak; yufri AVartikki ivaka, Taesunos-pa yechitu ap-tiris, 
he dwelled; he in Susiana rising, to the people thus them addressed, 

nanri : — Hu Immannis Ko Afarti-na va'^ra ; 
he said 1 Imanes king of Susiana am; 

II. 4. hiak Hu avasir Afiarti iukanna sennigat, vasnt AfTarti-fa 
and I when Susiana friendly (?) was, then Susiaus 

Hu-ikki-ijpir ^nifa, Mar^tiya yufri akka irsarra appin! 
by me influenced (?), Martius he whom leader appointed 

tiristi, ir marrissa, ir afpis. 
they had named, him seizing, him they killed. 

The word avasir in 1. 7 is made a conjunction, because followed by 
senniffat, a verbal form generally found after a conjunction; and the 

Persian equivalent adaMi/a may bo allied to the as a 

component part of the word is probably connected with the same 
syllable in vasni then,'* and vasis^in “ after.” The fourth paragraph, 
like the eleventh of Column L, begins without the usual formula; we 
shall find this occur frequently. The word which I have read fanifa 
may be tanifa^ as in vi. 14. 

11. 5. hiak Ta®riyavaus Ko nanri: — Ruvon kir, Fruvartis 
and Darius king says : — man one, Phraortes 

yesi, yufri >- MatOrpa-ikki ivaka, ^®Tassunos-pa yechitu ap-tirissa 
named, he among the Medians rising, to people thus addressing them 

nanri: — Hu Sattarrita, Nimans Vakstarra-na nlma^nki vara; vasnt 
said : — 1 Xathrites, family of Cyaxarcs descended am ; then 

Tassuilbs Mata-pa appo Hu remanni, yupipa Hu-ikki-mar 
people Medians who with me at home, they from mo 

pafatifa, yu'*frikki poris; Mata-pa-ikki Ko-vas yufri yuttas. 
revolting, to him went ; in Media king he became. 

NivanJi'i is probably connected with Nivan^^ notwithstanding the 
difference of the first syllable; the root nem, “to generate,” still exists 
in Magyar. I have no clue to the etymology of remanni^ the first 
syllable being an unknown sound, and the Persian text lost; but the 
Babylonian version here, and a comparison of this passage with a 
corresponding one in 111. 3, where the Persian text is clear, shew 
a connection with “house” or “home.” Observe the locative before 
J/w, meaning “ vAik me.” ^ 
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II. 6. Tassunos Parean hiak Mata-pa Hu-ta^^s^ arikki senri; 

Feoplo Persian and Medes to me were^ faithful they were ; 

vasni Hu Tassunos Mata-pa-ikki tifapa tavon; Vitarna yesi, 

then I people to the Medians envoys sent ; Hydarnes nomed^ 

Parsar ki|;, Hu ^^Lubaruri, yufri Irsarra appiiii ir yutta; yeebitu 

Persian one, my subject, him leader appointed him I made; thus 

ap-tiriya: vitas, Tassunos Ma’®ta-pa akka-pa Hu-nina inn! 

to them I said : go, people Modes who of me not 

tirivau pi, yupi-pa afpis vanka: vasni Vitarna Tassunos itaka 
are named who, them slay ? then Hydarnes people with 

Mata-pa-'^ikki thak; tliap Mata-pa-ikki ir-porik, Afs Marus 
to Media went ; when to Media he w'ciit, at a town Marus 

yesi, ►- Mata-pa-ikki, avi saprak^'^immas yuttiis; akka 

named, in Media, there the battle they fought ; he who 

Mata-pa-na irsarra avasir iuni arir, Auraniasta pikti Hu-ta^‘’s, 
of the Medians [was] loader when not ? Ormnzd helper to mo was, 

sauvin Auramasta-na Tassunos appo Hu-nina Tassunos appo 
by favour of Ormazd people which mine People wliich 

Patifa-na irsikki afpis ] XX^'-'VII annau anmoiis an-anavakkas-na 
of rebels utterly destroyed ; 27th day of month Anamaka 

plrka, yccliitu saprakimmas yuttas ; vasni Tassunos appo Hu-®®nma 
then, ihus the battle they fought; then people which of mu 

nski inni yuttsis, Tahiyahus Kiimpattas yesi Mata-pa-ikki, avi . 
moye(?) not made, province Campada named in Media, there 

satis, -^kus Hu siiini;gat Mata-pa-ikki. 
remained, until 1 should go to Media. 

Tifnjia^ in 1.13, is probably used as an explanatory complement to tbo 
verb taven, Irsarra, “tlic leader,’' has tlic mark of distinction, because 
placed alone : when the word is combined with the name of a nation, 
as in 1. 17, tlie distinctive mark is omitted, as though wo should write 
‘^Leader” with a capital letter, and the same word in army-leader*' 
without the distinction. I have no idea of the meaning of arir, in 
1. 17, though it is just possible that it may be connected with a^ta ‘^to 
stay the word does not occur again, and the Persian is lost. The 
date is clearly the 27th, as in the Babylonian version. In the Persian 
it is indistinct. 

II. 7. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri ; — Tatarsis *®ycsi, Arminiyar 
and •Da|lu3 king Bays Dad.arslush named, Armenian 

• K- • 
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kir^ Hu Lubaruri^ yufri Ha Armini 3 ra-fa-ikka ir juttu; yecbitu 
one, my subject^ him I to the Armenians him sent; thus 

Myc-tiriya: vita, Tassunos appo Patifa, Ha^ntna innt tirivan pi, 
to him I said : go, people who rebels, of me not called who, 

yiipi-paafpis vanka; vasnl Tatarsis ^%ak; thap Arminiya-fa-ikki 
them slay ? then Dadarshisli marched ; when to Armenia 

ir-porikka, Patifa fruirsarra-faba, Tatarsis 3r-va “sinnifa, 

he went, rebels assembling, Dadarshish to him they went, 

saprakimmas yattiniunbnbaj vasni Tatarsis saprakimmas ap-va-tas ; 
battle making ; then Dadarshish battle them to made ; 

Yuvanis Sutsa *®yesi, Armiiiiya-fa*ikki, avi Auramasta pikti 

at a town Zuza named, in Armenia, there Ormazd helper 

llu-tas, sauvin Auramasta-na Tassunos ^appo Hu-ntna Tassunos 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people which of me people 

appo Pati-fa-na irsikki afpis; VIII annan anmons an-thiirvar-na 
which of rebels utterly destroyed ; 8th day of month Thuravahara 

pirka, “yecbitu saprakimmas yuttiis, 
thou, thus the battle they fought. 

Tlio syllable va in tr-va, 1. 24, and ap-va, 1, 28, looks very much 
like a postposition ; in Tatarsis ir-va and similar phrases, the syllable 
ir seems to be inserted in a similar way to yufriy as a vehicle for carry- 
ing tlio particle which marks the grammatical case ; as in Nititpaal 
1. 75. The clause in 1. 25, *'then D^adarshish fought a 
battle with them,” is an addition to tlio Persian text. ^ 

11. 8, hiak sarak Il-immas-va, Pati-fa fruirsarrapba, Tatarsis 
and time at the second, rebels assembling, Dadarshish 

“ir-va sinnifa, saprakimmas yuttininnlmba; vasni >- Afvarris Tikra 
to him went, battle making ; then at a fort Tigiis 

yesi, Arminiya-fa-ik’^ki, avi saprakimmas yuttas: Auramasta 
named, in Armenia, there the battle they fought : Ormazd 

pikti Hu-tas, sauvin Auramasta-na, Tassn^^nos appo Hn-nina 
helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd, people which of me 

Tassunos appo Pati-fa-na irsikki afpis ; XVIII annan anmons 

people which of rebels utterly destroyed ; 18th day month 

an-thurvar-oa “pirka, yecbitu saprakimmas yuttas. 
of Thuravahara then, thus the battle they fought* 

Observe the change oifa to ap mfruiramrraplai^l* 28, shewing the 
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similarity of sounds. Observe also, here and elsewhere, that there 
is no mark of distinction before the name of a month, and that 
probably the case-ending na belongs to tho compound expression, 
of tho month Thuravahara.” 


II. 9. hiak sarak Tll-immas-va Pati-fa fruirsarra-faba, Ta*®tarsis 
and time at the third rebels assembling, Dadarshish 

ir-va sinnifa, saprakimmas yuttiniunhuba ; Afvarris Huiyania 

to him went, battle making ; at a fort Uhyama 

yesi, Armiiiiya-fa-®*ikki, avi saprakimmas yuttiis; Auramasta 
named, in Armenia, there the battle they fought ; Ormazd 

pikti Hu-tas, sauvin Auramasta-na Tassu“nos appo Hu-ntna 
helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd people which mine 

Tassunos appo Pati-fa-ua irsikki afpis; IX annan anmona 
people which of rebels utterly destroyed ; 9th day the month 

aii-thabikarrichis-na, ®®pirka, yochitu saprakimmas yuttiis; hiak 

of Thaigarchish, then, thus the battlo they fought ; and 

vasni Tatarsis aski iimi yuttiis, Hun satis, ^’kus Hu 

then Dadarsliisli a movc(?) not made, me waited, until 1 

Mata-pa-ikki sinnigat. 
to Media should go. 

The close of this paragraph will not bear out the restoration of 
Armenia proposed by Oppert in the Persian text, 1. 48. AJ^Jei is 
explained on pure conjecture ; see I. 39 and II. 20. The usual wedge is 
omitted before Mata in 1. 37. 

II. 10. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Vaumis®®6a yesi, Parsar kir, 

^ and Darius king says : — Vomises named, Persian one, 

Hu Lubaruri, yufri Hu tifapa Arminiya-fa-ikki tavon, ye®®chitu 
my subject, him 1 envoy to tlic Armenians sent, thus 

yc-tiri: vita, Tassunos appo Pati-fa, Hu-nina inni tirivan pi, 

to him said : go, people the rebels, mine not called who, 

yupi-pa afpis vanka; vasni ^'Yaumissa thak; thap Arminiya-fa-ikki 
them destroy; ? then Vomises went; when to the Armenians 

ir-porikka, Patifa fruirsarra-faba, Va"iimissa ir-va sinnifa, 
he went, rebels assembling, Vomises to him went, 

saprakimmas yuttiniunhuba; vasni Atchiiu yesi, Asmiran, 
battlo • puking ; then at Acludu named, in Assyria, 

K. 2.' 
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avi sap^rakimmas yiittaa ; Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, sauvhi 
there the battle they fought ; Ormazd helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-na Tassunos appo Hu^-nma Tassunos appo Pati-fa-na 

of Ormazd people who mine people who of rebels 

irsikki afpisj XV annan anmons an-anainakkas-na,» pirka, 

utterly dcstioyed ; 15th day of the month Auamoka, then, 

ye^cliitu saprakimmas yuttiis. 
thus the battle they fought. 

The name Atcldtu is lost in the Persian text, and in the Baby- 
lonian version also. 


11. 11. hiak sarak Il-immas-va, Pati-fa fruirsarra-faba, V auniis**sa 
and time at the second rebels assembling, Yomises 

ir-va sinnifa, saprakimmas yuttiniunyiiba ; vasnt >- Batin 
to him they went, battle making ; then in a province 

Autiyarus yesi, avi saprakim^®mas yuttiis ; Auramasta pikti 
0 tiara named, there the battle they fought ; Ormazd liclpur 

Hii-tas, sauvin Auramasta-na Tassunos appo Hu-nlna Tassunos 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people who of mo people 

appo Pati-fa irsikki afpis; anmons an-thurvar puinkita-va, 

who rebels utterly defeated ; the month Thuravahara at end, 

yeehitu saprakimmas yutta^®s; vasnl Vaumissa Arminiya^fa-ikki 
thus the battle they fought; then Vomises , in Armenia 

satis, kus Hu Mata-pa-ikki sinnigat. 
stayed, until I to Media should go. 

In 1. 45, we havo yuttiiiiunyuha, instead of the usual yuttiniunlmla. 
Tulnhita^m does not occur elsewhere, but the Babylonian version 
proves the meaning, in accordance with Beiifoy's sagacious conjecture : ^ 
the omision of the usual annan and pirlca in 1. 47, with the corres- 
ponding omission in the Persian, form the authority for dividing the 
words expressing the dates. The explanatory words district of 
Armoriia,” found necessary in the Persian text, after mention of the 
name of 0 tiara, are omitted in the Scythic; if this he not simply 
an accident, it may be inferred that the district was well known to the 
tribes by whom the language was spoken. 


II.^ 12. biak ^Tariyavaus Ko nanri:— vasni Hu Bapilu-niar 
and Darius king says then I , from Babylon 
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luchogatta, Mata-pa-ikki poriya; tliaj) J\la®”ta~pa-ikki iii-porugat, 
rotircd^ to Media 1 went ; when at Media 1 arrived^ 

►- Afs >- Kuntarrus yesi, Mata-pa-ikki, avi Fruvartis yufri si^'nnik 
at a town ' Gundrusia named, in Media, there Fhraortes he came 

akka nanri, Hu Ko-vas Mata-pa-na yutta-vara^ sapiakimmas 
who Baid, I king of Medja am, battle 

yuttivan-ra; vasni saprakimmas yu*"ttayut; Aurainasta pikti Hu-tas, 
making ; then the battle wo fought ; Ormazd helper to mo was, 

sauvin Auramasta-na avi Tassunos appo Fruvartia-iia “Hu afpi 
by favour of Ormazd there people who of Pliraortes I destroyed 

irsikki ; XXV annau anmons an-atukaniias-na pirka, yecliitu 
utterly ; 25tli day of the month Adukania then, thus 

saprakimmas yuttihut. 
the battle we fought. 

Observe the varied orthography oiyutlayut in 1. 51-2, and yuttihut 
at the close of the paragraph : see also the distinctive singular parti- 
ciple yuttivan-ra in 1. 51. At the beginning of 1. 53, in afpi irsikJci^ 
it appears that the usual terminating the syllable ya was unnecessary 
before a similar vowel. The name of the month in the same line is 
lost in the Persian, and docs not occur elsewhere. 

II. 13. vasni “Fruvartis yufri Talni-fa arikki-fa itaka 

then Phroortes ho horsemen faithful with 

putraska, >- Raklcan thak; vasni Hu Tassunos-vas “mi tavon; 
marching, to llhngcs wont; then I the people mine sent; 

avi-mar marrika, Hu-ikki nogaik ; Hu yesim-vas, liiak tit-vas, 
therc'from he was seized, to me ho was brought ; I his nose, and tongue, 

hiak peri vachchiya, rcta“kituva; Chifa Hu-nma-va rabbaka 
and ears cutoff, I smote hiro(?); court my in chained 

inarrik; Tassunos marpafa-ta ir chiyas; hiak vasni >- Akvatana 
ho was hold ; people all him saw ; and then at Ecbatana 

ai®’rur-va ir patu, hiak kutta Yos appo atarrivan nitavi yupo-fa 
on cross him I put, and also men who followers his chiefs 

pi, yupi-pa Akvatana >-Afvarri“s-va vartes appini sarakve-poka 
who, them at Ecbatana in citadel ? put again cncloscd(?) 

appin pera. 
them hanged (?). 

Observe again the omission of explanatory words in the Scythic 
version, as in Far. XI ; we have here a Median city, apparently well 
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known to tho^peoplo who spoke this language, and which subsequently 
became the capital of the Parthian empire. In 1. 56 I render tit 
“tongue'* in preference to “lips,” because it looks more like a singular 
than a plural, and the addition of vas is shewn by the following word 
peri to bo unnecessary or unusual in the plural: this is however 
nothing more than a guess. MefaMtuva is likely to be a vefb of the 
first person singular, but the signification is unknown ; it may be a 
noun with the locative post-position. The last line is quite unintel- 
ligible to me : it contains a character not found elsewhere, and 
another which I read hwe^ found also in the independent Inscription 
III., where it constitutes a part of the same uncertain word Tcwe- 
poka, probably a participle; the meaning may be “confined,” 

II. 14. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Ru^ven kir Chissaintakma 
and Darius king said : — man ono Chitrataklima 

yosi, Assagartiya-ra, yufri Hu-ikki-mar pafaraska, Tassunos-pa 
named, a Sagartian, ho from mo revolting, to the people 

yccliitu ap‘’”-tiris nanri: Ko-vas Hu yutta, Nivans Vaks^arra-na 
thus them addressed said : king I am, family of Cyaxares 

nimau vara; vasnt Hu Tassunos Parsan hiak ®'Mata-pa tifapa 
descended am; then I people Persian and Median envoy (?) 

taven ; Takmasbata yesi, Mata, Hu Lubaruri, yufri Irsarra 

sent; Tochmaspates named, a Mode, my subject, him leader 

appini ir yutta, ^“yechitu ap-tiriya: vitas, Tassunos appo 

appointed liim 1 made, thus them I addressed : go, people which 

Pati-fa, Hu-nina inni tirivaii pi, yupi-pa afpis vanka; vasni 

rebels, mino not called who, them slay ; ? then 

Tak'^^masbata Tassunos itaka thak; saprakimiuas Chissaintakina 
Tachmaspates people with marched; the battle Chitrataklima 

ye-tiis; Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, ®*sauvin Auramasta-na, 
with him fought ; Ormazd helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd, 

Tassunos appo Hu-nina Tassunos appo Pati-fa-pa irsikki afpis, kutta 
people who mine people who to rebels wholly destroyed, and 

®*Clnssaintakma ir marris, Hu-ikki ir nogas; Hu yesim-vas, 
Chitrataklima him they took, to mo him they brought ; I his uosc, 

hiak peri vachebi, retakitiiva; Chi®®fa Hu-nina-va rabbaka, 
and ears cut off, I smote him(?) ; palace mine in chained, 

marrik; Tassunos marripafa-ta ir chiyas; vasni >- Arpara yesi, 
he was held; people all him saw; then in Arbola named, 

avi Hu atru^'r-va ir patu. 
there ( I on cross him Iput. 
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Observe ntvm 1. 60: cf. with nivanhiy in 1. 10-1. Fati-fa^a, in 
1. 64, the rebels,” in other instances FaU-fa-m. The ta in 
marripafa~ta, 1. 66, is certainly the indefinite “ soever,'* and the same 
in 1. 56. I know not whether atruirvairpatu should be divided as 
atru irva ir patu^ or atrur-va ir patu ; in the former case irva will 
be like fhe irva in irva-^mnlfa, so often repeated; see II. 24; nij 
own opinion is rather in favour of tho latter. That the meaning 
is “fixed on the cross,” is shown by tho Babylonian version. Tho 
horizontal wedge before Assagartiya^ in 1. 50, is irregular. 

II. 15. hiak Tariyavaua Ko nanri: — ye Hu Mata-pa-ikki 
and Darius king says : — tljis 1 j in Media 

yutta. 

did. 

II. 16. hi‘’ak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Parthuvas-pa liiak 

and Darius king imys Farthians and 

Virkaiiiya-fa Hu-ikki-niar pafati-faba, Fru®®vartis-na tiriyas; 
Byreanians from me revolting, of Fruvartis colled themselves; 

Yistasba Hu Aetata Parthuvas senri, ir yufri Tassunos 
Hystaspes ray father in Parthia was, him people 

ir-vach'^'^tavassa pafati-fa; hiak vasnt Vistasba Tassunos appo tavini 
him forsaking revolted; and then Hystaspes people who his 

itaka thak ; >- Afs Visbaiisatis ’^yesi, Parthuvas, avi 

with marched; at a town Hyspaozatis named, in Parthia, thero 

saprakimnias Pati-fa ap-va-tiis; Aurainasta pikti Hu-tiis, 
the battle rebels against them fought ; Ormazd helper to me was, 

sauvin Auramasta-na Vi"*stasba Tassunos appo Pati-fa afpis 
by favour of Ormazd Hystaspes people who rebels destroyed 

irsikki; XXII annan anmons an-viyakannas-na pirka, yochitu 
utterly ; 22nd day of the month Viyakhna then, thus^ 

sap'^^rakimmas yuttiis. 
the battle they fought. 

This paragraph is lost in the Persian, and I am unable to give 
a better translation than Colonel Rawlinson has proposed : in 1. 69, 
tiriyas is a new form, denoting probably a reflected sense (See p. 00). 
The passage in 1. 69-70 is different in arrangement from any other 
in tho inscriptions, and tho word vachtavassa is a new oire ; compared 
with the same root in the lastjino of the Naksh-i-Rustam inscription, 
together with Colonel Rawlinson’s reading ,of tho correspoitding 
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Persian word amrada^ it will appear almost cortaiii that the meaning 
given is correct. Yufri looks like tho subject, and Timwws like the 
object j but the plural verb jpofatifa must show that Tassunos is tho 
nominative case, and ir with yufri must make an accusative. The 
second ir probably makes pafatifa verbal, in spite of the intervening 
word. Tam~ni, in 1, 70, must be identical with ni-ta/ois but the trans- 
position is curious. 


III. 1. hiak Tariyavaus Ko naiiri: — vasni Hu Tassunos Parsan 
and Darius king says: — then I people Persian 

>- Rakkan<mar Vista^'^sba-ikki iiogaya; thap Tassunos yupi-pa 
from Ehages to Hystaspos sent ; when people those 

Vistasba-ikki ir-porifa, vasni Vistasba Tassunos “^^yupi-pa itaka 


to Hystaspes 

' came. 

then Il^'staspes people these with 

thak ; 

Afs 

Patikrabbaua 

yesi. 

Parthuvas, avi 

marched; at a town 

Patigrabana 

called, 

in Parthia, there 

saprakimmas 

yuttiisj 

Aurainasta 

pikti 

Hu'^®-tiis, sauvin 

the battle 

they fought 

; Ormazd 

helper 

to me was, by favour 


Auramasta-na Vistasba Tassunos appo Pati-fa afpis irsikki; 

ofOrmazd Hystaspes people who rebels destroyed utterly; 

I annan aninons an-gar'^^hnapatas pirka, yechitu saprakimmas 
1st day of month Garmapada then, thus the battle 

yuttiis. 

they fought. • 

Tho only peculiarity observable in this paragraph is tho omission 
of tho genitive particle after tho name of tho month in 1. 77. 

III. 2. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — vasni Tahiyahu’^s Hu-iiina 
and Darius king says : — then the province mine 

• ayuttafa; ye Hu Parthuvas yutta. 
became; this I in Parthia did. 

Compare this paragraph with the 15th, lino C7; I should havo 
expected a postposition after PaiiJmvas, or at least the mark Quoting 
locality. 


Ill, 3. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Tahiya'”’hus Markus 

' and Darius king says : — province Margiana 
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yosi Hu-ikki-inar pafati-faba, Raven kir Frata yesi, Markus-irra, 
named from me revolting, man one Phraates named, a Margian, 

yufri appini ir yuttiis; hiak vasni Hu Tatarsis yesi, Parsar 
liim king appointed him made ; and then 1 Dadarses named, Persian 

kir, Hu«Lubaruri, Saksabavana-vas Ba^^ksis yuttas, yutro 
one, my subject, [who] tho satrap in Bactria was, envoy 

yufrikki nogaya ; naiiga : vitkint, Tassunos appo Pati-fa Hu-ntna innt 
to him lecnt; Isaid: go, people who rebels, of mo not 

tirivan pi, ®^yupi-pa afpis ni vanka; vasni Tatarsis Tassunos itaka 
called who, them slay ? then Dadarses people with 

thak ; saprakimmas Markus-pa ap-va-tiis,* Auraniasta pikti 
marched; the bjittlo Margians to them fought, Ormnzd helper 

®®Hu-tas, sauvin Aiiramasta- na Tassunos appo Hu-iiina Tassunos 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people who mine people 

appo Patifa-na afpis irsikki ; XXIII annan ®^anmons 
who of rebels destroyed utterly ; 23rd day of tho month 

an-assiyatiyas-na pirka, yeehitu saprakimmas yuttas, 

Atriyatiya then, thus the battlo they fought. 

Pafati-faba^ 1. 79, is, I think, a plural form, notwithstanding its 
grammatical connection with a single province : but the word TaM- 
yam is almost invariably looked upon as a plural. In tho same 
line Marhm-irra appears to bo singular (conf. Ill, 56), but the 
passage looks ambiguous hero, as in tho Persian text. Wo have 
“king*’ instead of “leader” in 1. 80, and tho form is Ko instead of 
Ko-vas. I cannot explain nanga nor vilJcini: tho former word is clearly 
connected with nam^i^ and the latter with vita and vitas ; nor does 
there appear any meaning in the syllable ni after afpis in 1. 82: it 
cannot be supposed that there is any connection witli nimnhi of 
II. 10-1. 


III. 4. hiak Tariyavaus Ko na®®nri:— vasni Tahiyahus Hu-nina 
and Darius king says: — then Province mine 

ayuttafi^ll^e Hu Baksis yutta. 
became ; this I in Bactria did* 

With the exception of tho name of the province, this paragraph is 
identical with the second : but wo have the wedge of locality which 
was wanted there. 
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^ Column III. 

,, The third Scythic column, to which we are now arrived, is very 
much damaged, particularly on the left side, down the whole extent of 
which there is a wide band with hardly a letter visible, ffho inuti-. 
lation was so great in the upper half, that Colonel RawHnson did not 
take a connected impression, but contented himself with detached bits, 
which are here brought together. Luckily this part comprises the 
historical portion corresponding with the third Persian Column, and it 
may bo generally restored with confidence. This is not tlio case with 
the lower half, corresponding with the fourth of the Persian Columns ; 
Avhere, as observed before, we have so many varieties of construction : 
our restorations in that part will be more sparing, and given with 
much less confidence. 

III. 5. \mik^Tanyavam Ko nanri: — Rmen hir Vistatta yesi, 
and Darina king says: — man one Veisdates named, 

Afs Tarrahuva yesi, Ihutiyas yesi, ^Farsan4JcMf avi ariah; 
ill a town Tarva named, lotia named, in Persia, there he dwelled; 

yvfri Sarah II4mmas-va Parsan-ikki ivaka, Tassunos-pa 
he time at the second in Fersis arising, to the people 

ap-tiris nanri: Hu BartPya ta/r huras-na; vasni Tassunos 
them addressing said : 1 [am] Bardes son of Cyrus ; then people 

Parsan appo Hu rovanni >- Ansalis poka, yupi-pa Hu-ikki-mar 

Persian who I athoine(?) stayed (?) they from me 

pafatpyh, yufrihhi poris; Parsan4khi Ko-vas yufri yuttas. 
revolting, to him deserted ; in Persis king he became. 

The damaged bit in 1. 3 is of uncertain signification in the Persian 
text ; sa may be a part of §atis “ stayed but this is very doubtful ; 
and the wedge of locality placed before the uncertain character 
preceding adds to the unsatisfactory nature of the explanation hero 
set down. 


III. 6, hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—® tj^*** * Hu 

and Darius king says : — me 


reva yu Jlu4khi-mar inni pafatifa, yupi-pa hiak Tassu®7to^ Parsan 
with ? , from me not revolting, them and the people Persian 

hiak Mata-pa appo Hvrtds, yupi-pa tifapa taven ; Artamrtiya yesi, 
and * Median who wifh me, them envoys I sent ; j^rtabardes named. 
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Parsar kir, Hu Lubarnri^ Irsarra appini ir i/iitta; Jiiak 

Persian one, my subject, him leader appointed him I made ; and 

kutta Tassunos Parsan taki Mata-pa-ikki Hu-kik; hiak^£7^;?< 

also army Persiau another went to Media after me; and then 

Artamrtiy^ Tmsums itaka Far$an-ikki thak; thap Parsan-ikki 


Artabard^s people with to Persis marched; when Persia 

ir-porik, >- Aft Rakkan ^yesi Fanem-ikki, avi 

he reached, at a town Racha named, in Persis, thero 


Vuta^tn^ yufri akka mnvi, Hu Bartiya, tassunos itaka, ^^Artavarfiya 
Veisdates, he who said, I [am] Bardes, people with, Artabardes 

ir-va ^inniky mjyraldvamv^ yuttivan-m; liiak ^vasni saprakimraas 
to him went, the battle about to fight ; and then the battle 

yuttasj Auramasta ^^pikti Ilu-tds, $aumn Av/rammia-na 
they fought ; Ormazd helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd 

Ta&sunos appo Hu-nina Tassunos appo Vistatta-na afpis h^^sikki; 
people who mine people who of Veisdates destroyed wholly; 

XII aniian anmon^ an-thurvar-na ^tVka, yeehitu sapraki/nmas 
12tli day of the month Thuravahara then, thus the battle 

yi^ttas. 
they fought. 

At the beginning of this paragraph mention was probably made of 
some other Persian troops, which did not partake in the general 
revolt; but the passage obliterated is additional, and did not exist 
either in the Persian text or Babylonian version. The Persian town 
of RAcha, in 1. 8, is not graphically distinguished from that of the 
Median Rhages in II. 54, an evidence that the language confounded 
the sonant and aspirate sounds in pronunciation; as there was an 
obvious mode of distinguishing the two in this case by substituting 
for had there been any difference in the sound. 

In the Persian text the difference is well marked. T cannot fill up 
the space in 1. 0, and the restoration at the commencement of 1. 10 
is uncertain. There is ftir authority for all the other restorations. 

III. ft hiak vasni Vistat“/« ^Ini-fa arik^fa itaka 

and then Yeisdntes he horsemen faithful with 

Pi^iyaumta putraska, ir-va poris; avi-mar sarak Tassunos 

to Pissiachadia marching, to him went; thence agai^ people 

yu'*/ri Artava/rtiya ir-va saprakiwmas yuttivanra ; >- Afs 

him Artabardes to him went, the battle about to fight; intewn 
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>- Pam/ka yesi, avi saprakiminas yatta^®^; Aw'amasta pihti 
Parga named, there the battle they fought ; Ormazd helper 

llurtas^ ^auvin Auramasta-na Tassunos appo Hu-nina hiak Tassunos 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people who mine and people 

appo YWHatla-^ irsikki qfpis; VI annm ^ mmon? 
who of Yeisdates entirely destroyed ; 6th day of the montli 

an-garmapat^-na pirka, yechitu saprakimmas yuttas, hiak kuP^f^f 
Garmapada, then, thus the battle they fought, and also 

Vista\tfi yufri marris, hiak Yos appo atarrivan nitavi yupo-fa pi 
Vcisdates him they took, and men the followers his chiefs who 

inarris. 

captured. 

The restorations in lines 13 and 14 are both somewhat uncertain, 
although there cannot be much doubt about the meaning of the para- 
graph; in the name of Parga in 1. 14, the first letter may be or 
the second is quite lost. The word liiah near the end of 1. 15 
is quite irregular, and must be an error of the engraver. 

III. 8. hi'®«Z; Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — vasni Vistatia, yufri hiak 
and Darius king says : — then Vcisdates him and 

Yos appo atarrivan nitavi yupo-fa pi i}HaTca ttachis 

men the followers his chiefs who with F 

There is room at the beginning of 1. 19 to restore the word itaka, 
and although apparently ungrammatical, it is justified by the example 
in 1. 44-5. The name of the town ITvddaidiya, whore the punishment, 
whatever it was, was inflicted, is omitted : there could hardly have 
been room for the word in the space left on the rock; though I have 
been tempted to look for it in the tacliis which is perfectly clear on the 
impression. The indistinct might have been y^y^ sJ'^d there 

is room for which would make the name UvatacMs; but as we 
should have to alter the ^ of the Pcrsian|^o and as the town 
would not be more easily identified under the name of UvadacJiis than 
Uvadaidiya, it is not very likely that my conjecture will be accepted. 

hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri : — ^ye Hu Parsan-ikki 
and • Darius king says : — this I in Persis did. 

•This paragraph is not in the Persian text, but is found in the 
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Babylonian version as well as in tins. The transactions Were perhaps 
thought to be too well known among the Persians to require the usual 
closing formula to be appended in that language. 


III. 9.* hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri : — Vistatta yufri akka nanri, 
and Darius king says: — Ycisdatcs he who said^ 

Hu Bartiya, yuf*'n Tassunos Krvmmtis tifapa taven; Yos kir 

I [am] Bardes, he people Arachosia had sent out; man one 

Irsarra appini ir yuttas, Vivana yesi Parsar^^ra, Hu Lubaruri^ 
leader appointed him was, Vibanus named a Persian, my subject, 

Sahsahavana-vas Arraumti^ yuttas, yufrikki ; yedntu ap-tiris: 
the Satrap of Arachosia was, against him; tlius he them addressed : 

vitas, Vivana “afpis, kutta Tassimos yvpi-pa akJea-pa ^Zhriyavaus 
go, Vibanus slay, and people those who of Darius 

Ko-na tirivan pi vara ; vasni Tassunos yupi-pa ®*Arrauvatis 
the king called who ? then people those to Arachosia 

Yimm-ikJci pm'in, akka F/^tatta iUsipa iamn; Afvarris 

to Vibanus went, which Vcisdates had sent out; at a fort 

Kappissakanis “yesi Arrauvatis-iA*^j, cm sapralcmmas yut\A\^; 
Capiscania naraod in Arachosia, there the battle they fought ; 

Auramasta pikti Hu-tUs, sauvin Aurauias"®ta-na Tassunos appo 
Ormazd helper to me was, by favour of Orniazd people who 

Ilu-nina Tassunos mappo afpis irsikki; XIII unuan 

mine people who of rebels defealed utterly; 13th day 

aumons aii-aiiamakkas-na pi^rka, yechiiu saprakiinmas yuttas. 
of tlie month Auamaka then, thus the battle they fought. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty about the grammatical con- 
dition of this paragraph, although the meaning is plain enough ; tho 
use of Yo^ in 1. 21, is uncommon; tho impression is very faint, and tho 
word may after all be Euvnn, Tho pronoun ir before yuttas, in the 
same clause, is unintelligible to me, and I can only account for it 
by supposing an inadvertence on the part of tho writer, who may have 
been misled by the frequent appearance of w’ before the word yuttas, 
so like in sound to yulitis. I cannot account for the addition of vara 
to the usual formula in 1. 23; the only difference between this and 
other similar cases is, that the speaker is hero the third person, 
while he speaks elsewhere in the first person. Arramatis in 1. 26 
is an addition to the Persian text. • 
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III. 10. JiiaTc aarah JJ-«;nmas-ya; Pati-fa fruirsarnirfaba, 
and time at the second, rebels assembling, 

saprakimmas Vivana ita“ka, >- Batin ►- Kantuva^a yesi, avi 

battle VibanuB with, in district Gandy tia named, there 

yuttds; Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, sauvin Auramastaroa Tassunos 
they fought ; Ormazd helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd people 

*®appo Hu-nina Tassu/io« appo Fatifa-na ajpia irstkki ; VII annan 

who mine people who of rebels destroyed utterly; 7th day 

annions an-viyakannas-na, pirka, yechitu sap^rakimmas yuttas, 
of tlie month of Viyakhna, then, thus the battle they fought. 

The formula which usually follows the assembling of the rebels 
is oinitte<l in this paragraph, though inserted in the Persian toxt. 
The name of the district called Gadutava in the Persian text, appears 
on the rock under a very different form ; I suspect the engraver loft 
out a wedge in the first letter, making instead of Q'nd the 

word should have been ‘‘ Kantuva/a;*’ this would have been a fair 
representation of the name, and as such I have restored it. 

III. 11. hiak vasni Fuven aTcha Tassunos-na irsarra Vistatta 
and then man who people’s leader Veisdates 

ir yuttasti, yuP*ri Talni-fa v^rikki-fa itaka putraaka thak; 

him had made, ho horsemen faithful with marching went ; 

►■Afvarris Irsata yesi, Arrauvatis, Irvael ®*Vivana-na, 
to a fort Arsada named, of Arachosia, the dwclling-place(?) of Vibanus, 

avi lufa&a; vasni Vivana Tassunos itaka vasri ii-porik, hink 
there he retired; then Vibanus people with following went, and 

avi Ruven yufri akka Tas®®sunos-na irsarra appini yuttasti, hiak 
there man he who people’s leader appointed had been, and 

Tob akka afarrivan nitavi yupo-fa pi, maurissa, appin afpi'^s. 
men who ' followers his chiefs who, ho took, and them he slew. 

At the beginning, the word yt^i or kir perhaps should have been 
restored after Buven; there is ample space for it, as the paragraphs 
generally follow close, when the usual commencing formula is omitted. 
The word Irvael, 1. 32, is not found elsewhere, and the phrase may 
mean “ the dwelling place of Vibanus;’* or ‘^the property of Vibanus;’* 
it is omitted in the Persian, and the Babylonian is lost. As Vibanus 
was Satrap of Arachosia, this is a probable meaning ; and there are 
Ug^ian analogies wbjeh may support the meaning suggested (see 
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Vocabularj). The word which I have read vasri in line ^2^ is made 
senri in the lithograph ; the first character is very faint. I should 
decide at once for vasri, but 1 fear there is no precedent for the word. 

HI. 12. hiak Tariyavam Ko nanri : — vasni Tahiyahus Hu-nlna 
* and Darius king says: — then the province mine 

ayuttafa; ye Hu Arrau^vatis yutta. 
became; this I in Arachosia did. 

This paragraph requires no remark. 

III. 13. liiah ^variyavaus Ko nanri: — ^kus JIu Parsan-ikki hiak 
and Darius king says: — while I in Persia and 

Mata-pa-ikki sciini^gat^ sarak ll-imnias-va Ba^ilu-fa pafatifa; 

in Media was, time at the second Babylonians revolted ; 

Buven kir Arakka yesi, Arminiya-rkir, . Aftita Sakri, ^'^yufri 

man one Aracus named, an Armenian, Haftdita*s son, he 

►- Afs >- Tubannfl5 yesi Bapilu ivaka, avi-mar yufri yechitu 

at a town Dubafla named in Babylonia arising, from there he thus 

tiraska Tassunos-pa ap-tiris, nanri: Hu Nabu^^kutarrusar, tar 
lying to the people them he spoke, he said : I [am] Nabuchodrossor, son 

nvibuniia; Idah vami Tassunos Bapilii-fa Hu-ikki-mar pafati-faba 
of Nubonidus ; and then people Babylonian from me revolting, 

Arakka yufrik^^ki poris; hiak ^Sipilu yufri marris, ATo-vas 
to him Aracus * deserted ; and Babylon he captured, king 

Bapilu yufri yuttds. 
of Babylon he became. 

The uncertainty of the sound of the Persian >-^1 renders the 
determination of the power of ►► uncertain : I am inclined to make 
it av or cm\ in the following line the Scythic nasal is distinct, in 
the name of the town which contains the only other example of the 

Persian ►“til* 

III. 14. hiak vasni Hu Tassunos Bapi^lu-pa-fa taven; 

and then I people to Babylonia sent ; 

Vmtapama yesi, Mata, IIu Zw&oruri, yu^i Hu Irsarra appin! 
Intaphres named, a Median, iny subject, him I leader appointed 

ir yutta, ye^'chitu ap-tiriya: vitas, Tassunos Bapilufa aArka-pa 
him mode, thus to them said: go, people Babylonian who 
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Hu-nina innt tirivan pi, yupi-pa afpis vanka; liiak vasiu 
of mo not called wlio, them slay; ? and then 

F^**^^tapa^na Tassu ;^05 itaka Bapilu poris; ^t^ramasta pikti 
Intaphres people with to Babylon went; Ormazd helper 

Hu-tas, sauvin Auraniasta-na Vin*Haparna Bapilu onarris, 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd Intaphres Babylon captured, 

llu-Wki Tassnnos appiu farpis; XXII annan anmons 
to mo the people them made prisoners ; 22nd day of the month 

an-markasanas-na, pirka, yc'^^chitu Arakka yufri akka nanri, Hu 

of Marloizana, then, tlius Aracus^ he who said, I 

NahukutarTMSViX vara, marrik, hiak Yos appo atarrivan nitavi 

Nabuchodi'ossor am, was seized, and men who followers his 

^®yupo-fa pi itaka, onarrika^ xfiiihdik^, Hu sira; Arakka 

chiefs who witli, was taken, chained, on crosBCs(?) I phiced(?); Aracus 

yufri hiak Yos akka-pa atarri^van nitavi yupo-fa pi itaka, 
ho and men who followers his chiefs who with, 

Bapilu Iliirikki-mQLX pafalufa. 
in Babylon by me were slain. 

Tho restorations in this para|?rapli may bo considered hazardous, 
but the object of tho whole paragraph cannot bo doubtful. The month 
Markazana does not occur elsewhere, and it has a curious resemblance 
to the Jewish Marches van, which corresponds with our October or 
November; a jjrobable epoch. JIu-ikki in 1. 43, may have been irsikkL 
but tho general meaning would not thereby be affected. The Baby- 
lonian version decides the rendering of the word which I have made 
farpis in the plate, though it may have been parpU^ a word equally 
unknown to mo. ^ira, in 1. 45, must certainly be a verb ; I once 
supposed that it might bo a postposition, meaning noram, and that the 
phrase may have been hiak nogaik Hu-sira, “and was brought before 
mo;” but the other construction is more in accordance with the 
Van Inscription, No. xvi, where sira is nigashtdijam, and I think siras 
is niyashtdya, 

IV. 1. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nan^^ri: — ye Hu Bapi/e/ y?ftta. 
and Darius king says : •— this 1 in Babylon did. 

We have in this paragraph, which is repeated like a formula, 
another example of the localizing value of the horizontal wedge. 

IV. 2. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — ^ye appo Hu yutta, 
and Darius king says this [is] what I did, 
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► Palki**va sauvin Auramasta-na Hu yutia; yechitu Hu yutta ) 
always by favour of Ormazd I have done; thus I did; 

XIX Pat yutta, sauvin Auramasta-na Hu appin ^afpiya, 

in 19 battles I fought, by favour of Ormazd I them conquered, 

hiak l^^Ko-fa IIu mzMriya; kir Gaumatta yesi, Makus, tiraska 
and 9 kings I captured ; one Gomates named, a Magian, lying 

iianri, Hu Barti“ya tar kuras-na, yxifri Parsan pai^Ltas; hiak 
said, 1 [am] Bardes son of Cyrus, he Persia made rebel ; and 

^sina yesi, Afar . ra, yufri Afarti-fa appin pafatas®'sa nanri, 
Atrines named, a Susian, he the Susians them making rebel said, 

Afnrfi~fa~na Huyuitavara; Nititpa:\l yesi, Bapihi-rkir, 
king of Susiana I am ; and Naditabirus named, a Babylonian, 

tiraska nanri, Hu Nabuku^tarrusar tar napuiiita, yufri Bapilu-fa 
lying said, I [am] Nabuchodrossor son of Nabonidus, lie Babylonia 

pafatis; hiak Martiya yesi, Parsar-kir, tiraska na*®nri, Hn 

made rebel ; and Martius named, a Persian, lying said, I [am] 

Iinman; 2 t 6 ‘, Ko Afarti-fa pafat^; hiak Fruvarlis 

Imanes, king of Susiana, he Susians made rebel ; and Phraortes 

yesi, Mata, ti^raska nanri, Hu 8ai\isiTrUla Himan^ Vaks^arra-na 
named, a Median, lying said, I Xathrites of the race of Cyaxares 

vara, yufri Mata-pa apin pafat^; hiak GA^^ssaintakma yesi, 
am, he Medians them made rebel ; and Chitratakhma named, 

Assaya7'tiy:i’’my tiraska nanri, Ko-vas Hu yutta, Nimans Vakstarra-na 
a Sagartian, lying said, king I am, of the race of Cyaxares 

vara, yufri “A ssagartiy€a;/h hiak Frata yrsi, Markus irra, 

am, he Sagartians made rebol ; and Phraates named, a Margian, 

tiraska nanri, Ko-vas Markus-pa-na Hu *"yutta, yufri Markus~pa 

lying said, king of the Marins 1 am, he the Margians 

pafatas; hiak F/statta yesi, Parsar-ra, tiraska nanri, Hu 

made rebol ; and Vcisdates named, a Persian, lying said, 1 [am] 

Barti“ya, tar kuras-na, ynfri Parsnn appin pqfaias; hiak Arakka 
Bardes, sou of Cyrus, he Persia them made rebel ; and Aracus 

yesi, Arminiya-ra, tiraska nanri, ®®Hu Nabukutam^ar tar 

named, an Armenian, lying said, I Nabuchodrossor son 

nahunita-na y«ra, yufri Bapilu-fa apin pafatas. 
of Nabonidus am, he Babylonians them made rebel. 

The restorations are all probable, except perhaps in 1. 48 j in that 
clause the Persian, according to Colonel RawHnson s correctiorT, as 

VOL. XV. • • . L 
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gifen in his Notes, p. v, reads, “This T^as all done by the grace 
of Ormazd; and as the kings rebelled, I fought nineteen battles, and 
by the grace, of Ormazd I won them, and took nine kings captive.” 
I would have wished* to restore in the damaged space some such 
phrase as tliap Kofa pafatifa, yechitii Rvy but there was not room for 
it, so that I have left the words which I had at Erst inse1i;ed as a 
mere guess. The word Palkiva expresses here and elsewhere the 
phrase hamahyayd thraday of the Persian, but throws no light on the 
singular word thrada] it neither confirms nor refutes the conjecture 
of Oppert, who connects it with JLj ‘'a year.” I have always been 
inclined, fancifully I admit, to connect the meaning with our English 
“thread,” “ the talc,” “narrative.” The word 'Baty “battle,” both 
here and in 1. (lO, may be Pafar; the preceding numeral looks like 



is not mentioned as an impostor, but as he has elsewhere the usual 
twoftha attached to him, this is probably an inadvertence. The 
irregularity of the Scythic language, or its love of variety, is shewn in 
this paragraph; in the Persian text, all the clauses are constructed 
precisely upon the same model, as though by an official formula; but 
in the Scythic no two are exactly alike ; in one case, that of Atrines, 
the expression is inverted, and at the close of all the others the clauso 
“ he made them rebel” is written variously pafatas, appin pafatds, 
pafatm only, and once pafatis. This variety can be charged only 
to the un fixedness of the language. Remark the irregularity of the 
orthography of Nabonidus in 1, 52, where the engraver has written 
the word phonetically, instead of using the ordinary ideograph 
for Nebo. 

TV. 3. hiak Ta®°riyavaus Ko nanri: — Appin ye IX Ko-fa 
and Darius king says t — These [are] 9 kings 

appo Hu pat ye ativa mauriya. 
wliom 1 battles these in captured. 

The restoration of appin is doubtful, the space is greater than 
wanted for the word, and the perpendicular wedge, quite visible, 
is unusual before appi/n, 

IV. 4. hiak ®'Tariyava««« Ko — Tahiyaus ye appo 

^ aad Darius king says: — provinces these which 

pafatifa pi; appi titkimas appin pa^fat&s, appo appi 

reb^led which' god of lies them made rebel, that they 
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ta fatifaj hiak vasiiI Auramasta karpi Hu-nina |pi 

the empire should subvert ; and then Ormazd hand my 4n 

appin ®yuttds ; thap anlrachibu yechitu appro, yiitta. 

them gave ; as I desired thus them I did. ' 

I feel certain that appi^ in 1. 61, means ^^a false even without 
the addition of tithima^ : it is the word used for the gods worshipped 
by the Persians, read ammppi without the determinative Vhich 
means ^'celestial,” occurring as it does before, or a constituent part of 
the words meaning “heaven,” “day," “month,” as well as “god;” 
perhaps the Zyrianian yen “ god” may retain this sound. The Persian 
corresponding phrase may then be restored in this»way, “Daraugadiva 
liamitriyd ahunaush;” see Rawlinson, Notes, p. vi. The next clause 
I cannot restore. Ormazd appears in the following clause, both here 
and in tho Babylonian version, as equivalent to the Persian term 

of which Di alone is left; and this is in some degree confirmatory 

of tho above rendering. If Ormazd is in the nominative case, yuttas 
is put irregularly for ynttoH, as at Persepolis, and appin being accusa- 
tive supports this rendering. The last clause is pretty clear, but the 
Persian is damaged, and the half word remaining after avatha can 
hardly have been correctly given; I have restored amracliitu in 1. 63, 
from a passage in vi. 31, with a similar Persian equivalent. 

IV. 5. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Ni, ®*Ko, Akka vasissin 
and ^ Darius king says : — thou, king, who hereafter 

nilci\, tartuka tuin nisgas; yos-irra titain-ra, yufri 

mayst be, in retribution ? protect ; the man [who is] a liar, him 

tar^'^tuka viallu ti, Tahiyahus-mi t8*i^va 

in retribution much punish. If thus thou continue, my province whole 

astu. 

shall be (?). 

NiJcti is restored from 1. 83; the last letter is clear. A comparison 
of I. 18, III. 68, 75, 87, shews that tartuka must mean “returning,” 
cither good or evil. The end I do not see through; tai'va occurs again 
in vi. 41 and iii. 16, but this gives me no light. 

IV. 6. hiak Tariyavaus *®Ko nanri: — ye appo Hu yuUa\ 
and Darius king says this [is] what , I did; 

9 amin ^i^ramasta-na palkiva yutta; hiak Ni akka vasissin 
by favour of Ormazd always I have done ; and ^ thou who hereAter 

L2 
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•"dF’^P* y® pahuranrff, *• Tipi ye-va riluik, 

Tablet this mayest peruse, whaterer thou seest on this tablot written, 

yuvenpa uris, hini^^ titkimmas reman^Hi. 
thus declare, do not falsehood judge. 

The rendering of the last clause has been adopted from the unmis- 
takeably prohibitive character of 7dm, and the probability that the 
last word is in the second person. The Persian vama which is repre- 
sented by our tiris, maybe the Sanskrit "to describe:” see 

&c. The sense will be "what thou seest written do not think false.” 
This is consistent with the Persian, where Colonel Rawlinson saw ujn 
in a subsequent visit to the rock, which may perhaps allow us to 
suggest the restoration mdtya dtmija maniyahya. 

IV. 7. hiak H^riymmm Ko nmri: — ankiri-ni Anramasta 

and Darius king says : — witness to thee Ormazd 

ra, thap appo ye peri inni titkPmmas Hu palkim yutta. 
be, that what this ? not falsehood I always have made. 

The letter preceding Auremasta is certainly nt, and corresponds 
with taiya seen by Colonel Rawlinson. Feri is the Persian fiasliiymt, 
but the meaning is uncertain. 

IV. 8. JiiaJc Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — sauvin Auramasta-na 
and Darius king says: — by favQur of Ormazd 

tahiki-ta ’°Hu-nina irsikl:/ yuttaJe senri appo tlpi ye-va inni 

other things by me greatly done there are which tablet on this not 

riluik, yupainraskimmas hini Akka Tipi ye vasis’^sin 

are written, for that reason let him not who tablet this hereafter 

paranra pi-mar appo Hu-nlna yuttak, yufri inn! 

shall peruse which by me is done, he not 

urinra titkimas revan^ri. 
related false may think. 

All former translations of this passage have been given with much 
doubt, and are really very unsatisfactory. Opport rejects them all, 
and proposes none. The large lacuna in 1. 71 prevents our drawing 
any conclusion from the Scythic version which can be accepted as 
quite positive ; but the following is proposed as at least consistent - 
“ Other great deeds have been done by me which are not written upon 
thifii* tablet; but because those other deeds done by me are not related, 
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let him who shall hereafter peruse this tablet, not think for that 
reason that they are lies.” Colonel Rawlinson s correction of nishim 
“non ea,” for nishida (see his Notes), certainly countenances this 
reading, in the Persian text as well as Scythic version. 

IV. 9. hiak Tariyavam Ko nanni — Akka-pa Ko-fa trpifa 

and Darius king says : — those who kings before 

pi, kus senpafa, yupi-pa>na ye nifabak inni '^^yuttak, thap Hu 

who, while they were, of them this ? not was done, as I 

varrita ^auviti ^i^araastarna yutta. 
all by favour of Ormazd have done. 

I 

Tlie unknown and damaged words in this paragraph prevent a 
full rendering, but the general sense must be something in this way : 
“ The kings my predecessors, although they reigned a long time, did 
not such deeds as I, by the favour of Ormazd, have done.” The word 
following “kings” is doubtfully read, and does not appear to occur 

elsewhere. 1 have restored pedhi/oa in the lithograph, 1. 73, but 

Colonel Rawlinson*s Notes, p. vi, shew that the word thrada did not 
exist on the rock, and I write therefore vmrita instead of palkiva. 

IV. 10. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — am Ni uris ^*appo 

and Darius king says: — ? thou declare what 

Hu yutta; yupain/rashimas Jiini t^rtinti; hiak anka 

I have done ; thps therefore do not conceal ; and if 

lulne ye inni t^rtinti, Tassunos apin tirinti, Aura'^'^masta 

record this not thou concoal, the people them thou tell, Ormazd 

Ni inkanis-nt, hiak hitmti Niman^-xa^ hiak kutta viallu 

thee befriend thee, and be to thee tliy family, $ and also very 

iktaka takti-ni. 
long be thy life. 

I am not quite satisfied with either the sound or value of the 
character I have called mx^ in 1. 73; it is found also in I. 23, 33, and 
appears to allude to something past; the character is supposed 
to be read tin^ from its occurrence here, but it is not found elsewhere, 
and the considerations detailed after the syllabarium in p. 51 render 
it unlikely; lulne, the Persian hadagam, is probably “record,” as conjec- 
tured by Colonel Rawlinson, and connected with rilu "^^to write.” 
Tassunos apin looks like a dative for Tasswnos-pa, but there is no 
other instance of ils use. I cannot analyse the la^t bit; in 1. 87 we find 
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^iallu taka rasti-nif having the same equivalent in Persian; perhaps 
vialluih may be one word^ an adverb verbalized^ meaning ''be it long;” 
such a construction seems consistent with the usage of this class of 
languages; there may be an analogy between and tahtiy "life” 
and "live,” or "continuance” and "continue.” 

« 

IV. 11. biak anka sarak lulne ye ta’i'tin'^'^ta, Tassunos inni 

and if again record this thou conceal, people not 

tm/fitay Auramasta Nin afpis-ni, hiak kutta Nimans-ni hiui 

tell, Ormazd thee destroy thee, and also family thy not 

kitinti. 
be to thee. 

IV. 12. hiak Tariyavau’^s Ko nanri; — ye a^pjpo Hu yutta^ 

and Darius king says:— this which I have done, 

^auvin Auramastarua Palkiva yutta ; Auramasta annap 
by favour of Ormazd always I have done; Ormazd god 

Arriyanam pik'^Hi Hu>tas, hiak antiap appo taTiifa appo senri pi. 
of Arians helper to me was, and gods the others who are who. 

I rather think the vroi^ Arriyanam to be a literal transcript of the 
Persian genitive case plural; it is not found in the version made for 
the Babylonians, who were, no doubt, too well acquainted with 
mythology to be ignorant of the position of this deity. The last letter 
of the paragraph is either or or or«^y^. The latter 

has been taken, as the most likely; all that is visible is Jiy, made 
neither like ^y nor >^y, an<l there is not room for a fair-sized 
wedge before it to make ►■^y* 

IV. 13. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — - yuvenpainraskimas 
. and Darius king says: — for this cause 

Auramas'’^’^ta annap Amy anatn pikti, hiak kut^ annap appo 
Ormazd the god of the Arians helped, and also gods the 

tahifarpa ; thap appo . Hu innt arikka am, hiak inni tiras^karragat, 
others; for that I not wicked am, and not was a deceiver, 

hiak inni yuttUy hiak mnl Hu, hiak inn! Nimans-mi 

and not « evil 1 have done, and not I, and not my family 

batar ukku yupogat; hiak inni Fabakra inni Is^'rasra 
wlleu(?) great becyne despotic ; and not ? not ? 
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appattuikkimnuM 7bf-irra akka *- Alyes Hu>iilna 

utterly the man who family mine 


5a22«inparrus-ta, yufri ta<i^tuka ir kukti ; ®^hiak Akka 

had laboured, him in retribution him 1 favoured ; and he who 

afchova,^ ii-yv^ri Hu ir afpija appattuikkiinmas akkari ukga 
injured (?), him 1 slew utterly every one ? 

innl jutta. 
not I did. 

Tho many unknown words in this paragraph, and the mutilated 
condition both of the Persian and Scythic inscriptions, forbid any 
hopes of a successful analysis, without a better acquaintance with the 
Ugrian languages than I possess; a few guesses are set down, but 
without much confidence. Some further observations may bo found 
in tho vocabulary. The word haluiJcparrus-ta is not quite correctly 
given in the transcript^ p. 59, but the first part is very uncertain. The 
additional words found at Colonel Rawlihson’s second visit to Behistun 
have suggested the reading of tho latter part ; but there appears to 
be a bit in the version which was not in the original text. 

IV. 14. hiak Tari^yavaus Ko nanri:— JV?, Ko^ Ahka vasis^in 

aud Darius king says:— Thou, king, who hereafter 

nikti, Yos-irra ti^rasra yufri hini in-kannmti, hiak hini Akka 
mayeat be, the man a liar him do not befriend, and do not who 

appat^tuikkimmas yMttis. 
utterly (?). ? 

The last clause is unintelligible to me, and the last word is 
defective ; there is certainly some prohibitory clause at the end, which 
can hardly be equivalent to the Persian original. 

IV. 15. hiah T«riyavaus Ko nanri: — Ni akka vasissin Tipi 

and Darius king says :~Thou who hereafter tablet 

ye chiyainti appo Hu rilu®®ra, ye innakkaniva, 

this secst which I have written, [and] these figures, do not 

kinnti; thap innifapata yochitu kuktas. 

injury to them ; as long as thou livest thus preserve. 

The conjectural emendation proposed by Colonel I^wlinson, in 
the Notes, p. ix, is^ supported by the Scythic version; but I would 
suggest avathd instead of avaiya for the last word but one. • 
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IV. 16. *hiak anka Tipi ye cliiyain®*ti, ye innakkaniva, 
« and if tablet this thou seest, [and] these figures, 

rinti, tliap innifapata chitu kuktainta, Auramasta 

anddoestnoinjury totheiDjOBlongae thou livest thus preservcst, Ormazd 

Ni iukanis-nl, hi^ak kutta Nimans-'7^2 kitinti^ hia^ viallu 

thee befriend thee, and also family thy be to thee, and very 

taka rasti-nt, hiak kutta appo yutirti, yuvenpa Auramasta 
long be thy life, and also what thou shalt do, that Ormazd 

at^s-ni. 
increase thee. 

In these tw'o paragraphs, as well as in the next, the Sc 3 rthic words 
signifying “doing injury” are mutilated, and singularly enough the 
verbal termination rinti is all that remains in the three places. For 
innifapatay see the Vocabulary. Chitu, in 1. 86, is an obvious mis- 
take for yechitu, Viallu taka rasti-ni is equivalent to viallu 
iktaka takti~ni of 1. 75. A comparison of atsasui with a'tsaikka, 
“great,** an epithet of “the world’* in the Alwand Inscription (of 
which Colonel Rawlinson took an impression that loaves no doubt of 
the accuracy of the reading), inclines mo to believe that this verb 
must signify “enlarge,” “extend,” and the equivalent Persian term 

danautma will be allied to the Sanskrit rffff tanu* This explanation 
will give a very probable meaning to the disputed duriya apiya, 
occurring so often in the small inscriptions. 

IV. 17. hi®®ak anka Tipi ye innakkanioa rinti, iuni 

and if tablet this [and] figures thou injurest, not 

kukirti, Auramasta Nin afpis-ni, hiak kutta Nimans-ni 

thou shalt preserve, Ormazd thee slay thee, and also family thy 

hini ®®kitinti, hiak appo yuttainti apia Auramasta rifapis-ni. 
not be to thee, aud what thou doest that Ormazd spoil for thee. 

There is no equivalent here for the Persian utdmaiya ydvd tavmd 
ahatiya, which in the preceding paragraph is represented by tJiap 
imifapata. The word which I have made apin in 1. 89, was very 
probably Nin, as in the similar phrases in lines 76 and 88. 

All the above paragraphs from the fourth inclusive, are, I confess, 
but unsatisfactorily explained; but I believe the version upon the 

c 

* Some doubt may attach to this explanation, arising from the emendation in 
JJ" ote^ p. X, where we find jadanautuva instead of danautuva. 
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whole is a step in advance. A larger acquaintance with the languages 
will do much, and I am persuaded that many letters, become invisible 
upon the paper casts, may be recovered by a closer examination of the 
rock. In the mean time, what is here given will aid future investi- 
gators, and enable a Finnish scholar to give a much bettor explanation 
than I Goutd accomplish by the most protracted study. 

IV. liS. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Vin^^taparna yesi, 
and Darius king says:— Intaphcriius named, 

Vispar/'t# Suk?'ij Parsar-m; hiak Yuttana yesi, Tukkarra Sakri, 
Veispares' son, a Persian; and O Lancs named, Socres* son, 

Parsar-ra j hiak Gauparva yesi, ®'Martuniya Sakri, Parsur-ra; hiak 
a Persian ; and Gobryas named, Mardonius* son, a Persian ; and 

P7tarna yesi, Bakapikua Sakri, Parsar-ra; hiak Bakapuksa yesi, 
Hydarnes named, Megubignes’ son, a Persian ; and Megabyzus named, 

Tattuvan®‘'*ya Sakri, Parsar-ra; hiak Jr/imanais, Vaukka Sakri, 

Zopyrus’ (?) son, a Persian; and Ardomaiies, Vahuka’s son, 

Parsar-ra; appi Yos Hu tayufa, kus II u Gaunia®®tta akka 

a Persian ; - these men me accompanied, while I Gomates the 

Makus ajj)it/a, akka nanri, II u Bartiya tar kuras-na; hiak avasir 
Magian killed, who said, 1 [am] Bardos, son of Cyrus ; and as 

Yos Appi Hu tahuvanlu®^fa, Ni, Ko, akka vamBui nikti 

men these me aided, thou king who hereafter may be, remember 

appo Yos appir kuljtas. 
that men these favour. 

It appears that the usual ifasi was left out after the name of Ardo- 
manes in 1. 92, unless the name was written merely Artavan; there 
would then be space for it. The word ajyiya is restored after Makus 
in 1. 93, though I sliould have expected yufri there; but the verb 
is wanted somewhere, and no other place appears at all suited for it : 
after ku^ some word ending in gat is generally found, but I know not 
wLat to put; perhaps afyigat; but there is no authority for it. The 
intent of the closing sentence is, no doubt, to call on the successors of 
the king to confer favours on the descendants of the men who assisted 
Darius in raising himself to the throne of Persia; it appears from 
Colonel Rawlinson's Notes, p. xviii, that "this was coijtained in 
another paragraph, which was composed of two or three additional 
lines, but they are lost with the exception of a few l^itters; the 
Scythic version appears to have closed as above given. There was no 
room on tho column for more. • 
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» Detached Inscriptions. 

The following Inscriptions havo the samo denominativo letters as 
those affixed to the corresponding Persian Inscriptions by Colonel 
Rawlinson, in his Memoir. Of the first, marked A., tjjere is no 
impression, and the copy has suspicious passages which are pointed 
out in the remarks on the first lines of the first column; for this 
reason it is not repeated here : the others follow. 

B. 

^Ye Gaiimatta, Makns, tiraska iianri, Hu ®Bartiya tar kuras-na. 
This Goznates, Magiau, lying said, I [am] Bardes son of Cjrus, 

Hu Ko-vas yuttavara. 

1 king am. 

c. 

*Ye Asina *tiraska nan^ri, Ko-vas A^farti-fa-pa Hu “yuttavara. 
This Atrines lying said, king to Susians I am. 


D. 

^Ye Nititpa^al tiraska nan“ri, Hu Nabukutar^rasar tar 

This Naditabirus lying said, I [am] Kabuchodrossor son 

nab“punitarna, Ko-vas Ba®pilu-fa-pa Hu yut^tavara. 
of Nabonidus, king to Babylonians I am. 

E. 

^Ye Fruvartis tPraska nanri, Hu Sat®tarritta, Nimans 

This Phraortes lying said, 1 [am] Xathrites, race 

Va*kstarra-na, Ko®vas Mata-®pa-na Hu ’yutta®vara. 
of Cyaxares, king of Medians I am. 


F. 

^Yc Martiya tPraska nanri, Hu “Immaniiis, Ko-vas A%rti-fa-pa 
This Martins lying said, I [am] Imanes, king to Susians 

Hu yutta“vara. 

I am. 

G. 

‘Ye Chissantakma ^tiraska nanri, ®Hu Nimans Vakstar^ra-na, 
This Chjtratakhma lying said, I [am] race of Cyaxares, 

Ko-vas As8a®gartiya-fa-pa Hu ^yuttavara. 

king to Sagartians I am. 
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^Ye VistapHa tiraska nan^ri, Ha Bartiya ^tar kuras-na, THu 
This Veisdates lying said, I [am] Bardes son of Cyru^ 1 

Ko®vas yuttavara. 
king ^ am. 

I. 

^Ye Arakka tiraska ^nanri, Ha Nabu^kutarsar tar Nab^punita-na, 
This Aracus lying said, l[am]Nabuchodro8aor son of Nabouidus, 

Ko-vas ‘‘Bapilu-fa-pa Hu ®yiittavara. 
king to Babylonians I am. 

I 

J. 

^Ye Farrata tiraska ua’^nri, Hu Markus-pa-®na Ko-vas yuttavaiu. 
This Phraates lying said, 1 of the Margians king am. 

L. 

The following inscription has no Persian or Babylonian version. 

^Tariyavaus Ko nanri: sau^vin Auramasta-na Hu Tipi-vas 
Darius king said : by favour of Ornrnzd 1 a tablet 

^tahie-ikki yutta arriya-va, ®appo sassa inni senri; kutta ^ Atu®^ 
elsewhere have made Arian, which formerly not was ; and ? 

(or otherwise) 

ukku, kutta Sus ukku, kutta Yes, kutta efapi yutta, ku^tta 

great, and ? great, and ? and ? 1 made, and 

riluik, kutta Hu ti^fabapafaraka : vasm Tipi-vas am°neni 
is written, and I sending (?) then the tablet before 

Tahiyahus varrita ati'®va Hu nogaya, Tassunos pathapis. 
province all in I scut, the people knew (?). 

• 

I have no clue to the meaning of the four objects made by Darius. 
At the close the termination is points out a verb in the third person, 
which is my motive for making one word of pathaj^is ; but the termi- 
nation pa stands in tempting proximity to the preceding word ; making 
Tasstmos-pa, to the people." 
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It has been thoii|(lit advisable to give here a connected version of 
the whole inscription on the rock, calling attention to any changes 
affecting the sense, by printing the altered passages in italic letters. 
The translation is made as literally as it could bo done to remain 
iutell igible. 

« 

Col. I. — Par. 1. I am Darius, the great King, the King of Kings, 
the King of Persia, tliu King of the provinces, the sou of Hystaspes, 
the grandson of Arsames, the Achmmenian. 

Par. 2. And says Darius the King: — My father was Hystaspes; 
the father of Hystaspes was Arsames; the father of Arsaines was 
Ariyaramnes; the father of Ariyaramnes was Tcispes; the father of 
Teispes was Achajineiies. 

Par. 3. And says Darius the King: — On that account we are 
called Achmmeniaiis ; from antiquity we have descended; from anti- 
quity those of our race have been kings. 

Par. 4. And says Darius the King: — Eight kings of my race 
have held the kingdom before me, 1 am the ninth; from ancient times 
we have been kings. 

Par. 5. And says Darius the King : — By the grace of Ormazd I 
am king; Ormazd granted mo the empire. 

Par. fi. And says Darius the King: — These are the countries 
which are called mine ; by the grace of Ormazd I have become king 
of them : — Persis and Susiana and Babylonia and Assyria and Arabia 
and Egyi>t and the maritime country and Sparta and Ionia and Media 
and Armenia and Cappadocia and Parthia and Zarangia and Aria and 
Chorasmia and Bactria and Sogdiatia and Gandara and Sacia and 
Sattagydia and Arachosia and Mocia; in all twenty-three countries. 

Par. 7. And says Darius the King: — These are the countries 
which are called mine; by the grace of Ormazd they have become 
subject to mo - they have brought tribute to me. That which has 
been said unto them by my, both by night and by day that they have 
done. 

Par. 8. And says Darius the King ; — Within these countries 
whoever was pious, to him 1 have returned protection ; whoever was 
impious, him 1 have in retribution punished. By the grace of Ormazd 
these countries, given to me, have been favoured. As to them it has 
been said by mo, thus they have done. 

Par. 9. And says Darius the King: — Ormazd granted me this 
kingdom. Ormazd brought help to mo whilst I gained this kingdom. 
By the grace of Ormazd I hold this kingdom. 

I’ar. 1 0. And says Darius the King : — This is what was done by 
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me, hy favour of Ormazd, when I became kin^: — My predecessor, 
named Cambyses, was son of Cyrus, [and his brother was named 
Bardes.] Cambyses killed Bardes. When Cambyses killed Bardes, 
the people did not Icnow that Bardes was hilled. Then Cambyses wont 
to Egypt. Then the people becjime wickc«], anil falsehood abounded 
in the provinces, both in Persia and in Media, and in the other 
provinces also. 

Par. 11. And then a certain man, a Magian, named Gomdtes, 
arose from Pissiacluida, among the mountains named Arakadros; 
from thence on the 14th day of the month Viyakhna, lio arose, and to 
the people he tlius falsely declared : “ I am Bardes, the son of (>yrns, 
the brother of Cambyses.” Then all the })(y)plo revolting from Cam- 
bysos, went over to him, both Persis and Media, and the other pro- 
vinces. Ho seized the empire ; on the 9tli day of the month Garma- 
paila, ho thus dispossessed Cambyses : and then Cambyses volun- 
tarily (?) killed himself. 

Par. 12. And says Darius the Kit'ig : — That kingilom, of which 
Gomates the Magian dispossessed Cambyses, that kingdom had been 
in our family from ancient times. Then Gomatcjs, the Magian, dispos- 
sessed Cambyses of Persis and Media and the other provinces; ho 
dispossessed him, and became king of them. 

Par. 13. And says Darius the King: — There was not a man 
neither Persian nor Median, nor any one of our family, who would 
dispossess of the empire that Gomates, the Magian. The people 
feared him. JIc put to death all the people who had hnvim the old 
Bardes, and this 'ims the reason why he put all these people to death 
“ that it may not become hnoicn [said lui] that I am not Bardes, the son 
of Cyrus.” There was not one of those about Gomates, the Magian, 
who dared to act, until I camo. Then I worshipped Ormazd; Ormazd 
brought help to me; ly the favour of Ormazd y on the 10th day of the 
month Btigayadish, then it was, with tho men who wore faithful to 
me, I slew Gonuttes the Magian, and the chief men who were his 
followers. At the fort named Sictachotes, in tho district of Media 
named Nisaea, there I slew him ; I dispossessed him of the kingdom. 
By the grace of Ormazd I became king; Ormazd granted me the 
kingdom. 

Par. 14. And says Darius the King: — The kingdom which had 
been taken away from our fumil}^ that 1 recovered. I re-esfahlished 
in its place, whatever had been before. Thus I did ; 1 revisited the 
temples of the gods which Gomates the Magian had^ ahandoned. 
I reinstituted for the state the sacred chaunts and [sacrificial] worship, 
and confided them to the families which Gomates tho Magian had 
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deprived of those offices. And 1 established the kingdom in its place, 
both Persia and Media, and the other provinces, as it had formerly 
been ; I restored what had been taken away. By the grace of Ormazd 
I did this. I laboured until I had established our family in its place, 
as it had been before. T laboured, by the grace of Ormazd, ^in order] 
that Gomdtes the Magian might not supersede our family. 

Par. 15. And says Darius the King: — This is what I did when 
first I became king. 

Par. 16. And says Darius the King : — When I had slain Gomdtes 
the Magian, then a Susian, named Atrines, tho son of Opadarmes, ho 
arose in Susiana, saying; am King of Susiana.*’ Then the people 
of Susiana revolting from me, went over to Atrines ; he became 
King of Susiana. And a certain man, a Babylonian, named Nadita- 
birus, the son of JEiifPra^ ho arose in Babylonia, and thus he falsely 
addressed the people: ‘‘I am Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabonidus.’* 
Then all tho Babylonian people went over to Naditabirus. Babylon 
became rebellious. Ho seized the government of Babylonia. 

Par. 17. And says Darius tho King: — Then I sent to the Susians; 
Atrines was taken, and bound, and brought to me. And then I slew him. 

Par. 18. And says Darius tho King: — Then I went to Babylon 
against Naditabirus, who said: am Nabochodrossor.” The army 

of Naditabirus had reached the Tigris; they held the hnnhsi^) of the 
Tiyrui, and sent ships (?). And then I placed the people on rafts (?), 
which embarrassed the enemy. Then attacking the enemy, Ormazd 
brought help to me, by the favour of Ormazd wo crossed tho Tigris, 
and there I destroyed tho army of Naditabirus. **0n the 26th day 
of tho month Atriyilta, then it was that we thus fought the battle. 
There I destroyed it. 

Par. 19. And says Darius tho King: — Then I went to Babylon. 
When I arrived near (1) Babylon, at a city named Zdzilna, upon tho 
Euphrates, there Naditabirus, who said, "I am Nabochodrossor, came 
with a force against me offering battle. Then we fought a battle. 
Ormazd brought help to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, I defeated the 
force of Naditabirus.' On the second day of tho month Anamaka, 
then it was that we thus fought the battle; I wholly defeated the 
anny of Naditabirus, and drove them into tho river, they were 
drowned in that river. 

Col. II. — Par. 1 . And says Darius the King : — Then Naditabirus, 
proceeding with the horsemen who were faithful to him, fled to 
Babylon. Tben I advanced to Babylon; I took Babylon and seized 
Naditabirus. And then I slew Naditabirus at Babylon. 

Par. 2. And says Darius the King : — Whilst I was at Babylon 
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these provinces revolted against me: Persia and Susiana'and Media 
and Assyria and and Parthia and Margiana and Sattagydia and 
Sacia. 

Par. 3. And says Darius the King:— A man namod Martins, the 
son of Sisicres, in a city of Persia, named Cyganaca, thoro ho dwelt ; 
he arose ifi Susiana, and said to the people : 1 am Imanes, King of 

Susiana.” 

Par. 4. And as 1 was friendly (?) to Susiana, then the Susians 
influenced by me, seized that Marti us who was named chief, and 
slew him. 

Par. 5. And says Darias the King : — A man namod Pliraortes, a 
Median, he arose in Media, and said to the people : 1 am Xathrites, 

descended from the family of Cyaxares.’* Then the Median forces 
which were at home with me, revolting against me, went over to 
Pliraortes ; he became King of Media. 

Par. 6. An army of Persians and Modes was with me ; it remained 
faithful. Then I sent these troops to Media; a Persian, named 
Hydarnes, one of my subjects, him I appointed their leader. I thus 
addressed them: “Go, smite those Median people who do not acknow- 
ledge me.” Then Hydanics marched with his array to Media. When 
he reached Media, at a city of Media named Marmy there they fought 
the battle. As he who was leader of the Medcs could not withstand 
[the assault], Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd 
my people entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 27th day of the 
month Anamaka, then tlie battle was thus fought. Afterwards my 
forces did not move, they remained at Kampada, a district of Media, 
until I myself arrived in Media. 

Par. 7. And says Darius the King:— Then I sent to Armenia 
one of my subjects, named Dadarses, an Armenian. I thus said to 
him : “ Go, destroy the rebellious people who do not acknowledge 
me.” Then Dadarses marched; when he reached Armenia, the rebels 
assembling came before Dadarse.s offering battle. Then Dadarses 
engaged the fight with them. At a village in Armenia, named 2kbzay 
there it was that Ormazd brought help to mo ; by the favour of Ormazd, 
my army entirely defeated the array of the rebels. On the 8th day of 
the month Thuravahara, then it was they thus fought the battle. 

Par. 8. And for the second time the rebels, liaving collected, 
returned before Dadarses offering battle. At a fort in Armenia, 
named Tigra, there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought help 
to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated the rebel 
army. On the 18th of the mouth Thuravahara, then it was they 
thus fought the battle. ^ 
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Par. 9. And for the third time the rebels, havijig assembled, 
returned before Dadarses, offering battle. At a fort in Armenia, 
named Uh/wmay there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought hclj) 
to me; by the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated the 
army of the rebels. On the 9th day of the month Thaigarchish, then 
it was the battle was thus fought by them. Afterwards Dadarses did 
not move ; he waited for me until I reached Media. 

Par. 10. And says Darius the King: — Then I sent to Armenia 
one of my subjects, a Persian, named Vomises. Thus I said to him : 

Go, destroy the rebel state which does not acknowledge me.'’ Then 
Vomises marched. When he reached Armenia, the rebels, having 
assembled, came before Vomises in order of battle. They fought the 
battle at jichidu, in Assyria. Ormazd brought help to mo; by the 
grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely ilefeatod the rebel army. On the 
15th day of the month Aiiamaka, then it was they thus fought the 
battle. 

Par. 1 1 . And for the second time the rebels, having assembled, 
came before Vomises offering battle. In a district named Otiara, 
tliere they fought the battle. Ormazd brought help^to mo; by the 
grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated the army of rebels. At 
the d(ifse of the month Thuravahara the battle was fought by them. 
Then Vomises remained in Armenia until I went to Media. 

Par. 12. And says Darius the King: — Then I retired from 
Babylon, and went to Media. When I reached Media, Phraortes, 
who said “ T am King of Media.,” came to a town of Media, named 
Gundrus, offering battle. Then we fought the battle. Ormazd 
brought help to mo; by the favour of Ormazd, I utterly defeated the 
people of Phraortes. On the 25th day of the month Adukanna, then 
it was we thus fought the battle. 

Par. 13. Then Phraortes wont to Rhages, with the horsemen 
who were faithful to him. Then I despatched my army; he was 
taken from thence, and was brought to me : I cut off his nose, and 
tongue, and ears; I smote him(?); he was bound and kept at my 
palace; all the people saw him; and then I put him on the cross (?) 
at Ecbatana; and bringing the men who were his chief followers back 
to the fortress of Ecbatana. I imprisoned them, and hanged them. 

Par. 14. And says Darius the King: — A man, named Sitra- 
tachmes. a S:ignrtian, rebelling against me, addressed the people, 
thus saying : “ 1 am the King of Sagartia ; I am descended from the 
family of Cyaxarcs.” Then I sent forth an army of Persians and 
Medians. I appointed their leader one of my subjects, named Tach- 
7}KKi2^ateit, a Mede. Thus I addressed them : “ Go destroy the rebel- 
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lioua people who do not acknowledge me.*’ Then TaclmaspateB 
marched with hia army. * He fought a battle with Sitratachmes. 
Ormazd brought help to mo; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops 
entirely defeatefd the rebel army, and took Sitratachmes, and brought 
him before me. 1 cut off his nose and ears, and 1 kept him in my 
palace, bSund in chains. All the people saw him. Afterwards I put 
him on the cross at a place named Arbela. 

Par. 15. And saya Darius the King : — This I did in Media. 

Par. 16. And says Darius the King: — The Partliians and Hyr- 
canians revolting against me, declared for Phraortes. Hystaspos, my 
father, wm in Farthia ; the people, him, rose in rebellion 

against him, and then Hystaspes marched forth with his army; at 
Hyspaozatis, a town of Partliia, there he fouglFt the battle against the 
rebels. Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, 
Hystaspes entirely defeated the rebel army ; on the 22nd day of the 
mouth of Viyakhna, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Col. III. — Par. 1. And says Darius the King: — Then I sent 
from Ullages a Persian army to Hystaspos. When that army reached 
Hystaspes, he piarchcd forth with those troops. At a city of Parthia, 
named Patigrapana, there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought 
help to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, Hystaspes entirely defeated the 
antiy of the rebels. On the 1st day of the month of Garmapada, then 
it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 2. And says Darius the King :— Then the province submitted 
to me. This I did in Parthia. 

Par. 3. And says Darius the King: — The province named Mar- 
giana, revolting from mo, took for their leader a man named Phraatos, 
a Margian. Then I sent to him one of my subjects, a Persian, riamed 
Dadarscs, who was the Satrap of Bactria. I said ; “ Go, destroy those 
rebellious people who do not acknowledge me.” Then Dadarses 
marched with his forces; ho joined battle with the Margians, 
Ormazd brodfeht help to mo; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 23rd day of the month 
Atriy^itiya, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 4. And says Darius the King : — Then the province submitted 
to me. This I did in Bactria. 

Par. 5. And says Darius the King; — A man, named Veisddtes, 
at a city named TArba, in the district of Persia named Yutiya, there 
he dwelled. Ho arose a second time in Persia, and addressing the 
people, he said : I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus.” Then Jhe Persian 

forces, which were at home revolting from me, went over to 

Veisddtes; be became King of Persia. 

VOL. XV. 


M 
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Par. 0. And says Darius the Kin^: — The not revoltin<r 

from me, I sent them forth, and the I’crsiaii and Median forces which 
were with mo. Artabardes by name, a Persian, one of my subjects, 
him I appointed their leader. Another Persian force*proceedcd after 
me to Media, and then Artabardes, with his troops, marched to Persis. 
When he reached Persis, at a city of Persis named Racha, there that 
Veisddtcs, who said “I am Bardes,” came with a force before Arta- 
bardes, about to fight the battle. Then they joined battle. Orraazd 
brought help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops entirely 
defeated the army of Veisdates. On the 12th day of the month 
Thuravahara, then it was they thus fought the battle. 

Par. 7. And then Veisddtcs, with the horsemen who remained 
faithful to him, proceeded to Pissiachdda, and from that place his 
troops again came before Artabardes, about to fight the battle. At a 
town named Parga, there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought 
help to me ; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated the 
army of Veisddtcs. On the 6th day of the month of Garmapada, 
then it was that the battle was thus fought by them. They took that 
Veisdates, and they took also the men who were his principal 
followers. 

Par. 8. And says Darius the King: — Then that Veisddtes, and 
the men who were his chief followers [at the town of Persis named 
Chadidia, there I impaled (?) them]. 

And says Darius the King: — This I did in Persia. 

Par. J). And says Darius the King: — Veisdates, who said, “I 
am Bardes,*' sent troops to Arachosia, against one •named Vibanus, a 
Persian, one of my subjects, and Satrap of Arachosia, and appointed 
a leader. He thus addressed them: ^‘Go, smite Vibanus, and that 
State which obeys King Darius.” Then those forces marched which 
Veisddtes had sent fo Arachosia against Vibdnus. At a fort named 
Capiscania, in Arachosia, there they fought the battle. Ormazd 
brought help to mo ; by the favour of Drmazd, my trdbps entirely 
defeated the army of rebels. On the 13th Ray of the month Anamaka, 
then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 10. And the second time, the rebels, having assembled, 
fought a battle with Vibanus, in the district named Gandytia. 
Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 7th day of the month 
Viyakhna, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 11| And then that man whom Veisdates had made leader 
of his troops marched, with the horsemen who were faithful to him. 
Hq retired to a fort of Arachosia, named Arshdda, the dtaeUifi^-place{'i) 
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of Vibdniis. Then Vibanus with his troops marched in pursuit, and 
there he captured ibe wan who had hern appointed the leader of the 
arwp, and the men who were his chief followers, anti slew them. 

Par. 12. /ftid says Darius the King: — Then the province sub- 
mitted to me. This I did in Arachosia. 

Par. 1^. And says Darius the King : — Whilst I was in Persia 
and Media, for the socoiid time tho Babylonians revolted against me. 
A man named Aracus, an Armenian, the son of Hahditus, ho arose 
from a district of Babylon, named Dobaua, thence ho arose ; ho thus 
falsely addressed the people, saying: am Nabochodrossor, tho sou of 

of Nabonidus.*’ Then tho Babylonian people revolting against me, 
went over to Aracus; he seized on Babylon; ho bocamo King of 
Babylon. 

Par. 14. And then I sent troops to Babylon. A Median, of the 
name of Intaphres, one of my subjects, him I appointed their leader. 
Thus I addressed them: “Go, slay tho Babylonian people who do 
not acknowledge me.” Then Intaphres, with his force, marched to 
Babylon. Onnazd brought help to mo; by tho grace of Onnazd, 
Intaphres took Babylon; he completely defeated tho army; on tho 
22nd day of the month of MarkazanOy then Aracm, ivho said, “ I 
am Nabochodrossor^' was seizedy and, together tvith those who were his 
principal follovrrs, was chained and crucified. Aracus, and the wen 
who tcere his chief followers, were put to death hg me in Bnfn/lon. 

Col. IV. — Par. 1. And says Darius tho King: — This I did in 
Babylonia. 

Par. 2. And says Darius the King: — This is what I have done. 

I have always acted under the favour of Orniazd. Thus I did : I 
fought nineteen battles. By the grace of Onnazd, I gained them, and 
captured nine kings. One was named Gomates, the Magian ; he 
falsely said, “ I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus;” ho threw Persis into 
revolt. And a Susian, named Atrines, causing the Siisians to revolt, 
said, “I am flie King of Susiana.” And a Babylonian, named Nadi- 
tabirus, he falsely said, “I am Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabo- 
nidus;” he made the Babylonians rebel. And a Persian, named 
Martius, he falsely said, “ I am Imanes, the King of Susiana he 
threw the Susians into rebellion. And a Median, named Phraortes, 
falsely said, “I am Xathrites, of tho race of Cyaxares;” he made 
Media revolt. And a Sagartian, named Sitratachmes, falsely said, 
“I am a king, of the race of Cyaxares;” ho made Sagartia revolt. 
And a Margian, named Phraates, falsely said, “I am tl|e King of 
Margiana;” he threw the Margians into revolt. And a Persian, 
named Veisddtes, falsely said, “ I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus die 
. • M 2 
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mado tlie Persians rebel. And an Armenian, named Aracus, he 
falsely said, I am Naboebodrossor, the son of Nabonidus;” he threw" 
the Babylonians into revolt. 

Par. 3, And says Darius the King: — These are^he nine kings 
whom I captured in these battles. 

Par. 4. And says Darius the King: — These are the provinces 
which became rebellious; the god of lies ^mile them rebel, that they 
should subvert the State; afterwards Ormazd delivered them into nnf 
hand. As it was desired by mo (1), thus I did to them. 

Par. 5, And says Darius the King: — Thou, whoever maycsi bo 
king hereafter, the man tvho is pious {'i), him in retribution protect; 
the man who may be heretical, severely punish him in retribution. 
If thus thou continue (?), my country shall remain entire. 

Par. 6. And says Darius the King: — Whatever I have done, I 
have always done by favour of Ormazd. Thou whoever inayest 
hereafter peruse this tablet, whatever thou seest written on this tablet, 
decla/re it, and do not think it false. 

Par. 7. And says Darius the King : — Ormazd be witness to 
thee that I ham always acted mthout falsehood, as here recorded{X). 

Par. 8. And says Darius the King: — By the grace of Ormazd, 
there is much else that has been done by me that upon this tablet has 
not been inscribed ; but because those deeds are not related, let him who 
shall hereof ter peruse this tablet, not, for that reason, think that they 
arc lies. 

Par. 9. And says Darius the King : — Those who have been former 
kings, as lony a time as they reigned, did not such •deeds as I, by the 
grace of Ormazd, have done. 

Par. 10. And says Darius the King: — Thou seest above what I 
have done, therefore conceal it not. If thou do not conceal this record, 
hut make it knmvn to the people, may Ormazd be a friend to thee, and 
may thy offspring be numerous, and mayest thou bo long lived. 

Par. 11. And if again thou conceal this record, and Shalt not tell 
it to the people, may Ormazd destroy thee, and mayest thou be 
childless. 

Par. 12. And says Darius the King: — What I have done, I have 
always done by the favour of Ormazd. Ormazd, the god of the Arians, 
was ray helper, and the other gods which are. 

Par. 13. And says Darius the King: — On this account Ormazd, 
the god of the Arians, was my helper, and also the other gods, 
because I wjis not wicked, nor a liar, nor a doer of evil; and neither 
did I nor my family become despotic when toe became great {Y)\ and 
neither nor The man who helped my family. 
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him in return I favoured; Lo who injured (?) I slew him; 

I did not. 

Par. 14. And says Darius the King; — Thou whosoever mayost 
be king hereafter, the man who may be a liar do not befriend him , (?) 
and do not 

Par. Ts. And says Darius the King: — Thou whosoever hereafter 
mayest behold this tablet which I have inscribed, and these figures, 
beware lest thou injure them; as long as thou Uvest, thus preserve 
them. 

Par. 16. And if thou behold this tablet and these figures, and 
do no injury to them; and if thou preserve thom(?) as long as thou 
livesfy may Orinazd be a friend to thee, akd may thy offsiiring be 
numerous, and mayest thou bo long lived; and that which thou shalt 
do may Orrnazd increase for thee. 

Par. 17. And if seeing this tablet and those figures, thou shalt 
injure them, and shalt not preserve them, may Orrnazd slay thee, and 
mayest thou be childless ; and that which thou shalt do may Orrnazd 
spoil for thee. 

Par. 18. And says Darius the King: — A Persian named Inta- 
ph ernes, son of Hysparcs; and a Persian named Otanes, son of Socros; 
and a Persian named Gobryas, son of Mardonius; and a Persian 
named Hydarnes, son of Megabignes; and a Persian named Mogabyzus, 
son of Dadoes ; and a Persian named Ardomanes, son of Vahuca ; 
these men were with me when 1 killed Gornates, the Magian, who 
said : “ I am Bardes, son of Cyrus and as these men aided me, Ihou^ 
who mayest he Icinjf hereafter, remember that thou be favov/rable to the 
descendants of these men. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the epigraphs, in which no changes arc 
required. The inscription marked L. may bo thus coiijoctiirally 
rendered : — 

“ Darius the king says : — by the grace of Orrnazd I made another 
tablet in the Arian language, such as did not exist before, and I made 

a large and a large and and 

and they wore written and distributed (?). And then 1 sent the above 
tablet through the empire, and the people understood it.” (?) 
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Inscriptions found elsewuere than at Behistun.'*^ 

Of all the Scythio Inscriptions found at Persepolis, Van, Hamadan, 
&c., the only ones of ivhicli casts exist in the Asiatic Society's 
Museum are, the Door Inscription of Darius, No. 2 of Rawlinson’s 
Memoir, B. of Niebuhr and Lassen, and tho Alwand Inscription, 
No. 5. of Kawlinson, 0. of Lassen. As the last contains tho whole of 
tUo introductory passages so frequently repeated, with some few varia- 
tions, and as' tho cast leaves no doubt whatever of the identity of every 
character employed, which is not the case with any other available 
copy, it has been lithographed, and is hero transcribed as a standard 
by which the introductory passages of all the other inscriptions may 
be corrected. 


No. .5 (0. OF Lassen). 

'Aniiap an irsarra A^uramasta, akka ye Mu^ruu pas-ta, 

Gods god great Ormazd, who this earth hath created, 

akka ank^ikka yupa pas-ta, akka ®Yos-irra ir pas-ta, ®akka 

who heaven that hath created, who man him hath created, who 

siyatis pas-ta ’ Yos-irra-na, akka ^Tariyavaus Ko ir ®yuttas-ta, 

tho land hath created for man, who Darius king him hath mode, 

kir Irsi'®ki-fa-na Ko, kir Ir^*siki-fa-na framata^®ram ; Hu 

one of the many king, one of the many lawgiver ; I [am] 

Tariyava^’us Ko irsarra, Ko ‘^Ko-fa-irra, Ko Ta*®hiyus-pa-na 

Darius king great, king of kings, king of the provinces 

( 

Parru^^^nanam, Ko *- Mur”un yo ukku va iit^ik^'^ka farsatanika, 

many peopled, king earth this great in extended widened, 

Vi^®atasba Sakri, ^^Akkamannisiya. 

Hystaspes* son, Achmmenian. 

* For convenience of reference, a list of all the small inscriptions, whetlier 

with or without Scythic versions, is here given, in the ordpr followed by Colonel 
Kawlinson, together with the letters by which they are designated in Lassen's and 
Westergnard's Memoirs; a few additional inscriptions have been since found. 
In all, whenever they are referred to in this memoir, the numerical order is 
followed. The detached inscriptions at Bebiston are referred to by Kawliuson's 
letters. The lithographed iudependent inscription is made L. 


No. 1. 

M. 

No. 

7. 


No. 

13. 

E. 

» 2. 

B. 

» 

8. 


99 

14. 

A. 

„ 3. 

H. 

99 

9. 


9* 

15. 

D. 

„ 4. 

I. 

99 

10. 

L. 

99 

16. 

K. 

5. 

0. 

99 

11. 

F. 

99 

17. 

C. 

fi. 

NR. 


!•>. 

o. 
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This passage is repeated, with some variatious, in six other 
inscriptions, numbered by Colonel RawUnsoii, 6, 11, 13, 15, 16, and 
17. The variations follow : — No. 13 has annappi at the beginning, 
and all omit the an which follows. After Oriuazd, in 1. 2, Nos. 11 and 
16 insert akka irsarra annappi-pa-m, “who is the greatest of the 
gods.” t'or in lines 4, 5, 6, No. 6 has iai-ta. Instead of 

ankikka, “heaven,’* all the other inscriptions have nnkik. No. 15 has 
hitpa instead of yupa, after ankik. For the pa^-ta of linos 5 and 6 of 
No. 5, we have pafatm-ta in No. 6 ; an expression not found else- 
where, but wdiicli niiist be the indelinite past tense of a verb in n ; 
No. 6 also omits irra ir of 1. 5. Siyalia is found in Nos. 13, 15 ; 
the others have siyatim. No. 16 has huitaa-ka for yuttas-la of 1. 6. 
The distinctive perpendicular is inserted only in Nos. 5 and 17 before 
imiki-fa-na ; the k in the same words is doubled in Nos. 13 and 17. 
The genitival na is made by inna in all hut Nos. 5 and 11 ; and in the 
two consecutive linos of No. 6 we havo. y^rt and inna, Framataram 
is made fmuuiUaranitni in No. 15, vliuX fra malar ana in No. 16; but 1 
suspect the copies; in No. 6 we have, for the same expression, 
tanini-laitira, “a law-giver,” the latter portion of the word being 
a transcript of a Persian datar; and as lanim in lines 46-7 renders the 
Persian framdnd (cf. the Magyar tana), the attribution is positive. 
In all the inscriptions of Xerxes the title of “ king of kings” is made 
by Ko Kofu-inna instead of Ko Ko-fa-irra, For the Tahiyus-pa-na 
of 1. 15, No. 11 has Talilhuapamt ; No. 6 has Tahihm-pa; and No. 15 
transcribes the Persian genitive plural, making it Tahiyunam, Instead 
of the Scythic trunsoript Farru^ananam of lines 15-6, No. 11 puts ha 
for the first letter. No. 6 writes inamtanaH-pa'm, a transcript, in part 
at least, of the Persian Viapazuna, and No. 17 has Irsikki-forinna 
Taua^-pa-na, lines 6-7 and 11-2, in the two copies. The inscriptions of 
Xerxes omit va after ukkii, and No. 6 has ukknrarra. Instead of 
at^aikka, No. 16 has a^aka, and Nos. 11, 13, and 15 show 
— possibly an error; No. 17 gives irsarra, and No. G irsanna, perhajis 
engraved by inadvertence. Farsalanika is made farmtinika in 
Nos. 11, 15, and 16; farsattinika in No. 17 ; vMd farsaUinika in No, 
13. In No. 6, I believe the far is represenjed by the initial wedge. 
In Nos. 6, 11, 13, ala follows; can this be “father?” The Xerxes 
Inscriptions are variable in the mode of spelling Akkamanni^iya ; some 
double the s, and others omit one k. With these changes, some of 
which are probably the result of incorrect copying, and almost all 
merely orthographical, the seven introductory passages piay be con- 
sidered as transcripts of the same original. 

The following version of this passage is, in a^ word or two, different 
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from those hitherto proposed : — ‘‘ The Ood Ormazd^ the greatest of 
Gods^ who hath created this earth, who hath created that heaven, who 
hath created man, who hath created the land for man, who hath 
made Darius king, one king of many, one lawgiver of many. I am 
Darius, the great king, king of kings, king of the inany*peoplod coun- 
tries, king of this great earth, large and wide, son of Hystaspes, the 
Achfflmenian.*' 

I now proceed to the other inscriptions, in the order observed by 
Colonel Rawlinson in his Persian Memoir. 

No. 1 (M. OF Westeroaard), page 422.* 

Hu Kuras Ko Akkamannisiya. 

1 Cyrus king Aclisemcnian. 

No. 2 (B. OP Westeroaard), page 362. 

^Tariyavaiis Ko irsa^rra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ko Tahihiis-pa-na 

Darius king great, king of kings, king of provinces 

visba-sana^s-pa-na, Vistasba Sak®ri, Akkamannisiya, akka ®ye 

all-peopled, Hystaspes* son, Acliccmenian, who this 

Talsaram yutt^-ta. 
palace hath made. 

No. 3 is not a version of the Persian, the inscription accompanying 
it, which is marked K in Niebuhrs plate, beings an independent 
monument. It is considered by Westergaard at p. 408 of his Memoir, 
and I add here my attempt at a version. 

'Hu, Tariyavaus, Ko irsar^ra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ko ®Tahihus-pa-na, 
I, Darius, king great, king of kings, king of provinces, 

Ko Mu^run ye ukkurarra, Vi®staSba Sakri, Ak®kamannisiya. 

king ill earth this great, Hystaspes* son, Achsemenian. 

Hiak Ta’riyavaus Ko nanri;— atkat ye®va uktas Afvarrus ye 
And Darius king says: — place on this extended (?) fortress this 

kusika; ®appuka ye-va Afvarrus inn! '“kusikj sauvin 

is built ; formerly on this a fortress not was built ; favour 

Auramasta-"na ye >- Afvarrus Hu kusi'^ya, hiak Auramasta yechi'^tu 
of Ormazd this fortress I built, and Ormazd thus 

* The paging refers to Westergaard*s Memoir in English, published in the 

M^moires de la Soci6t$ Royalo des Antiquoires du Nord,** Copenhagen, 1844. 
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raavinina, annap •varpafa*Ha itaka, appo yo Afvarriis ^^kusika; 
favoured (?), gods all with, tliat this fortress is built; 

liiak Hu knsiya, kut^®ta kusiya t^rva, liiak sisni, ”kutta t<^rtuak 
aud 1 built, and made it entire, and noblo, and returned 

yechitu thap ^Hu rasvanua. Hiak Tariya'®vaiis Ko naiiri: — Hu 
thus when I favoured (?). And Darius king says: — me 

Aura'^^inasta Hun uisgasnT, annap ®Varpafata itaka, hiak kutta 
Ormazd me protect, gods all with, and also 

Af^varrus yo; kutta sarak atkat ye ikka ^“kwepoka, yupa liini 
fortress this ; also again placo this to inclosed, that do not 

^ -!y-< appo Yo^Virra arikka i rcvavaiira. 

? that men wicked rccording(?). 

The above inscription is engraved, with three other-^, on a largo 
slab built into the aoutli wall of the great platform at Persepolis. The 
other inscriptions enumerate the provinces of tlic empire, and invoke 
the protection of the guardian deities ; the scope of the one under 
consideration appears to be to record the execution of the work 
generally. It docs not appear why this one alone should have boon 
composed in the Scythic language. The following assumptions are 
made in the endeavour to give a probable version; — atkat^ “tlio 
locality of the building;” ukiuH connected with ukku, “great;” ku^ly 
“to build,” or “ restore” (?); afearrm afvarria of Beliistun, allied to 
the Magyar var or varos; ka^epokay in 1. 23, com])ared witli the same 
word in Col. II. 1.«.58, must signify some punishment or coufincmoiit. 
The version suggested is as follows ; — 

“ I, Darius, the great king, king of kings, king of the provinces, 
king of this great country, son of Hystaspes, the Achoomcnian. Darius 
the king says: — This extensive fortress has been built on this placo, 
on which no fortress had been built before.' 1 built this fortress by the 
grace of Ormazd; and Ormazd, with all the gods, has thus seen with 
favour that this fortress was built. 1 built it, and made it entire, and 
magnificent, and thus I returned the favour shewn to m6(?). And 
Darius the king says: — Ormazd protect me, with all the gods, aud 
also this fortress. Moreover, do not doubt that those confined in this 
place are wicked men.” Or tlie last clause may be. “ Ormazd protect 
me, with all the gods, and also this fortress, and what is enclosed 
therein. This do not doubt that the wicked men will be punished.” 


Of No. 4, I. of Westergaard and Lasscu, there is no Scythic 
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version^ and No. 5 has been already given; we therefore proceed to 
No. 6, the Naksh-i-Rustain Inscription ; Westergaards Memoir^ 
p. 364. 

^Annap irsarra Auramasta^ akka Murun ^tas-ta, [akka] 
God great Ormazd^ who earth hath created^ who 

ankik yupa tas-ta^ akka Y os ^pafatus-ta, akka siyatim pafatus-^ta 
heaven that hath created^ who man hath made, who tlie land hath made 

Yos-irra-na, akka Tariyavaus ir yutt^-ta, kir irsiki-fa-ua 

for men, wlio Darius king him liatli made, one of many 

Ko, kir® iraiki-fa-iuna to<nim-tattira. Hu Ta'^riyavaus Ko irsarra, 
king, one of many law-giver. I Dariua king great, 

Ko Ko-fa-irra, ®Ko Tahihus-pa vissa-tanas-pa-na, Ko Mu®run yo 
king [of] kings, king of provinces all -peopled, king in earth this 

ukku-rarra irsanna(?) satauika, a^°ta Vistasba sakri, 
groat large wide, father (?) llystaspes* sou, 

Akkamannisiya ; Par“sar, [Parjsar sakri, Arriya, Arriya cliissa. 
Achtemcniau ; Persian, a Persian's son, Ariaii, Arian race. 

HP®ak Tariyavaus Ko uaiiri: — sauviii Aura^’^masta-na, ye 
And Darius king says by favour of Ormozd, these [oroj 

Taliiyaus appo Hu marri-ra, vassavas^^raka Parsan ikkamar; Hu-ikki 
provinces which 1 have possessed, in addition to Persia from; to me 

vasir tanifa, inanua'®t-vas Hu-nina kutis; appo Hu-ikkauiar 
? induonced, the tribute of me they brought ; .what by me 

a|)-tarrika, '®yupa yuttas; tatam appo Hu-uina yupa apin 

to them was said, that they did ; law wliich of mo that they 

marries: — Mata, Aftufarti, Parthuva, Arriva, Baiktar’®ris, Sukta, 
kept Media, Susiana, Parthia, Aria, Bactriaua, Sogdiana, 

Varasmis, Sarranka, '®Arruvatis, Thattakus, Kantara, Sin*®tus, Sakka 
Chorosmia, Zaratigia, Arachosia, Sattugydia, Gandaria, India, Sacee 

Uinuvarka-fa, Sakka appo tikra^^kautap, Bapilu, Assura, Arbaya, 
Amurgii, Sacco who use arrows, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, 

Musar^raya, Arniiniya, Katpartuka, Sparta, ®^Yaana, Sakka appo 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparta, Ionia, Sibe who 

augaus vit^uvanna, ®*Skutra, Yauwa takaparra-pa, Pa^«^ti®®yap, 
the river beyond (?) Scythia, louians axe-bearers, Budians, 

• 

Kusiya, Machchiyap, Karkap. Hiak *®Tariyavaus Ko nanri ; — 
Cos^'ans, ? Carchians. And Darius king says:— 
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Auraraasta ^’thap chiyasa ye Murun farrawantim ^alrosini vasnt 

Ormazd when he saw this earth ? ? ? 

Hu-kaik(?) Hu Ko hunain yuttas; *®Hu Ko gafa/Ty eauvin 
? I king mo (?) he made ; I king am, by favour 

Aurama^a-na Hu atka*®ta-7a arta; appo Hu ap-tirira, yupa 
of Ormazd I in place settled; what I to them said, that 

yut’Has; thap Hu auira chitu. Anka sarak renian^Ha appo 

they did; os I deBired(?) so. If again thou consider that 

awak Tahiyaus yupa appo Ta®®riyavau8 Ko marris-ta, nainta 
**mmc(?) provinco [is] that which Darius king hath held,** ? 

SaPpohus akkapa atka ap kutva^^^' pi avi t&rna®‘^inti, yu ir 

? who place them take who there thou knowest, then ? it 

tarnainti, Yos-irra Parsar®®ra-iia sataiiika o^parvas^u;/^ yeporW ; 
know, of the men of Persia extensively power (?) goes out; 

yu tar^vas ir tarnainti, Yos Parsarra, fiatanika Par®®san ikkamar 
then it know thou, man Persian, far Persia from 

pavas satu inta. Tariyavaus nanri : — Yupa appo 

war (?) keep thou away. Darius king says: — that which 

yutraska, yupa varrPta sauviu Auramastarua yutta : Auramas^Ha 
has been done, that all by favour of Ormazd 1 did : Ormazd 

pikti Hu-tas, kus yutta /«rva; Hu ^^Auramasta Hun nisgasni 
help to me gave, while I did the whole(?); mo Ormazd me protect 

siyunik a ^ikkamar, kutta Alyes-mi, kutta y© **Taliiyaua; yupa 
evil from, * and house my, and this province ; that 

Hu Auramasta yasu^^tavan ; yupa Auramasta Hu Snisni. 

1 Ormazd beg ;(?) that Ormazd me grant.(?) 

^®Yos-irra! appo Auramasta-na tanPm yupa hiiii siyunika 
O men 1 what [is] of Ormazd the law that do not evil 

remanti; Vars appo mar^tarrakka hini vachtainti, hini 
think ; the path which is commanded do not forsake, do not 

an^aHainti. 

conceal. 

In ma^y parts of this inscription I must avow my inability to 
afford a better explanation than that givon by Westergaard with 
much fewer resources. As far a^i the introductory passage extends, 
little need be added to what was stated in the notes to inscription 
No. 5 (p. 147). In lines 7 and 9 the termination iira, as in some 
other places, makes the genitive : in ukkurarra it seems that wo lyive 
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the indefinite ra before the termination; in the same line irsanna 
replaces the usual irsarray but it is not safe to draw any conclusions 
from apparent anomalies, in the case of an inscription copied under 
such disadvantageous circumstances. The word vassavasraka, 1. 13-4, 
is the a^ataram of the Persian, a comparative form of aparmuy which 
is always translated by vitahsin; both words are allied to vtasniy “then,*' 
‘‘after.” The of ikkiy in 1. 14, is altered from but the 

passage is still uncertain; if wo could suppose 'omlr to be put irregularly 
for vary it would bo intelligible : the word which has been read mamaWy 
“tribute,” may, without any otlier change than dividing one letter 
into two, bo read niannal-vasy like the Babylonian mandattay with the 
article. The ikkamar and aptarrika of 1. 15, are only orthogra- 
phically difierent from ikki-mar and aptirika. In 1. 16, apin ought 
to bo a nominative case, but it is unusual, and seems hardly wanted 
where it is. The enumeration of provinces I pass over, being 
unable to add anything to what is already known. The word 

27, I alter very doubtfully to 

^ ^y^ ^yy^ a transcript 

of the Persian paravadlm. 1. 29, is perhaps -IK 

have sevcml times been near confounding with whore 

the impression is not very distinct. After many attempts, I am 
compelled to give up any hope of analysing the 28th, 33rd, and 34th 
Hues ; if a good cast of the inscription could bo obtained, there might 
be some hope of success in renewing the endeavojir to see the way 
through them. An approximate rendering of the clause from Anka, in 
1. 31 to 1. 38, may be, “If thou remember that thou boldest the 
country which King Darius held, and if thou know how to defend (?) 
those who have their place there (or to resist those who would deprive 
thee of it), know that the power (?) of Persia will be far extended; 
know, 0 Persian, that thou shalt keep war far away from Persia.” 
It must be admitted that this attempt is very hazardous with so many 
unknown words, but it is at all events not worse than those of my 
predecessors. In the latter part of the inscription, although the 
grammatical construction is obscure, the general meaning is not so 
uncertain, and a doubtful word or two may receive a little emendation. 
l^avas^atuinlay in 1. 38, represents the ....arampatiyajatd of the Persian; 
the last word being perhaps allied to the root ‘‘ to drive away.” 

l^avas may«be the uncertain word which I have read pat or pafr, 

“battle,” occurring in III, 48 and 60; and satu may be connected 

with sati, “to stay away,” II. 20, 36, and 48. Tarva or tarvafay in 
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1. 41, looks like a word in Col. III. 65, but the first letter is very 
faint in both cases. The mutilated of the last line I restore 

with confidence to ►•y^J vach ; compare mclitamssa^ II. 60-70, and 
see the remark on the passage, p. 115. 

Of No. 7 there is no Scythic version. No. 8 contains only the 
words Hu Ta/riy avails hOf without the distinctive mark before “king;*’ 
and it is observable also that the oblique wedge is omitted before the 
equivalent Persian word. Of No. 9, which says only “Darius the 
great king,” I have no copy. 

No. 10 is the “ Window Inscription,” L. of iVestergaard and Lassen, 
p. 363. The transcript of it in Roman characters will bo: — 

Artiistana Arasinna Tariyavaus Ko A lyes eva yutraska. 

This little inscription has received already several different trans- 
lations. Professors Lassen and Westergaard's essays were rendered 
incorrect by the supposition that karla signified “a palace.” Colonel 
Rawlinson was first inclined to translate “executed in honour of 
Artystone, the wife of King Darius.” He afterwards proposed the 
various versions “a worthily placed building (or the building of Ardas- 
tana), made for the family of Darius the king:” “ done by Ardasta 
the builder, the relative of King Darius:” “executed by Ardasta 
tlie architect for the palace (or in the palace) of King Darius:” “made 
by the labour of Ardastd, for the family of King Darius;” admitting 
the uncertainty of all these versions, though rather preferring one 
of the last two. Bonfey translated it “ Hohe W ohnung bildendcs Werk, 
auf Befehl des Konig Darius gebaut;” i. e, a work constituting a lofty 
habitation built by command of King Darius. Oppert proposes 
“ Chambranle (ou fen^tre) [or Charabranle de pierre (?)] execute dans 
le palais du Roi Darius.” M. do Saulcy, from the Scythic text, 
proposes “Pavilion r^serv^ du Roi Darius; litteralcmcnt, Du noble 
palais do Darius, pavilion d’habitation bien construit.”**" 

It is nearly hopeless to look for success after so many professedly 
doubtful suggestions, but a few remarks on some peculiarities in the 
Scythic version may aid future guessers. The word Arasinna, which 
certainly represents the Persian Afhagaina, and may bo a transcript, is 
preceded by the same mark which goes before “family,” “tablet,” and 
several other words of uncertain meaning, but always substantives, and 
obviously things of importance. Ahje^ is followed by 

* From M. Oppert’s Treatise. I have not De Saulcy*8 paper at hand. ^ 
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eva^ which may be a postposition, equivalent to and serving the 
purpose of the tenni nation iya in the Persian. I have been inclined 
to consider equivalent to the of xv. 11, 

wliich is the Persian duoartlii, ‘‘a gate,” and for this purpose the 
T^TT- of that inscription must be divided, and the word read 
^TT y^y y^’ waiving the y>- the article; the omission of a wedge 
in the character y^l being a usual occurrence in the inscriptions of 
Persepolis; but it will be objected thafr there is no equivalent for this 
word in the Persian original. Yutroaha is the regular passive parti- 
ciple. The whole must therefore imply some work or edifice erected 
for the use of King Darius.”* 

No. 11, F. of Westergaard, p. 340, contains nothing more than the 
introductory passage, constituting the first small inscription given 
p. 146; and, with the exception of the names of Xerxes and Darius, 
instead of Darius and Hystaspes, and some variants there detailed, is 
identical with it. Wo therefore pass on to the next. 

No. 12, G., of Westergaard, p. 340, contains only the following 
four lines : — 

'Iksirsa, Ko irsarVa, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ta^riyavaus Ko Sak'^ri, 
Xerxes, king great, king of kings, Daruts king son, 

A kkaman n isiy a. 

Achsemenian. 

No. 13, E. of Westergaard, p. 341, appears in two copies, one of 
which has twelve long lines, the other twenty-throe short ones; the 
former division is here followed. After the introductory passage, 
with the variants given in the notes on the first small inscription, this 
inscription goes on to say : — 

Nanri Iksirsa Ko irsa'^rra : — sauvin Auramasta-na ye Alyes 
Says Xerxes king great : — by favour of Ormazd this house 

* Since writing tlie above, I have seen some MS. notes of Colonel Rawlinson 
on the Babylonian alphabet (which I must have seen before, but had forgotten), 
where he gives* good reasons for translating the first words by “marble hall.” 
Perhaps the whole may therefore now definitively receive this version — marble 
hall {or arch], built for the family of Darius the King.” 
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Hu yu*Hta; Hu Auramasta un nisgasin, annappi ”itaka, kutta 

I built ; me Ormazd me protect, gods with, and 

Suniik-vas, kutta appo yuttara. 
the empire, and what I have done. 

It is <J)servable that Nanri precedes the name of Xerxes, while it 
follows always in the inscriptions of Darius. Mye^ appears by this 
inscription to signify as well the '^building” as tho “family.” Observe 
the separation of Him into IIu and im. 

There is no Scythic translation of Inscription No. 14, A. of Lassen 
and Westergaard. No. 15, marked D., p.» 351 of AVestergaard, 
contains the usual introductory passage; and continues in the follow- 
ing manner: — 

Nanri Iksirssa “Ko:^sauvin Auramasta-na ye >- Eva vas 
Says Xerxes king : — by favour of Ormazd this portal 

vissa^tahiyus Hu yutta. Irsiki, tahie-ta sis'®ni-na yutras 

public I made. Greatly, whatever else of magnificent having done 

Barsa yo-va, appo ITu yutta'*ra, kutta appo Attata yuttasta, 
in this Persepolis, wliat I have done, and what my father has done, 

appo sarak (?) '“yutraska chiyamak sisni-na, yupa varrita 
what again being dune is conspicuous of magnificent, that all 

‘®sauvin Auramaata-na yuttutta. Nan'’^ri Iksirssa Ko: — Hu 
by favour of Ormazd we have done. Says Xerxes king: — me 

Auramasta uii ‘®fiisgasni, kutta Sunkuk mi ; kutta ^•appo Hu 

Ormazd mo protect, and empire my ; and what 1 

yuttara, kutta appo Attata *°yuttasta, yupa-ta Auramasta 

have done, and what my father has Hone, that-soever Ormazd 

iiisgasnl. 

protect. 

The word in 1. 11, which corresponds with tho Persian 3/umrtlii, 
includes a character not found elsewhere : it may perhaps be divided 
y>- and read va vm (see the remarks on Inscription No. 10). 
The peculiar indefinite value of the terminal ta is clear from this in- 
scription, in the words taliieta^ vmrrita, and ywpata \ see Grammar, p. 72 ; 
for the insertion of ma in chiyemah, see p. 88. I think also yutras and 
yutrasha are here distinguished as active and passive participles. 
The orthographical difference between Simleuk here, and SunuJc in the 
preceding inscription, would imply a guttural sound in the 
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making it unky like the Turkish sagher nun perhaps. In 1. 14 
y is no doubt an error for Y as suggested by 

Westergaard. The spelling of Barsa^ in 1. 13, and the local sign 
before the word are, I think, decisive against Oppert's translation ‘'par 
cette Perse.” 

No. 16, Lassen and Westcrgaard's K, p. 356, continues thus, after 
the introductory clauses : — 

Nauri Tksirssa *^Ko: — Tariyavaus Ko, ak”ka Hu Attata, 
Says Xerxes king: — Darias king, who [was] my father, 

yiifri 9 a[ii]vPn Auranifista-na irsiki appo ®^sisnini yuttas, kiitta 
he by favour of Ormazd greatly what magnificent made, and 

yo ®^Stana yufri siras; ga?^t savana yanahi Tipi innt “rilu.?^, 
this monument he placed ; ? but(?) whereas tablet not he wrote, 

t/HYvami Hu sira, ^Tipi riluva; Hu Aura^masta Hn/^ nisgasni, 
then I placed, tablet I wrote; mo Ormazd me protect, 

itaka^ kutta Smlcuk kutta appo lla yuUara. 

gods with, and empire ray, and what 1 have done. 

From 1. 21, where Wostergaard’s copy ends, the writing is com- 
pleted from the French plate; this has been carelessly executed, so 
that in many passages, where the Persian version has not suggested 
corrections, it has been found difficult to know what letters are 
intended. A probable meaning is given to from a comparison 
with Beh., Col. III. 1. 45; the beginning of 1. 22 is quite unintelligible, 
though certainly yanahi represents the sound of the Persian word 
which Colonel Rawlinson transcribes yankfa^ but which this example 
seems to shew ought to be yanay, Tipiy “a tablet,” which in other 
inscriptions is made written 

in 1. 22, and ►- siffT in 1. 24; but I doubt the accuracy of the 

copy. The word transcribed nlma, in 1. 23, is -m< ET t't h 
corresponding with the Persian napishtdm akunamhy “ he caused to bo 
written;** wo may possibly bHve rilitMtar as a causal verb, but if 

so the example is unique; more probably V » 

which is not unusually done in copying, and the word will have the 
same form as chlyasa, in vi. 27, a sort of subjunctive form used after 
a conjunction ; see Grammar, p. 82 ; it is not unlikely that yanahi 
is a conjunction, as it is a Persian word, and it is to this day a 
usu!|l practice in the Ugrian tongues to borrow such parts of speech from 
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Indo-Germanic languages. Tarvaml may be the tarvas of vi. 35, 36. 
The last lines are completed from Inscription No. 13, the Babylonian 
version of the two being identical. I would suggest the following 
translation, beginning from the third clause of Colonel Rawlinson’s 
version, p. 335 of his Memoir. ‘^Says Xerxes the king: — King 
Darius, ^ho was my father, by the grace of Ormazd made many 
noUe works; he also placed this monument (1); but as ho did not 
write a tablet, then I placed and wrote a tablet. May Ormazd 
protect me, and the other gods, and my empire, and what I have 
done.** This is hardly justifiable perhaps in parts, but it may repre- 
sent the general meaning of the clause. 

» 

No. 17, C. of Lassen and Westergaard, p. 348. Two copies of this 
inscription arc found; one of fourteen long lines, the other of twenty- 
five short ones. The former is here followed, as being the best 
preserved, and we begin as usual after the introductory clauses. 

®Nanri Iksirsa Ko irsarra:~sauvin Aura^®masta-na ye Alyes 

Says Xerxes king great by favour of Ormazd this house 

Tarlyavaus Ko yuttas, ak^^ka Hu Attata; Hu Auramasta Hun 

Darius king made, who [was] my father; me Ormazd mo 

nisgasiii, an^®nappi-pa itaka, kutta appo yuttara, kutta appo 
protect, gods with, and what I have done, and what 

^®Attata Tariyavaus Ko yuttasta, yupa^Ha Auramasta nisgasni, 
my father Darius king hath done, that whatsoever Ormazd protect, 

annappipa itaka. • 

gods with. 

There is nothing in this inscription which requires any remark. 

After the preceding pages had been written, I received from 
Colonel Rawlinson two inscriptions, which have been found at Susa; 
one of them certainly, and the other probably, erected by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon; differing considerably in orthography, and partly in the 
form of the characters, from all the inscriptions hitherto found. Sin- 
gularly enough, too, the one which is l^ng enough ^o shew any gram- 
matical construction contains errors of syntax similar to those in the 
Persian Inscription of Artaxerxes Ochus formerly published, which 
might lead to a supposition that the Scythic tongue had declined 
simultaneously with the Persic. I ^o not think that this is the case, 
but rather that the irregularities found arise from a desire^on the part 
of the writer to make the translation as literal as possible, even to the 
errors of the original. 

VOL. XV. • 
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The solecisms found are chiefly the substitution of genitives for 
n(^inatives; errors of gender of course there cannot bo, as the 
language does not distinguish genders. Both inscriptions are given in 
the lithograph, and it seems tliat in the first the words were separated 
by a little horizontal wedge, answering the purpose attained by the 
oblique wedge of the Persian Inscriptions; the inscription might be 
supposed to be made more easily intelligible by this division, but it lias 
not been found so : the syllabic characters are in fact, so linked into 
each other, that unless the word is known by the context, it is in 
the majority of cases quite impossible to say whether these dividing 
wedges may not bo portions of letters, sometimes of those preceding 
and sometimes of those coming after; and the letters themselves are 
never clearly separated ; so that a clause of half a line may bo equally 
well read in half a dozen difierent ways. The purpose answered by 
the perpendicular line in the other inscription, is made in this by two 
such wedges, in addition to the dividing wedge, and the three thus 
coming together, with sometimes a fourth forming part of a preceding 
or following letter, are so irregularly placed, that for a long time I 
supposed that they were merely a number of dots inserted by pure 
caprice. In addition to this difficulty there is another arising from 
the absence of the angular which is always replaced by an oblique 
stroke, frequently so little slanting as hardly to be distinguished from 
one upright, while that which should be a genuine perpendicular as in 
at the end of 1. 4, is made slanting. But the greatest difiiculty 
of all is the occurrence of wholly new characters like and 
which cannot be reduced to any known forms. All l^his throws a good 
deal of uncertainty on parts of the inscription, and the Persian and 
Babylonian copies are too incomplete to be of use in the closing 
sentences, where alone help is wanted. Some of the following readings 
therefore must be taken with much allowance. The word meaning 
** king'’ is made by a syllable ending in as, but as I have no authority 
for so reading it, I continue to use the ko of former readings. The 
first Susian Inscription, which is upon the pedestal of a columu, I call 
No. 18; the second, written round the base of a column. No. 19.* 


No. 18. 

*Nanri Artaksassa, Ko asakarra, Ko Ko-inna-fa, Ko Tahiyus-na, 
Says Artaxerxes, king great, king of kings, king of the country, 

* The lithographed copies are reduced facsimiles, made from casts, with which 
I was supplied by the kindness of W. Kenneth Loftus, Esq., who discovered these 
inscriptions. They were not^ received until long after the Memoir was concluded. 
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Ko hiyahie bnmiya, Tariyavaus-na Ko-*na sakarri. Tariyavausna 
king of this earth, Darius king*8 son. Darios [was] 

Artaksassa-na Ko-na sakarri ; Artaksassana Iksirsa-na Ko-na 
Artaxerxes king's son; Artaxorxes [was] Xerxes king's 

sakarri;* Iksirsana Tariyavaus-hia Ko-na sakarri; Tariyavausna 
son; Xerxes [was] Darius king's son; Darius [was] 

Vistasba-na sakarri, Akavanapsa: Innakga abatana Tariyavaus 

Hystaspes* son, Achsomenian : this temple Darius 

apbaniyakka •pv/nirok tasta ; vas^saka Artaksaraa 

ancestor my made; afterwards by Artaxerxes 

I 

niyakka-mi-mar irva luvaikka ; pikta anvarvaBta-na, Anam-tanata 
my grandfather it was restored ; (?) by help ofOrmazd, Tanaitis 

Missa Yu sira abatana ye nata; anvar^mastai Anam-tanata, 
[and] Mithra I placed temple this in(?); Ormazd, Tanaitis, 

Missa Yu un nisgasui visnaka vartava varpita akA?^ 
[and] Mithra nie protect with the gods (?) and all that 

yi^ttara, 

1 have done, 

The loose way in which this inscription was engraved, the 
abnormal spelling, and the unusual forms of the letters, all combine 
with grammatical inaccuracies to throw difficulties in the way of a 
satisfactory explanation of that part of the inscription which follows 
the usual introductory phrases. The Persian text would have been 
of great assistance; but it unfortunately fails us where the difficulties 
begin, the fourth and fifth lines being almost completely broken 
away, without leaving a single entire word. We give it here, because 
the fragments that have been saved from the wreck are not wholly 
useless ; they serve at least to aid in making a guess. 

^Th^tiya Artakhshatfa naqa vazarka, naqa naqaydndm, naqa 
dahyaunam, naqa ahydyd bumiyd, Daryavush-hyd naqahyd putfa: 
D^dryavush-hyd Artakhshatrdhyd naqahya putra, Artakhshatrahyi 
Khshaydrchahyd naqahyd putra, Khshaydrehahyd Ddr^yavush-hy^^ 
naqahyd putfa, Ddryavush-hyd Vishtds/^ahyd putfa, Hakhamanashiya: 

Imam apaddna Darjravush apanayd^am a^^unash; abiyapara pd 

hTiMahatra niyak^ixa ^nahata uta Jfithra, vashnd Awramazdaha 

apadkxi'k adem* ^Jeunavam, Awramcizdd .^^nahata utd Afithra mam 
pdtma 

* 1 should have expected niyasi&yam here, but there are certainly the distinct 
traces of ^ and on the fragment. • ^ * 

• N2 
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The word “king^* is represented by but how this is 

to be divided seems quite uncertain ; a comparison with the next 
inscription induces me to read it for ; so that 

the word would end in as, and the preceding TTT^ be a syllable in a; 
but we have no consonant unoccupied except I and ch, both Unlikely 
sounds. Until wo find the character in some name or known word, I 
fear we must leave it unread. Asalcarra seems to be the Persian 
wazarJca: hiyahie hvmiya is clearly Persian. Innahga must be the 
demonstrative pronoun, to judge from the Persian, which has imam. 
The word following Darius, in 1. 3, must be read aphaniyaJeJea, a 
transcript of the Persian apa-niyaha, an ancestor,” compounded 
of the preposition apa, and nayaJea a grandfather,” the Zend 
nydko (see Vendidad, Fargard 12). The two following 
letters appear to be ]pu ni, after which we have natasta; but it 
seems that a division must be made, and the word tasta bo read 
“ho made,” the equivalent of the barbarous Persian ahimash; the 
preceding word, doubtfully read punma, may signify “ my,” for 
which we have no other equivalent. Vassaka may be compared 
with vasraka, in vi. 14, meaning “afterwards;” and then we have 
two or three doubtful letters ; the Persian equivalent, though broken, 
is certainly dbiyapa/ra, meaning, I think, something still more subse- 
quent ; and the following word is either apd or upd, most probably v/pd. 
After the name of Artaxerxes, in 1. 4, we have again what is perhaps 
niyakka, but with some irregularity, the last character having a now 
form, and this is followed hy.mi mar; making “by my grandfather;” 
the next characters, irva Imaikka, may bo connected with the doubt- 
fully read hnluikvas, of I. 52, 53, and valum, or vatuin, of III. 81, 
both meaning “ wrought,” or “ laboured;” or the signification may bo 
“restored,” “brought back.” See lufaha, and perhaps some other 
words beginning with lu, which may have the force of the Latin rc, 
denoting “ repetition,” “ retrogression,” “ restoration,” &c. Pikta is 
the pikti of the Behistun Inscription, with possibly some grammatical 
change. 

We next find a new name, which is certainly the goddess Anaitis, 
the Persian Anahid, the Phmnician Tanith, and the Greek Tai/air, 
Tavatbos, of some MSS. at least. The Persian still shows a part of 
the name “ -nahata;' the Babylonian has Anakhitu, The Scythic word 
may bo read Tanata, preceded by what must be a determinative of 
goddess. L have fancied that the whole word might be written-^ 
^^y ^y>^^ ^y ^^yy ►ty ^•^yy foUow the forms ©f the 
Behistun Inscription,^ and that the name of the goddess might be 
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represented by ty ^*“11 •"►f additional 

as part of the phonetic rendering of the word, in order to mark the 
surd articulation of the following so as to ensure the sound of 

Tanata, and not Danata; the initial having more commonly 

the value of Wo should then have 

determinative; and, as suggested in page 49, the syllable following 
may be read am, which might have the same value in making 
a feminine gender, as the same syllable has in the words hegtm, 
“ a princess,” from heg, and hJicmem from Mian, I believe that this 
vm or eni is the same particle as the Mongol mne, which means 
“woman,” or “female” generally, and is Used in the Mongolian 
language not after, but before, the appellation of some animals, to 
distinguish the gender. It is true that this proposition depends on a 
series of conjectures, any of which may bo unfounded, and I give it 
therefore with much hesitation. I am reminded by Mr. Dowson that 
there is a nearer analogy in Telugu and Tamil ; in the former 
language a^nma is a regular termination of female names ; in the latter 
the last syllable is made long, amma; and the other Dekkanic tongues 
will very probably be found to have something equivalent. In the 
Ugrian languages we have the Ostiak ima, “a wife,” Finnish ertid, 
“ mother,” Magyar erne, “ female,” and several other feminine words of 
which m is the root sound. A quotation from Berossus, preserved by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, informs us that Artaxerxes Ochus first intro- 
duced the worship of this goddess among the Persians; — 'AvOpanoei^rj 
aydKpara o’ejSeu/ ai/Tovs Brjpiafrvos fv Tpirjf XaXbaiKap Trapioriyfret, tovto 
*ApTa^€p^ov Tov Aapelov rod elsfjyao’apepov, 6s Trparos ttjs ^AtppobiTtjs 

Tapatbos to ayaXpa lipa(TTr]<Tas ip BaPv\apt, Kai Sovtrois, Koi ’EK^ar^pois, JlcporaiSf 
Kal BaKrpois, kul Aapaa-K(S, xai Sdpbea-ip wedetfe a-i^€ip. Our inscription, 
however, confirms the statement of Plutarch, that Tanata was wor- 
shipped in the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the predecessor of Ochus. 
It has been usual in printed Greek works to alter the name of Tanata, 
or Tapats, to 'Apdins; but the Phoenician nj/l, the present inscription, 
and the authority of good manuscripts of Strabo,* show that Tapats was 
equally admissible; and if the very probable conjecture of Gesenius, as 
to the identity of Tanata and the Egyptian goddess Neith, be correct, 
the reason of the variation is plain, ta being merely the Egyptian 
feminine article. Vissa is a curious transcript of Mithra, but it is quite 
regular ; the Persian tr or thr being always made by 8s, and the v 
and m undistinguishable ; the Persian fragment shows KT-T 

* Sue Gesenius. Phoen. Monum., 1B37, p. 115. 
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which is without a doubt I read Hra, ** I placed,” 

with some doubt j I find the same word in III. 45, zvi. 21, 23, but 
in neither instance is the sentence quite positive; Ormazd being 
put in the genitive ease, while Tanaitis and Mithra are without 
this distinction, seem to call for such a construction, though the 
frequent addition of the genitive particle in this inscription, where 
the word is certainly not in the genitive case, must leave some 
doubt. The characters after dbatma probably make a postposi- 
tion; but I read them very doubtfully, and, as read, they are not 
like any hitherto found. Yu^ for I£u, I,” is read with confi- 
dence, because the substitution has been found elsewhere, though not 
in the pronoun. Varpita, “ all,” may bo compared with varrita and 
varpafata^ occurring elsewhere. Of the close of the inscription I can 
make nothing at all, nor can I even separate the letters with any 
confidence: the reading set down in the transcript may be varied 
almost ad lihitum. 

The following translation of the whole inscription is suggested as 
not very far from the truth, though incomplete : 

** Says Artaxerxes, the great king, the king of kings, the king of 
the country, the king of this earth, the son of King Darius : — Darius 
was the son of King Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes was the son of King 
Xerxes, Xerxes was the son of King Darius, Darius was the son of 
llystaspes, the Achmmenian. Darius, my ancestor, anciently built 
this temple, and afterwards it was repaired (?) by Artaxerxes, my 
grandfather. By the aid of Ormazd, I placed the effigies of Tanaitis 
and Mithra in the temple. May Ormazd, Tanaitis, and Mithra pro- 
tect me, with the [other] gods (?), and all that I have done ” 

No. 19. 

Hu Irtakiksassa, Ko irsarra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Tariyavaus Koas-na 
I Artaxerxes, king great, king ofking^ Darius king's 

>- Sakr/. 

son. 

This is perfectly clear, and the only matters requiring remark will 
be the singular orthography of the name of Artaxerxes, the way in 
which “ king” is written after the name of Darius, proving the final 
as of the word, and the unusual shape of the aJe^ though the 

letter certailily may have been part of sakemri^ as on the 

preceding inscription, every part of it, except the two first wedges, 
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being very indistinct. The forms generally and the orthography are 
not nearly so strange os in the preceding inscription. 

I have nothing further to remark than the small fragment, a 
fac-simile of which is engraved on the eighth plate. It is made from 
a paper cast which I found among those left at my disposal by Colonel 
Rawliiison, and it appears to be the bottom left hand corner of a large 
inscription. The especial interest of this bit is, that it proves to 
be part of a literal copy of the great inscription, a duplicate in fact, a 
sort of second edition wliich was made for some purpose or other, 
probably at an epoch very near the time when the original was 
engraved. The three lines which I have would^ if completed, represent 
the Gist, G2nd, and GSrd lines of the first column, beginning in the 
middle of the name Naburiita. I cannot liclp thinking that wo have 
here a corner of the almost obliterated inscription, tvhich appears to 
have been sculptured above the great inscription at Behistun, though 
1 cannot understand why two copies should havo been made upon the 
same rock : unless perhaps the first was found to bo ill done, or upon 
too friable a surface, or too liigli to be visible; in which case the 
obliterated inscription is the original, and tho ono wo have is the 
duplicate. At all events it may lie thought worth the trouble of 
an impression on paper by some future traveller; bits will hero and 
there bo legible, like the fragment exhibited, and may be found of 
great use in restoring some of tho lost portions of our i>resent copy ; 
this might havo been tho case in tho present instance, although tho 
restoration was obvious, and had in fact been mode before this frag- 
ment was noticed. 

1 c<annot conclude this analysis without deprecating any severe 
criticism on the part of those Tartar scholars who may be induced to 
go over it; it might havo been more prudent to publish as good an 
engraving of the inscription as I could get from the casts, and to leave 
it to them to read and decipher; but having spent a good deal of time 
in the work, 1 was unwilling that it should be altogether lost; now 
and then a good guess has perhaps been made, but I have all along 
laboured under tho difficulty of a very imperfect accjuaintance with 
the languages compared, and the absence of those aids which are 
numerous enough in languages of the Indo-Germanic and Semitic 
classes, but are hardly to be procured in those which are allied to that 
under consideration. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Autiyarus. *=TfT II. 45. In Persian, 

Auti^dra, II. 58-9. This was a district of Armenia, and it was 
probably well known to the Scythic tribes, because the dcdnitioii 
^‘a district of Armenia,” given in the Persian inscription, is 
omitted in Scythic. The name is lost in Babylonian. 

Abatana. xviii. 3. “A temple;" probably 

the same wdi-d as appatna^ of I. 47, which the Babylonian version 
defines, 1. 25 ; being hero, however, without the determinative 
an, it may possibly signify merely “ edifice.’* 

Afarti. 1. 57, 58; III. 50, 53; C. 4; F. 2. “ TLo 

Susians.” Takes fa in plural. 

Afarti. ty tifyt I. 10, .57, 63; II. 2, 5-6, 6-7. “Susiana." 

Afartu. yy*: ty »-^y 1.56. “A Susian.” Looks like yy& ty y.- 
in III. 50 ; but is not clear. In II. 7, the word is twice written 
^ apparently 

The fact that threo difierent words were used to designate the 
nation, tlie territory, and a single individual, appear to justify 
the opinion that tlie country and the inhabitants were well 
known to the speakers of the language. The following quotation 
from Strabo shows that a people having such a name (for it 
must bo remembered that Amardi is as likely to bo the sound 
of as the pronunciation given) lived near, if not 

in Susiana, and they may have given their own name to the 
people and district : — N€ap;^or rcrrdpcDi/ ^vrav XrfcrrpiKciip iBvSaVf 

MdpBoi pev TliptraiS npoa‘€2(t is ^(raVf Ov^ioi de xac ’EAv/xaiot rovrois 
T€ Kai lovaioiSy Koiriraioi dc M^Bois, iravras phf (jiopovs wpdrT€(T6ai tovs 
^amXeasy k.tX Lib. xi. c. 13. § 6. In section 3, speaking of the 
Mardi, he says, koI yap ovria Xcyoio-ai ot ^'AfiapBoi, 

Akkamannitf. yyt ^ ^yy 1. 4-5. “ Hakhd- 

manish,” I, 6 (Achsonienos). 
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Akkamannisiya. ^ 

>^y ^ ^y*- ‘2* “ Hakharaanishiya," 

(Aclitemenian). Tlio spelling is diflerent, but must bo acci- 
dental, notwithstanding the difference of number which is 
cxpiossed in Persian by a change in the termination. Tho 
Inscriptions of Xerxes have the same variety, and somonisort 
<!- In tlie Artaxerxos Inscription we find 
yyC: ►^y ^ tty yy “ Akamanapsa.” 

Ativa. ^yt: *^y^ y^y I. 17, 25, 2G; III. fiO. “In,” or “among." 
Generally expressed in Persian by the locr^tivo case: in I. 21 by 
atara, “ between,” or “ among.” 

Atsa. yy^ *>^y yy Tliis voot must imply “large:” at^aa-m, 
III. 87, represented the Persian damutma, IV. 7G, “may lio 
enlarge thee,” “prosper thee;” Sanskrit Tf^, “to extend;” 

vJ 

af^nikhi, v. 17-18, is “wide,” “extended;” a sort of passive 

participle from the same root, made by tho termination hka, or 
else an adverbial form made by i/chi. In xvi. 13-4, it is replaced 
by y|^^ yy and in xi. J7-8; xiii. 7; and xv. 8, by 

►^yy yy ; 1 luivo supposcd thoso woi’ds to 1)0 awkward 
transcripts of the Persian wazarka, “ great,” though no sound is 
proposed for t^TT’ P<J**haps an error of transcrij)tion may 
bo suspected# xvii. 7 replaces tho word by tho true Scythic 
irmrroj “ great and in vi. 9 we find irmnua, a word not found 
elsewhere, but containing the same Ugrian root, cr or ar, 
“ powerful.” 

Ata. yy^ 3-10; xi. 18; xiii. 8. This word occurs in 

three similar passages, and it precedes a name in each case. In 
vi. Ala Vistasha sakri; in tho others, Ata Tariyamm Sakri, I 
am inclined to road it “father,” “the son of father Ilystaspes,” 
“ the son of father Darius.” Nearly all the Ugrian tongues have 
such a word, ata^ atya, or alai; but there is no corroboration in tho 

Persian text, and the ordinary Scythic word is -ITK 

attari, “the father,” or :g-rr aUata, “my 

father.” Possibly yy^ ^ simple appellative, a 

sort of vocative, or the difference may be orthographical only, a 
difference of u&agc between Dehistun and Persepolis, such as .we 
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find in some other words. Aia can hardly be a termination to 
the preceding word satanika, as the character is thought to 
be always used as an initial. 

Atukannas. The name of a 

mouthy lost in Persian and Babylonian. <~ 

Atut. objects made by 

Darius, preceded by the distinctive mark As there is no 
Persian copy of this inscrijitiou, there is no source known to me 
from which its moaning may bo discovered. 

Atarrivan. R*= T-< -m< - II. 57; III. 17, 33, 44, kc, 
‘‘ Followers.” In Persian, amnshiffd. It is always accompanied 
by the possessive nitavi, “ his.” 

Ahiiialiim. yy >-^1 yTy I- “iEnmra," 

father of Natitabirus, or Nititbaal. The beginning only of 
the name is found in the Persian text, and the Scythic is not very 
clear; but the Babylonian version is plainly 
Planiria. 

Avak. yy^ y^y Apparently the e(][uiYalent of 

the obscure Persian cJdf/akarma, which may mean “ my posses- 
sion if so, avah would be a verbalized pronoun, a sort of form 
not unknown to the Ugrian tongues : “ become mine.” 

Avi. ^ There.” Persian 

awadd. In II. 55, avi-mar probably means ‘‘frt)m thence.” The 
Magyar am, in amig, and anmrra, “ thereto,” is connected with 
this word. 

Avasir. 1?^ y. II. 7, 17; III. 93. The Persian equivalent 
is adakiya, which is very doubtfully rendered by Rawlinson 
only,” a little.” 1 make it rather a conjunction, and connect 
it with vasni “ then,” vasis^in, “after.” The primary signification 
will then be “when,” or “after that,” and the secondary 
“ whereas.” The clauses in which it occurs are Hu avasir 
Affarii inkanna sennigat, “as 1 was friendly to the Susians,” 11.7; 
avasir inni arir, “when he could not withstand/’ II. 17; avasir 
To^ appi, ^c,, “ as these men aided me, do thou, 0 king, favour 
them,” HI. 93, 

Am. III. 79. The words arikka a;nJn this place 

are clearly the Persian words arika aham, “I was a heretic,” 

, transcribed, and not translated. 
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Anamakkaa. ►Jiy II. 19, 43; III. 26. 

The month “ Anamaka/^hich Colonel Rawlinson, with great 
probability, makes the intercalary mouth. In a Babylonian 
calendar recently communicated to me by that gentleman, the 
month corresponding with Ammaka coincides nearly, as he 
informs mo, with the winter solstice. It is preceded in the same 
calendar by the month answering to Atriyatiya ; and as in the 
Jewish calendar the intercalary month is always preceded by 
Adavy which may be connected etymologically with Atriyatiya^ 
a possible derivation of one from the other may bo inferred. The 
last-mentioned Babylonian character is read by Colonel Rawlinson 
kan^ and it corresponds in time with one the months called by 
the Syrians ICanun; this may not perhaps be a mere accidental 
coincidence. 

AnTrachitu. vi. 31, corresponds 

with the kdma aha of the Persian, 1. 38. It must bo a verb, in 
the first person singular, I desired.*’ If the second letter were 
►yyy, the word would look more probable, arrachitu^ and bo allied 
iimrikki, the Persian kamana. Perhaps chita may mean “thus.*' 
See “ Yechitu.” 

Ariiya. “Ilariva" (Ariana). Takes 

fa in the plural. See “ Arriya.” 

Arikka. III. 70 ; iii. 24. See “Am," 

above. The same w'oi^ appears to be converted into a verb, 
arikkas, “became wicked,” in I. 25. The cast is indistinct; but 
I believe the restoration is positive : the Persian is arika abava. 

Ariki. J][s: ^yj^ I. 42, 78 ) .. Faithful." 

Arikki. yyt: >-yyy^ -yy^ ^yy^ H. 13, 54} Persian katmna. 

Arir. »-yyy^ Jyyi II. 17 . The Persian and Babylonian 

both lost. I do not know a moaning; it is barely possible that 
it may be connected with arlak, and that it may signify “he 
stayed.’* 

Arakka. Aiacus.” 

The Persian Arakka. 

Arakkatarris. yyt 

“ Arakadrish;” name of a mountain. 

Alrufinl. ^TTT KT ' ' ’ ^ doubt- 

fully road, and meaning uncertain ; the last letter may bo part of 
the word vasni. 
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Asdna. }}tz 1. 50, 58, e3| «Atrina/ 

Asiiia. yyt ^y>- ►►y C. J a proper name. 

The representation of the Persian tr by ss is here well market!. 
See “ Chitra,” &c. 

Assiyatiyas. ^yy ^y.- tCrfy »-yE: J:<yy I. 70 ; 

II. 84. Tho month Atriyatiya,” probably December. Sec 
“ Anamakkas,” supra. The resemblance of sound of the Coptic 
mouth Athyr may suggest a comparison with Atinyatiya ; that 
month corrcs])()nds now more nearly with November, but the 
Egyptian year was anciently vague. 

Asaka. lit II xvi. 13-4, and | 

TY ... ^^Oreat.” 

Asakaria. yyt xviii. Ij 

Probably a transcript of the Persian ivazarka, 

Ayiittafa. ^^5: .^yy^ ^y |^.-yy yc:]^y IT. 78, 85; III. .14. 

^^Jiccame.” The phrase is identical in tho throe instances — 

Tah'iyalvus Ilunina ay uf tufa, tho province became mij^c;" in 

Persian, Dahyaiish imm aham. It is a plural verb (see Gram., 

p. 89), and may perhaps be connected immediately with the 

verb substantive yulUu 


Ihika. ^►-yy .ty H. 15, 54, 03, 70, 75, 82; 111.9,32, 

45. With.” In Persian, hida. 

Ihutiyas. ‘’‘Yutiya,” a pro- 

vince of Persia. I am not sure that the word is not written 


-IT 

Ivilka. y^y .ty I. 28, .57, 60; II. C, 9; III. 2. 


He 


arose.” The form is neuter continuative, and it may generally be 
rendered “arising.” See Grammar, p. 83, 87. In Persian, 


mlapatatd. 


lyauna. ^ 11-2. “Ionia.” In the Naksh-i- 

Rustam Inscription, Tauna, vi. 23, 24. 


A word beginning with in I. 29, must mean “brother.” I 
should like to read it nk^ in analogy with the Zyrian rok, 
which has the same value; but, though faint, the character is 
certainly 
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Unuivarka. ^ restoration I 

can suggest, and in sound resembling exactly the Babylonian 
ITimnvarga but the conclud- 

ing y^^yyy renders it doubtful. 

Uri. ^ ^yyy^ declare,** “ to make known/* The Persian 

JB Vf/rna, allied to Sanskrit which has the signification of 

“relating/* or “describing;” at least in some of its compoiiiuls. 
UriSf in ITT. 67, may be the indicative, and in 1. 73 the impera- 
tive; urinra, III. 71, is probably a passive, but I do not clearly 
understand in what grammatical form the \vord is written. 


E, in I. 35, looks like a separate word, but it is unintelligible to me. 
Ea. e^fif 11*= 1. 18. May be the beginning of a word, meaning 

“punish,” but the rest is lost; and it is unusual to find a elscwhero 
than as an initial letter. 

Efajii. ^fr ™ *=1- L, 6. One of the four objects made by 

Darius, but not preceded by the distinctive sign. See “A tut.” 
Eva. ^TT m- Maybe a postposition in the Window Inscription, 

No. 10. I think f^yy*^ y^y y^ 

PVfi-iHfs'y “ the portal in Persian, durarfhi, 

Evitu. •^y ^ <lej)rive,** “ dispossess.” Evifuva, 

I. 44, “I deprived;*’ evil us, I. 34, “he deprived; pvitusti, 1. 33, 
“he had deprived;” crifusra, I. 37, “he would deprive.” Evap- 
tnsfa, I. 49. “ lie deprived them/’ is, 1 think, cv*np tnsta, with 
ap, “ them,” inserted; if this is correct, fvitu must be a compound 
verb, very unlike anything Ugrian, so far as I am aware. We 
have tuva, “ I became,” q, vid. If vvi Imainvan, of I. 35, signi- 
fies “ he did as he liked,** it must be altogether a different word ; 
but the Persian text, from which that meaning is derived, is by 
no means certain : emtusa is in form like vhij/asa, and the phrase 
may signify “after be had taken them away;” but we have no 

other similar case. 

Bapik. I. 71, 79; III. 39, 43; “Babylon.” In 

1. 72, 80; II. 1; III. 46, 47, preceded by “in Babyjon.’* With 
fa, in 1. 10, 61, 62; III. 38, 59, “Babylonians.” Bapilii-rkir, 
III. 51; and Bapilu-rra, I. 59, “a Babylonian.” 
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Bakapikna. Persian 

Bagdhigna. 

Bakapuksa. >fe»- Persian 

BagdbuJcsIut. 


}“ 


Bactria." 


>-yy>-^ 

Bagayadish.*’ I have no clue to the season. 

Baksis. 

Baiktarris. ^y >-yy^ ^y^ ’"TIK 
tiatin. J^y *-yS= 11. 45; III. 28. “A province,” “district." 

In Persian daJiyaush, used as the designation of a district named. 
When the Persian word is employed to mean a province in a 
larger sense^ the Scythic transcribes the word without trans- 
lating it. 


Batar. !• 72; III. 80. ‘‘When(?)** The meaning is 

very doubtful; in L 72, the clause is halar >- Bapilu inhalu va 
pugattay and the Persian must signify ^^when I approached [or 
reached] Babylon;” but the passage is mutilated, and the word 
following Babylon in the Persian is gone. In III, 80, the Persian 
and Babylonian afford no help, and the Scythic inscription is 
mutilated and uncertain. 


Banisanam. ^y }} ^^y ^yy^ xi. 16 (probably an error 

of the copier for haru^anamm). Replaces the more usual parru^ 
^ananam, q. v. 

Barsa. xv. 13. “Porsepolis.” The preceding 

the demonstrative pronoun, and the postposition, »- Barsa ye va, 
quite justify the rendering of Rawlinson, in this Persepolis/* or 
^'iii this Persia,” I rather prefer Persia, the Babylonian copy 
having >— with the determination of country, 

not city. The correction of Opport, '^avec cette Perse, aide par 
CO peuple perse,” is shewn to be inadmissible. 

Balu. J^y ^y I. 72. See ‘^Inbalu.” 

Baluikvassa. J^y j^y ^yy^ y^* ][][ 1 52,53. ‘‘ I laboured;” 
hamataJeahiya in Persian. Both words are faint and uncertain. 
In TIL 81, there is a word which I am inclined to read haluin- 
parrusta, in Persian hamatahsTiatd, “he laboured;” although the 
first letter is very faint, as much like va as ha, and the next 
rather more like ^y tu than ^y lu. 
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Pafo. ►•< y^yyy Root signifying “ rebel," or “ revolt.” 

Fafatas^ 'Mie caused to rebel, ^ III. 53, 54, 59, 61-2. 

IPf^atassa, ditto, continuative. III. 50. 

IPafatis^ ditto, III. 52. 

JPafaiifay "rebelling,” plural, II. 2, 11, 70; III. 3, 5, 61, 62. 
FafarasJca^ "having rebelled,” singular, II. 59. 

JPafatifaha^ ditto, plural, IT. 68, 79; III. 38. 

I^atifaj "rebels,” II. 23, 24, 39, 40, 62; III. 27. This word 
must be from the same root, and it is, I suspect, a contraction 
for pafati-fa. I think pafarasica too should be pafatiraaha. 
The true root was probably pafat, 

Pafatusta. -< -m t-<n s-n vi. 3, 3-4. "Ho hath 

made.” Replaces pasta^ which is more commonly found. 

Pafaraka. >-< m -JIT- -^T L. 8. This word may signify 
some communication of intelligence to the people, but there is as 
yet no clue to the exact meaning. 

Pafalufa. >-< y^yyy ^y y^yyy “ ^hoy were slain." 

Persian apparently amriyata, Pafalvfahaf I. 68, " having slain,” 
or " attacked.” Persian lost. 

Patifa, “ rebels,” See " Pafa.” 

Patikrabbana. >-< >^y^ ^yy^ Persian 

" Patigraband,” the "Patigran” of Ammiauus. See Colonel 
Kawliuson’s note, p. y. 

Patu. -< -JT I. 21. The reading is doubtful, but the mean- 
ing probably " I obtained.” In II. 57, 67, if I divide the words 
correctly it will mean " I affixed ;” atrur-va V patu, " I placed 
him on the cross. See also I. 68. 

Pat. >-< ^y III. 48, 60. " Battles but the second letter is 

doubtful. See "pavas.” The Scythic waTo, “to hill,” may 
possibly have some connection with this word. 

Pathapis. >-< y^yyy ^y^ t^yy L. 10. Meaning uncertain; 
and very possibly the pa may be the case-ending of the word 
preceding. 

PathafisLti. >-< y^^yy y^yyf ^y^ arrived," 

aishatatd in Persian ; but the Scythic reading is very doubtful. 

Fahutiya. -< '=m -!«= vi. 25. This is the most obvious 

restoration of the name, and the most nearly resembling the 
Persian Futiya and Babylonian Bahudd.^ Nothing is added but the 
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crook after the first wedge. The reading of 

requires more alteration^ and does not so closely render the other 
texts. 

Pahuranm. >-< III. 67. “ Thou 

mayest peruse j” patiparasahya. Paranra^ in IIL«71, ‘Mic 
may peruse,” is not so clear ; the P. has there patiparamtiya, 

Pavas. >-< y>- vi. 38. “ Battles.” (?) Is this Ihe same as the 

uncertain >-< above ? The Babylonian version may coun- 
tenance it. 

Palkiva. ►< HI. 47-8, 66, 69, 77. “ In 

all times.” The termination "in,” induces me to accept 
Opport’a translation of the Persian equivalent liamahydyd thraday 
though still with some doubt. 

Pasta. ►•< ^>-yy V. 3, 4, 5 , 6. "He hath made.” Persian 

addy in vi. 2, we have taita, 

Fabak. ni fahah 

inni yuttaky in the first place, and Mah inni JU\ihaJcra in the 
second ; the first may be one word with niy and is, I think, a 
passive or middle verb; the second, with y, probably means "a 
tyrant but the Persian and Scythic texts are both defective. 

Fanifa. MTT <- Mrr 7. This is the only word not 
dearly legible in the second column, and unluckily both the 
Persian and Babylonian equivalents are lost; it appears to be a 
plural participle, and may signify "fearing,” as suggested by 
Colonel Rawlinson j or it may be "moved,” "urged,” or "in- 
fluenced.” See " Tanifa.” 

Pi. ^y*-. Relative particle. Sec Grammar, p. 76. 

Pifa-pi. ^y^ irplfa-pty and must 

signify "who were before reigning,” or something of the s&me 
import. 

Pikti. 5^1*“ II. 17; III. 28, «kc. “A helper." In 

xviii. 4, Tihta may be a mere orthographic difference, or there 
is perhaps some grammatical change. 

Fintu ^y*" ^y^ I. 60. A very uncertain and mutilated 

word. 
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Pirlva. ►yyy Follows the name of the month in every 

case but 11. 47, where the end of the month is expressed without 
figures. As the Persian omits in this case the words fhakatd aha, 
which are found in every other instance, J^irka may signify 
“then it was;” the Babylonian appears to have no equivalent. 

P/s. vi. 47. This may be *=11- m . It means 

“ path,” P., patliim. 

Pugatta. 72, 71). “1 arrived.” 

The Persian is mutilated in both cases, 4>ut enough remains to 
show that the words were not alike. The Scythic, in 1. 79, is by 
no means clear. ( 

Puttana. ^ drove,” or something 

similar. Persian ^ective. 

Putraska. 5^^ I* 78; 11. 54; 111. 13. “Having 

gone, marched.” This verb and the preceding puttana may be 
from the same root, put, “ to go,” with the causative fk' in the 
former : putta, “ cause to go.” 

Puinkita. ^ m «• 47. Puinhifa-va, “at 

the close,” va being the postposition. The Babylonian 
“ the thirtieth day of the month,” 1. 56, proves the rendering. 

Pflrpis. ni. 43. “ He captured.” The word may 

be farpis; 1 should like to make it afpis, but the first character 
will hardly dp, and the Babylonian version has “ made prisoners.” 

Parthuva. 1*12; 11.3; vi. 17. “Parthia.” 

Takes the plural fa in the two first cases. Parthuva^ 
y*- in II. 68, 69, 71, 75, 78, 

Parraka. 111. 14. Farga, called hill” in 

Persian, but the Scythic has q/f, “a town.” The first letter may 
be the second is quite gone, the third is pretty clear. 

Parrasta. “ Baluikvassa.” 

Parsan. 1. 1, 5, 10, 30, 34; II. 2, 5, 12; III. 2, 7, 8, 19, 

35. “ Persia.” 

Parsar. h “A Persian.” Followed by kir in II. 14, 

38, 80; III. 6, 52. Followed by ra in III. 21-2, 57, 90, 91, 92. 

FarpiB. 5:^ See “Parpis.” . 

VOL. XV. • 


0 
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Fartijra. I. 23, 24, 28, 38, 39; III. 2, 9, 20, 49, 

37-8, 93. " Smerdis/’ Persian Bardiya, 

Farvana. I. 16. I read doubtfully in this passage 

mmoB foflrvana^ '‘by day and night;” but the words are muti- 
lated, and the division quite uncertain. * 

Farraka. fcy See “Parraka.” 

Farrata. II. 79. “Prada” (Phraates). 

Farravataram. 

Transcript of the Persian framdtaram, " a lawgiver.” In xv. 
we find Jramattaram, and in xvi. framataranaf but the copies are 
probably erroneous, particularly the last. 

Farravvantim. ►-^yy>- tyf^ ^ vi.27. A possible 

correction of Westergaard*s 

and, if so, it will be a transcript of the Persian paravadim. 

Farruvartis. ^TT “Fravartish" 

(Phraortes), a Median. 

Farruirsarrafaba. Jyyy Jylly T^ITT 

II. 24, 32, 40, 44; III. 27. "Assembling.” Plural participle ; 
fa makes the plural, and ha is gerundial. In II. 28, ap replaces 
fa, Irsarra, " great,” is perhaps a component part of this word, 
which is always accompanied by irva ^mnifdy meaning together, 
"they assembling returned to him;” in VeiBimhagamata paraitd, 

Farsatanlka. ^ Y ^ ^0) 

Farsatinika. ty Y *^y^ ^ xi. 18; xv.9; xvi.l4 

FaraattinBca. t=} ^ 5:| Sff J=:j xvii. 7-8 textended.’ 

Farsattinlka. fcjf Y ^ ® 

This represents the disputed Persian aptya, which I believe 
to be connected with the Greek otto, "from;” or perhaps with 
the Sanskrit of which the primary signification is "to 

reach;” so that the meaning of the phrase so often repeated at 
the close of all the introductory passages, will be " king of this 
great earth, far and wide,” instead of the "far and near” of 
Benfeyj^,who is followed by Oppert. Sataniha, in vi. 36, 37, has 
certainly the meaning of "extent,” "distance;” and in vi. 9, 
Westergaard has gi^en satamka for the usual farsatamka, though 
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an error may be suspected here, the perpendicular wedge haring 
been possibly copied instead of Still I believe the words 

are connected. See SatanYka.** 

Pat. Wo have the word which I have 

called pctssankita, in I. 46, 46, 52 ; the impression is faint in 
every case; the Persian equivalent seems to be avastayam^ 
established.*' 

Ap. “Them,” before a verb. See prammar^ p. 71. 

Apbaniyakka. ►ty ‘^[ *^y This is 

certainly a transcript of a Persian word apamyaka^ “a remote 
ancestor,” from the preposition apa and niyaha^ “a grandfather.” 
See Niyakka *’ below. 

Appi, appin, apin, &c. tty ^y^ “These,” “them.” Sec 

Grammar, pp. 71, 73. In III. 61, appi certainly seems to 
signify “a god,*’ without the celestial determinative a/n (see 
“Annap;”) but the passages are mutilated in all the three 
languages. 

Appinl. tty ^y^ >yy* “Constituted,” “appointed.” Usually 
combined with the verb yutta, I. 10; II. 14, 61, 80; III. 21, 40. 
The Persian equivalent is always understood, and in III. 30, it is 
understood in the Scythio also. In II. 8, it is joined with 
instead of yutta^ “who had been named their leader.” In II. 58, 
appmi is joined with some unknown words, in a sentence of 
wflbh the Persian is lost. 

Appir. tty ^y*“ >111 • In !• 60, the word appears wholly supers 
fluous, but must signify “to them,” the Babylonians. In III. 94, 
it may have a similar meaning. 

Appuka. tty 5^^ •^y 7* “Before,” “heretofore.” Appuha 

is followed by the indefiofte ta in I. 47, 51, 52, meaning “at any 
previous time.” 

Appattu. tty t^^ >"^y III* 81, 82, 83-4. Always followed 
by ihhimmas; the combination may mean “utterly,” but the 
passages are defective, and in Persian almost entirely gone. 

Appatna. tty t^t “Anchiya.” 

Appo. ^;y “who,” “which.” See Grapimar, p. 74. 

* n ?? 
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Apvatas, II. 25, 71, 82. Always joined 

with battle, and must mean “ he fought.” The verb may be mta^ 
and ajf the pronoun ; but 1 rather think we have of with the 
postposition and the verbal ending. See p. 110. 

A pin. tty The same as “ Appin.” * 

Apr. y S5:y jyff 1. 28. Seo the note on the passage, in p. 100. 
Afpi. 5:y>-. «To kill,” ‘‘defeat.” 

IBm afpiy I slew,” I. 76 j II, 53. AJpiya, idem, I. 44 ; III. 49. 
AJpiSf *^he killed," I. 24, &c.; "they killed," II. 8, &c. 

AJ^y imperative. III. 23. 

Afpis^vanJcay "defeat thou," 11. 23, 39; "defeat ye,” II. 15, 62; 
III. 41. Where the command is given to a man by name, 
we have afpis^i’-vanhay 11. 82; niy "thou,” shewing that 
mnha is a separate particle. 

Afpis-nly "may he smite thee,” III. 76, 88. 

Afpiky I. 32; ajpikay I. 24, "he was killed.” 

AJpipa . , . q ST), a mutilated word, which 

may signify " desirous of death.” 

Affarti. >^y5^ II. 7. " The Susians.” So written twice ; 

occurs twice with in the line preceding. See " Afarti.” 

Aftita. :g-TT ni. 36. The Handita of the Persian. 

See Rawliiison’s Notes, page v. I should like to read 
^^y initial is obscure; but it 

must be admitted that the first syllable is doubtful in Persian. 
In Babylonian the word is lost. 

Aftiyavanyah i. -yc - ^tfif y\ I. 40-1. I believe 

this is a transcript of the Persian patiyavahiy I. 55. 

Aftufarti. ^ ^y^ vi. 17. "Susiana." Seo "Afarti.” 

Afe. y^ I. 72; II. 5, 16, 50, 75; III..1, 8, 37. " A town.” 

The Persian equivalent is always vardamm, except in the last 
instance, where it is dahyamh. The Ostiak, Mordwin, and 
Wogul words are voah, uzhy oshy vazh. See. I do not know 
whether they may be connected etymologically. 

Afvarris. ^ 

fortress.” In Persian dida. It is written qfvarrus in L. 8. 
Magyar, var and vaws, " fort" and " city." 
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Afchova. III. 82. 1 should expect a verb of 

the third persou singular here^ meaning perhaps, ^^he injured;” 
but it looks more like a first person. 

Pera. II. 58. *^I hanged.” The Persian (see 

Rawlinson’s Notes, p. iv) has frdliajam. The Ostiak perna is 
<'a cross,” but the sound giigen to the first, character is quite 
conjectural. See the next word. 

Peri, ^^yyy^ “Ears.” Persian gaufsha. The 

Zyrian word is peli; the Magyar, fiU; the Mordwin, pile; but 
the sound pe being only a guess, the analqgy is more than doubt- 
ful. Precisely the same characters occur in III. 68, but the word 
cannot be the same; the Persian equivalent is liasJiigam, which 
has not been interpreted ; it may be ** a report,” narrative,” a 
thing heard,” and so far connected with ears.” 

Poke, y^ I. 67, 68. Uncertain in both cases, in reading 

as well as in meaning. The Persian also is very doubtful. The 
most probable sense is perhaps the enemy.” 

Pori, y^ ^yyy^ * pound in many 

forms: pariya^ “I went;” pom, ‘‘he went;” porile^ porikka^ 
porifay &c. &c. (see Grammar). I believe inporugaty IL 50, is 
from the same root. The Cheremiss root por or pur signifies to 
enter;” and this may be a corroboration of the sound given to 

Kappissakanis. J:<y| Y HI. 24. 

Mipishkmish. Name of a fort in Arachosia. The additional 
syllable sa, in Kappismy is corroborative of Colonel Rawlinson s 
conjecture, as to the compound character of this name. 

Kata-va. >^y ^y^y y^y ^2. Represents the 

Persian gdthwd. See ^‘Atka.” 

Ka^batukas. >^y t^y ^y ►•^y 12. Katpartuka, 

,r:y ^y ^y ►•^y >^y vl. 22. Both forms are mere trans- 
scripts of the Persian Katpatuka. The third letter in vi. 22 may 
be ^y> making Katbatuka. 

Kamai. .5=1 fE I. 67. A word very doubtfully read : 

may mean ^^a ship” or *^boat,” and be thus allied to the kaba and 
kap of the Wogul. , 
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Kani, to befriend.” See Inkanni.” 

Kara-ta. T ** Time.” There cannot 

be much doubt that we have here the proper division : the root 
is Iciway allied to the Magyar hor; ta is the indefinite^ as in 
aasschta. The taharasti of III. 87, long life/’ may contain the 
same root. 

Kaik. vi. 28. I lhake nothing of this; it looks like 

a postjwsition, and may be only a variation of the next word. 

Kik. <rT:^ -T] III. 7. “After.” The Persian pasd has this 
meaning; the Dabylonian> version is “ with.” In either sense we 
have possibly a syllable connected with the Tartar kik^ iki, “two.” 

Kitinti. division here 

mast bo kiti intiy “ be it to thee/' ftit tibi; but therd is no other 
example of the word kiti. See “ Nikti.” 

Kituva. y^y smote.” We have 

altogether retakituva, in both instances; I think it is the first 
person singular of a verb, but it may be a noun in the locative 
case. 

Kir. <nE ■’ffi V. 9 . “ One.” The occurrence of this word as 
an equivalent to the Persian aivaniy the Zend aiva, is decisive of its 
being a numeral. It is frequently used as an indefinite article, as 
the numeral is used in French, Italian, German, &c. See II. 
4, 0, 13, 22, 36, 38; III. 51, 52. In all these cases it is preceded 
by the sound of r, as in Parsa/rkiry Pwgilv/rhir^ &c., “a Persian,” 
Babylonian.” 

Kukkannakan. yy^ ^yyyy ►-^y >^y ^^y II- 5, “Ku- 

ganaka Name of a town in Persia. • 

Kukta. yy^ ^^yy* To cherish,” “preserve." 

Kuktainta, “ thou preservest,” III. 86. 

KuktaSy “preserve thou,” the imperative, III. 85, 94. 

Kuktiy “I favoured,” I. 17-8; III. 81. I should have expected 
kukta or kuktaya. 

Kuktaky I. 19. The passage is imperfect, but the word certainly 
signifies “ favoured” or “ pre^rved.” 

Kukirtiy III. 88. The word is not clear, but the value is the 
same as that of Kuktamti above. 

Kutis. yy^ *^y^ ^yy I*16;vi. 15. “They brought.” The 
word in vi. 34, which is doubtfully read kutvatH, is no doubt from 
the same root ; botKaro rendered by the same Persian verb bar. 
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Kutkatunakki. >C:| 

I, 46, 51. ‘‘Had been taken away.” This is obvioudy a parti- 
cipial form, and the mutilated word at the close of the paragraph, 
1. 54, looking like kuktatm • • • must be a form from the same 
rooj;. It is probably connected with kutis. 

Kutta. And,” “ also,” passim. Used some- 

times alone, sometimes a,£tefhiak. I hardly see any difference 
between hiak and kutta; but the first begins a sentence fre- 
quently, which the latter never does. 

Kutvatti, vi. 34. Soe Kutis.” 

Kuntarrus. tyyy >^][y W- 50. Name of a city 

of Media: Gvd/fusk in Persian; Kmdmu in Babylonian. 

Kuras. 1]^ tT*= I. 39; III. 50, 58, 93; i. 1. “Cyrus." 

Kus. “ While,” “ until,” passim. May be allied to 

the Zyrian kor, and Wotiak kuy which have the same significa- 
tion. See Matt. xxi. 1. 

Kusi. rTS <r- I adopt Westorgaard’s rendering of this word. 

Ku^lyay “I have built,” iii. 11-2; ku^iky iii. 10, ku^ikuy iii. 8, 15, 
, “ built.” The difterence between kufiJc and ku^ika may bo, that 
the first comes before a consonant, and the other precedes a 
vowel ; the first looks more remote in tense than the last, but this 
is unlike Ugrian usage, and not so probable as the first explana- 
tion. I believe that traces of a like euphonic principle may bo 
found in the Behistun Inscription. 

Gauparva. ‘‘ Gaubaniva” (Gobryas). 

Gauma^ta. m m &-TI 1. 32-3, 37, 40, 42, 49, 

53, 55-6 ; III. 49, 92-3. “Gaumata.” 

Gafar. vi. 29. The word wanted here should signify 

“I am;” it might have been -n< ^y, the root of the verb 
“to be.” In parts of the Behistun Inscription »-^ looks like 
where the cast is faint. 

Kanpuchiya. ^yyyy 

Kahu^iyay “Cambyses.” 

Kantara. ►yyyy “Gandara” (Gandaria). 

In Column I. 13, the Scytbic equivalept for “Gandaria” is 
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mutilated: notbiDg is now left but the termination thmUb, and the 
whole word was in all probability Farru^ptmithana^ as in Babylo- 
nian. 

Kantum . . . ryyyy y^y III. 28. “Gadutava,” name 

of a district. The first letter is made by inadvertence and 

the last letter is quite lost; m also ie uncertain; it may be tu. 

Kannl. See “ Inkannl” ^ 

Karpi. ^5 ^y^ HI* ^2. ‘^The hand.” Mordwin kedj Wotiak 
ki, &G. The passage is^ Auramasta karpi Ilmina va appin 
yuttasy “ Ormazd gave them into my hand.'* The postposition 
va comes after the possessive pronoun ; hardly in accordance 
witli Ugrian usage^ though we have just such a construction in 
II. 56, 66. 

Karkap. ^5 *^y ►ty vi. 25. The people called ‘‘Kraka,” or 
Karkd” in Persian ; op makes the plural. 

Kartas. rW I. 48. Some religious office, apparently the 

vtmiyain of the Persian. 

Karras. I. 68. Meaning unknown ; the Persian 

is defective, all that is left of the equivalent word being asm.... 

Karos. y^ I. 27. “A mountain.” The Wotiak purez is 

allied to this word; and the several terms, in languages of all 
classes, in which the elements g — r and k — r occur, may be 
etjrmologically connected. 

Gannapatas. m tm 1. 31; 11. 76-7; III 16. 

Name of a month. Probably corresponds with July. 

Akka. >^y. Who,” ‘‘ he who,” the.” See Grammar, 

pp. 73, 74. 

Akkari. I. 39. “ Every one.” Persian cJiish- 

cTiiya. The word occurs again in III. 82, but may be part of a 
larger word akkariukga : the Persian is very defective, and gives 
no help. 

Ikka, ikki. «Jn” “aV* &C. see 

Grammar, p. 64. Is used in combination with mar, meaning 
"from” ^'by,” after pronouns. See ^Mkkamar,” vi. 14, 15; 
“ikkimar,” II. 7, 11/ 59. 
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Ikkimnias. <TTS «=’!!«= h- See “ Appattu,” ante, 

Iktaka. Appears to be the same 

word as taha in III. 87. See Takanistin!.” 

Iksirssa. ^ Jyyy ^<yy ^ xv. 10, 17. “Xerxes." Is 

written ►yy^ ^ jyyy y in xn. i. 

Ukbatarranma. Sf T-< -STT- ~-T m I. 56. 

Upadarraa,” the father of Atrines. 

Ukku. This word must certainly signify “great.” It 

occurs in v. 17.: Ko Murun ye ukku vp,, “King in this groat 
earth:” in Persian, kshdyatkiya aliydyd bmiiyd vazarkdyd. 
In the Xerxes inscriptions the phrase occurs without m, the 
small wedge before mwmn apparently serving as an equivalent. 
In iii. 4 and vi. 9 we have ukkwrarra. The same word occurs 
twice in L. 5, as epithets of two subsiantives of unknown signifi- 
cation^ and once in III. 80, where the scope of the passage is also 
very uncertain. 

Ukga. See “Akkari." 

Ko. m'=- “ A king,” passim, I have read Ko, but, for reasons 
before stated, this cannot have been the sound. It might have 
been khan, and I think I should have so written it, had it not 
occurred in the forms of IE and yyyt 

Artaxerxes Inscriptions. The word takes^h in the plural, which 
is against the sound of both k and s. See I. 6, 7, 8 ; III, 60, 72. 
For the genitive singular, see III. 23; xviii. 1-2. The genitive 
plural takes fainna, I. 1, ii. 2, and all the Xerxes Inscriptions; 
and fairra, in v. 14, vi, 7. The Artaxerxes Inscription has mna~ 
fa, xviii. 1. The factivo Ko-vas is found everywhere; it occurs 
without vas in II. 80. 

Kovas. yyy^ y*^ I* 7, 9, 21, 45. “Kingdom,” “empire.” 

Kwepoka. ^yy^*^<y y^ ^y ^ 23. The word looks 

like a participle, and may allude to “confinement,” “imprison- 
ment.” In both cases it occurs in sentences containing unknown 
letters, and without Persian equivalents. 

Ta. Indefinite particle. See Qrammar, p. 72. 
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Taka2)aria. :i-rr vi. 24. Takes the plural 

pa, A transcript of the Persian Tahahwra, 

Takarasti-n!. S-IT ■=! III. 87. The meaning 

is ^^may thy life be long/* but I cannot analyse it. A similar 
Persian sentence is made by ihtalca taJctirm^ in III. 75; equally 
difficult ; perhaps in the latter example ik may belong to the 
preceding word, and we may have taka takti-ni, 

Tatarsis. ^11 11. 21, 28, 24, &c. “Dadar- 

shish/’ an Armenian, general of Darius. 

Tatsaram. m ■=! fj -'m- ‘=Ti«= ii. 6. Transcript of 
the Persian Tacharam, ^ 

Tattuvanya. E-n m -■^r - Mr m. 91-2. Persian 
‘^Diduhya. The Zopyrus (1) of the Greeks. 

Tat&m. vi. 16. Transcript of the Persian 

ddtam, what is given,'* i,e. ** the law." 

Tahiej tff I. 26, 30, 35, 50, &c. ‘‘Other,** “fur- 

ther” {cwtera, not alia). It is generally put after its noun (see 
Grammar, p. 77), and with a plural value; but in a more decidedly 
plural expression, III. 79, we have a plural form tahifapa, like 
ma/rrifapa. The indefinite tahieta occurs in xv. 12, “any other 
whatever.’* In L. 3, it takes the adverbial ending ikJdy making 
tahieikkiy “elsewhere;*' and this is perhaps the fonn^ which 
receives the indefinite particle tay in III. 60^ taiikita. From 
these examples the root appears to be tahi, exactly like the 
Turkish dakhiy of the same meaning. 

Tahiyaus. ^ t^yy I. 1 ; II. 20, &c. Trans- 

script of the Persian daliyamhy “a province.” Written tahiyahus 
in II. 77-8, III. 68; and tahihusy ii. 3, iii. 3, vi. 8. It has 
frequently a plural value, but uover the plural form at Bohistun; 
takes pa for the plural elsewhere. 

Tahuvanlufa. ^yyy ^ y^yiy Appears 

to mean “aiding, ’ in the plural. See “ Tayufa.’* 

Tavatak. . isr -s- I. 72. I do not know if 

this is the correct separation, or if the word be “Satavatak,** q. v, 

Tavini. 70, in a passage of which the 

Persian ^is lost. The meaning is certainly “belonging to him,” 

or “with him,'* or something similar; and I am tempted to 
suppose it a transposed form of nitaviy “his.” 
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Taven. 38, 61; III. 6, 40. “I eent 

out.’* As the sound of the final (pliable is entirely unknown, 

I am unable to say if this word is in the regular form of tlie 
verb ; perhaps we may conclude something from this, and read it 
nUj a syllable not found in our alphabet. Where the word would 
. bo found in the third person, III. 24, it is unfortunately lost. It 
is usually accompanied by tifapa^ with sometimes an intervening 
word or two; excepting in II. 55, and perhaps I. 67. 

Tanas. ^'7. “People.” 

Probably a transcript of the Persian zana, 

Tanifa. vi. 14. Of uncertain meaning; it is 

probably a plural participle, and by some rather violent emenda- 
tions and guesses the passage in which it occurs may bo made 
Httrikki-var tanifa^ “ compelled by me,” or “ influenced by me 
but there is no authority for this, and the word ta/mifa is not 
found elsewhere. May the half-efiaced word in II. 7, which I 
have i&sAjmifay be the same as this % 

Tariyavaus. S-IT ►m< m < =^TT- “ Darayavush ” 

(Darius). 

Tas. “He was,” or “ho made.” See Grammar, 

p. bl. 

Taita. S-W IE . vi. 2. “He hath made.” The word 

occurs twice in this line, in a sentence where we usually find pasta. 
Notwithstanding the difference of orthography, I think the word 
is merely the preceding fas with the indefinite ta added. 

Tayufa. -n< m III. 92. “ Accompanying,” 

aiding,” in the plural. Seeing the frequent interchange of hu 
and ffu, it is not improbable that this word may be allied to 
tahuvanlu of 1. 93. 

Tifapa. m ►< . The meaning must be “ on a mission,” or 

something of similar import. See “Taven,” above. In L. 7-8, 
where we have tifaba pafaraka, the signification must be similar, 
but I have no clue to the separation of the words, and there 
is no Persian text. 

Tikra. '*’‘8"®’ 

Persian Ti^rd. The same word is used for the Fort Tigra in 
II. 29, where the Persian omits the final vowel. 

Tik»i™t.L -yc .=y < ;i-yf .i. !«-i. 

The Persian Tigrakhudd, , 
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Tit. ty 11.55. “Tongue,” or “lips.” The corresponding 

word is lost in Persian, but nose and ears- being mentioned as cut 
off, the probable object of mutilation would be the lips. A very 
slight diminution of brutality appears in the case of Ghitratakhma, 

II. 65, where tit is omitted. Ostiak tut is “ mouth.” 

The same root appears in the words signifying “ to lie,” “ to 
deceive.” The substantive is titklm, which is always found with 
the article, making titkimmas, I. 25; III. 67-8, 68-9; and some- 
times one 7)1 is omitted, from inadvertance apparently, as in 

III. 61, 71-2. 

Titrasra.' probably 

a participial form of the same root, “the one who lies,” “the liar.” 
The usual termination ras is made general by the particle ra, or 
perhaps ra may bo the indefinite article. See Grammar, pp. 66, 
86, 92. 

Titainra. III. 64, has the same 

Persian equivalent, daraujana^ as the preceding; it is more like an 
adjective, being added to yo^4rra. The same Persian term is made 
by tii'oslcairagat in III. 79-80, and I believe that tirasha, which 
occurs so often in the epigraphs, is really a derivation from the 
same root, and not a transcript of the Persian devrauga; if this 
conjecture be well founded it will be past participle neuter. 

Tiri. “ To say,” “ address,” “ call.” 

Tm, “I said,” II. 39. idem, I. 16; II. 14, 23, 62; 

III. 41. 

Tmra, “ I have said,” vi. 30. 

Thnniti^ III. 74, “thou sayest;” tirinta, probably, in III. 76. 
Tiris, “he said,” II. 6, 59-60; III, 2, 22, 37. Tirissa^ idem, 
II. 10. 

Tirigas, “ they called themselves,” II. 69. 

TirUsti^ “had been named,” 1. 9-10, 15; II. 8. 

Tirivariy “named,” “called,” II. 15, 23, 39, 62, 81 ; III. 23, 41. 
Tinvaniufi, “ we are named,” I. 5-6 ; A. 9. 

Tirikka, passive participle, “said,” “told,” I. 19; in vi. 15, the 
same word is written tarriha, and possibly we have the same 
word in 1. 48 under the form of tarrakka. 


^ A close examination of tho paper cast in a bright light has satisfied me that 
the space after the first character, which I supposed unlettered, is occupied by the 
letter t: the word is, therefore, certainly iitrtisray and the lithograph and tran- 
script must be corrected accordingly. 
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Tiraska. “Lying,” “deceiving.” See “Tit,” ««/<». 

Tiraskarragat. ift i:< >-yy.^ s^y m. 79 - 80 . 

“ I was a deceiver,” This is certainly a verb, in the subjunctive 
form, governed by tlmp : ‘^as I was not a deceiver.” See ^‘yupo- 
gat,” “ sinnigat,” porugat.” The addition to the root, whether 
ske^roy or only part of the sound, may be compared with those 
which produce such a rich store of derivative verbs in the Ugrian 
tongues, as the Wotiak s/r, the Zyrian shky the Mordwiu shn, the 
Cheremiss and Tartar tar^ &c., &o. 

Tugahiitta. c£T >=1 S-TT 1. C9. ‘^Wo 

crossed.” See “ Antugahutta.” 1 

Turi. 1.6,6,33. “ Prom,” ^ “ since equivalent 

to the Wotiak m pokd-tffrysy “from childhood,” Matt. ix. 

21 ; lesten-tyrysy “since the creation,” Matt. xiii. 35. 

Takmasbata. name in the 

Persian is JDiamaspdda, but it may bo suspected that an initial t 
is lost. In Babylonian both words are gone. 

Takti. 75. May signify “life.” See “Taka- 

rasti.” 

Tar. ]^y^ I. 61; III. 38, 50, 52, 58, 59, 93. “Son.” This 
word differs from sakri. in coming always before its noun, 
which is put in the genitive case, without the distinctive wedge, 
though a proper name; while sakH comes after, with its noun 
undeclined, but distinguished by the wedge. Thus we have, 
Barfiya Kuras-sakri, I. 28, and Ba7'tiya tar-kuras-nay in III. 52, 
both signifying “Bardes, the son of Cyrus.” The difference 
between the phrases appears to be, that the former is an expla- 
nation, the other merely an epithet, like Atrides or Tydidea in 
Greek. Thus we find that the first or second time Bardes is 
mentioned, he is called Ktiraa-sakri, and afterwards, always tar 
kuras~na. We have a similar distinction in the Cheremiss David 
erya and Erya Davida/n, “ son of David.” Tar may be allied to 
the Mordwin tsiir, 

Tartainti. ^y^: ^yy ’^yt^ vi. 48. See “Tarti.” 

Tarvasir, vi. 35, 36-7. I do not know how much of this is to be taken 
together; the preceding syllable is yuy and the whol^ may be one 
word, meaning “then.” See Yutarvas. What I have read 
farvasni in xvi. 23 may be the same word. 
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Tarna. know.*' 

Tasstmos inm iamas^ the people knew not," I. 24. 

Alckofa . , . tr tctmasti, ‘‘ who had known him/' I. 38. 

Tamcmpi, I. 39, may be causative, ‘‘make known,” but the 
form does not occur elsewhere. If we may suppose pi to be 
the relative particle, the remaining form, tarmm, “make 
known,'* from tarm, will have some resemblance to a form 
found in Zyrian and Wotiak, where tod and tod, “ to know,” 
make todm and todm, signifying either “to enquire'* or “to 
make known.*' Or tarnam may be the first person singular, 
and the original Ugrian m may be restored before pi. 
Tamainti, vi. 34-5, 35, 37, “know thou,” or “thou knowest.” 

Tarrahuva. *=Tn m ni. i. “Tdrvd,” a town 

of Yutiya. 

Tarrika. vi. 15. “Said,*' “told.” Certainly 

a various spelling of the participle tirihka, from tin, q.v. The 
expression is the same as in I. 19. 

Tarrakka. 48, may be a variant ortho- 

graphy of the preceding, or else is one word with the syllable 
var in the preceding line. See “ Vartarrakka.” 

Tas. I. 33. “It was.” See Grammar, "p. 81. In I. IS, tds 

appears superfluous. 

Tassunos. “State,” “people," “army,” 

The word seems to be always constructed as a plural, and is pre- 
ceded by the mark of distinction ; the only exception is at III. 9, 
where the wedge is inadvertently omitted, 

Aiparvasrum. vi. 36, I have trans- 

lated this “power," but as a mere guess ; the Persian is gone. 

Atka. *^y >^y vi. 34. “Place.” In Ostiak ta^a; the Persian 
is gdihwm, but the passage is very defective. In vi. 29-30, 
atka^va represents the Persian gdtliwd, and must signify “in 
their place.” Singularly enough we find kata/oa,' without the 
initial f, but with the horizontal wedge, >^y ^y^y y^y» 
in I. 52, with precisely the same meaning. If katava be merely 
a transcript of the Persian gdthwd, it is a curious coincidence that 
the postposition va should so nearly resemble in sound the Per- 
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siaii locative termination. In iii. 7, 22, we find 

atJcat^ where the sense is very probably the same, but there is no 

Persian text. The root may thus be atJcay atJcat^ or hata, 

Alrur. ^y Jyyy 11.56-7,66-7. “Across.” The sentence 

is alrwrmrpatUy which I divide airur-va irpatu; “on a cross him 
I put.” 

Atsavaua.^ ■^T n M -tT xvi. 22. Very uncertain if a 
whole word; and meaning unknown. 

Atchitu. H em -ST II. 41. Name of a district of Assyria, 
lost both in Persian and Babylonian. It | is called a district or 
province (^dahyamK) in the Persian text, but has no qualification 
in the Scythic version. 

Athesna. •^y -TTT- IS -rT I. 67. The word does not 
occur elsewhere, and both Persian and Scythic are mutilated ; the 
Persian ndviydy “ ships,” is probably the equivalent term. 

Tanim. vi. 6, 46-7. “The law.” Persian 

fremana. In lino 6, the word occurs in a combination tmvm-tattiray 
“ a law giver,” which in other inscriptions is generally transcribed 
from the Persian framdta/ram : the last member of this compound 
word tattira is probably Persian: the first, if not also Persian, 
like may bo allied to the Magyar tana. 

Taliii. tyty I, 78; 11. 54; III. 31. "A horseman. 

Always found in the plural talnifa. The root is no doubt taly 
connected with the Ostiak tau and Magyar hy “horse.” 

Tachis. <=T'=T ETTT E^TT "i. 19. The meaning is uncertain, 
and it is probable that we have not got the whole word ; it is 
preceded by ^y faintly impressed. See p. 120. 

Tipi, tyjfyt f^y*" in. C6-7, 67, 70, 84, 85, 88; L. 2, 8. “A 
tablet;” it is the Persian dipiy found also at Kapurdigiri, from 

the Sanscrit lipi this is represented etymologically with 

greater accuracy by using the form of t which I suppose to bo 
lingual or cerebral, and which is certainly allied to 1. In xvi. 22, 
it is written y^*" in 1. 24 

* suspicious; in fact, Inscription xvi. is incqrrectly copied generally. 
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Tuban... «-y III. 37. « Dabafia name of a 

town in Babylonia; the close of the name is gone^ and even the 
third letter is doubtful^ which is unfortunate, because it would 
have been decisive as to the sound of ►-Jiy in Persian. The 
Babylonian is quite gone. 

Tukkarra. ^ III. 90. “Thukhra," the 

father of Otanes. In Babylonian iiT 4# m 4--. 
Suhhra. 

Tuva. ^J^y y^y I. 22. ** I was,** “ I became." 

Tunis. I^y J^yy I. 9, 20, 45. He gave.*’ The phrase 
is the same in all three cases, Kovas Hu tumsy ^Mie gave me 
the kingdom.*’ 

Tuvan, ►^y ^ !• 37. We have emtusatuvane here, but I 

know not how to divide the words; evitm would be “he <le- 
prived ” See evitu, p. 169. 

Tarti. y>-< ►-y^. “To conceal.” 

Anha mni tartintiy “if thou do not conceal," III. 74. 

AnJca tartintOy “if thou conceal,*’ III. 75-6. 

I have called y>-< tartinti in another part of 

III. 74, but the character is not found elsewhere. I do 

do not know if antartamti (not tar) of vi. 48, can be a form of 
this word ; the meaning would be consistent. 

Tartuka. y^< ►^y .^y I. 18; III. 64, 64-5, 81. “In retri- 
bution.” This must be the signification of the word ; it is used 
both with verbs of punishing and rewarding, and it is found 
under the form tartuak y>-< >-^y in iii. 17, where it 

can hardly have any other meaning than “restoring" or “return- 
ing." It appears to be a participle, but I do not remember any 
verb that could be properly used. I would say “ retributing," if it 
were English. 

Tarva. y>-< y^y III. 65; iii. 16; vi. 41. “Whole," “entire.” 
In the first example wo have distinctly larva astu, representing 
the Persian durum ahatiya, IV. 39 ; aslu must be aJiatiya (see 
tuva)y unless we divide tarvas in, which is not impossible. In 
vi. 41 5 yulta tarva is in Persian hartam ahimavamy “I did the 
work," We have n,o Persian text for the other example, but the 
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sense given is perfectly consistent. I do not know if the defec« 
tive word in I. 14, which I have ^doubtfully read vmvrtamo^ 
meaning altogether, may contain the root of this word. 

A ^tata. m s-n j-n I. 3. My father.’* 

Attari. “ “ **•« 

fathet.” See“Ata.” 

Thapis. y^yyy ^y*“ ^ *“ person ; 

may be pafh-apisj meaning unknown. 

Thap. S^ty I. 55; II. 16, 24, 49, 74; III. 8, 63, 68. 

“ When,” “ as.” .Generally followed by a* verb terminated with 
(fat When followed by appo, as in III. 79, means because.” 
See also Grammar, p. 75. There is an Oighur and Jagatai 
particle which may be allied to this. 

Thak. y^ II. 16, 24, 40, 54,’ 63, 70, 75, 82; III. 8, 31. 

“ He marched.” A neuter verb. I do not know if sathak, in 
I. 77, is connected with this. 

Thattakus. y^yyi Cl^y ^-yy yyiH j:^yy I- n; Thattakus, 

yryii ty ^-yy ^y^ s^yy 11 . 3 . “Thatagush,” “Sat- 

tagydia.” The variant spelling proves the power of 

Tliarista. yj^yi “yyy^ ^yy .^•^yy “Hehadaeso- 

crated” or jibolished.” 

Thahikarrichis. y^j^f y\ ^111^ ►ITT ^Tl 

“ Thaigarchisii,” name of a month, corresponding to the Baby. 
Ionian month which represents June. See “ Anaraakkas,” supra. 

Thnbaka. ?^^y ^y *^y I* Apparently a postposition^ 
meaning “ around.” 

Thurvar. ^^Jgy Jyff yjgy ^ H- 2’’, 31. “ Thuravahara," 

name of a month,x corresponding with May. 

Hiapvasva. ]^y y^ y^y I. 67-8. It is very 

uncertain if this is one word or more, and how it should be 
divided, if more than one. The reading is defective in the three 
languages; the last syllable I have not much doubt is the locative 
particle, and the meaning may be “ in difficulty.” 

Hika. JL 1- 23. Passage mutilate4, and reading uncertain. 

TT I • p 

VOL. XV. • ^ 
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Hiak. yT^ ^'And,” ^‘further.” This word is used alone 

or with hutta^ and in almost all the inscriptions it is found at the 
commencement of every clause, except the first. The Mordwin 
equivalent is yaJe. 

Hini. ** Not.” A word of forbidding^ used with impe- 
ratives only. See III. 67, 70, 76, 83, 88. The Zyrian equi- 

valent is yen or en. 

Hi?. I. 66, 77. “ River.” The Magyar is viz^ Finnish, 

vesi; but the connection is very doubtful. 

Hu. II. 67; III. 37; vi. 13. ^^1.*' Always preceded by the 

perpendicular wedge, except in II. 11, where we have the hori- 
zontal wedge, making ‘‘with rao.” In xviii, 5, replaced by 
the pronunciation in all probability being nearer than 
we have represented it. 

Hu, '^my,” II. 22, 38, &c. ; xvi. 18: xvii. 19; ‘'to me,” I. 9. 
Htm, “me/* II. 36; xvii. 20. 

Hunina, “of me/’ I. 7; II- 15, 18. 

Jluihhi, “to me,” II. 55, 65. 

Huihkmnar, “ from me,” II. 7, 11, 68 ; “by me,*' I. 19; vi. 15. 
Huhlcy “after me,” III. 7. 

Hu-tas, “to mo he was,” or “be gave me, II, 13, 17, 26, 36; 
III. 25, 42, 78. 

Htmainj vi. 28, seems to signify “ me,” like Htm. 

Hutuan, in A. Detached, I do not understand. ' See p. 95. 

Hut. *=TTT -T I. 6. “We are.” The verbal termination alone, 
used for the verb substantive, as in taa; or else it may be one 
with the preceding word making SacliohuU 

Huttasta. xvi. 7. “He hath made.” 

Instead of yuttasta, 

Hufara . . . ^>^yy^ 1.72. “The Euphrates.” 

May be Hufarata or Hufaratu, 

Huiyama. *=111 & m »■ 33. Name of a fortress in 

Armenia. The Persian has left only ^ ^yyy* 

Babylonian is quite goi^e. 


Va. 11.66; 11^ 67,70; xv. 13. Postposition, signifying 

“ in.” See Grammar, p. 65. 
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Vaukka. ^ »I^y III. 92, “Vahuka," father of 

Ardomanes. 

Vaumissa. ^ y II. 37, 40. “ Vaumisa,*’ a 

Persian general. 

Mauri. m < -m<- ‘‘ To capture,” “ to seize a variant 

spelling of marri, q. v. 

Mauriya^ III. 49, 60. “ I seized.” 

Mawrismy III. 33. " He seized.” 

Makus. m I. 37, 40, 49, 50; III. 49. “A Magian.” 

Makka. I. 14. “Mecia.*” In Persian, Malca, 

Makstarra. m -s- c<n H -jn- "■ 10,60; III. 54, 
55 . “ U vaksliatara ” (Cyaxaros). 

Mata. Media.” Takes jia in the plural, and then 

signifies either ^'the country” or ^‘tho people,” I. 12, 30, 50; 
II. 12, 17, 20, 51; III. 7, 35. In II. 11, 14-5, used adjectively. 
Without jprt, “a Median,” 11. 61 ; III. 53. 

Vata. See Apvata.” 

Vam. 6, 51, 60; III. 44, 54, 55. am.” 

See Grammar, p. 84. I do not know what it means in III. 23. 

Marus. m *=TfT II. 1 6. “ Marush,” name of a town in 

Media. 

Varasmiya. I. 13; takes In vi. 18, 

Varasmis, ^TT‘ Uvamxmia, or 

Uvaraztnish, in Persian. “Chorasmia.” 

Vi, or mi. II. 54; III. 65; vi. 43; xv. 18. “My,” an, 

enclitic pronoun. 

Vita. ’ 

Vita. 11.39. “Go thou.” 

Vitas. S=yt:y ^<yy H. U, 62; m. 22. “Go ye.” 

Certainly imperatives, singular and plural ; and if the Persian 
text be uncertain, the Babylonian is clear as to the meaning. 
See Babylonian, lines 79, 86. Vithimy in II. 81, is another 
reading of vita, 

VittMvanna. Vy ►ty vi. 23. ‘»Upon,” 

“beyond the third character is iaint %nd imperfect: 

• • P 2 


or 
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Vitarna. 11.13,15; 111.91. Vidarna,” a 

Persian general. 

Vivana. III. 21, 22, 24, 27. Viv4na,” a 

Persiiin general. 

Vin. The last syllable of ^auvin, signifying “ by the 

grace" or power.” The phrase may have been borrowed from 
the Babylonian »- which Colonel Rawlinson reads 

a 9 but vin means force” in Zyrian and Permian, and tn 
is found in other Ugrian dialects; this however would require the 
unusual employment of a preposition. 

Vintapama. 41-2, 42-3, 89-90. 

The same name is given in the Scjrthic version to the Median 
general Vidafr^, and the Persian Vidafrand, the fellow conspirator 
with Darius : the names are clearly distinct in the Persian text. 
The Babylonian is lost in both cases. 

Virkaniya. ‘‘Hyrcania.” Lost 

in the Babylonian; but the Persian Varkdna was recovered in 
Colonel Rawlinson’s last visit to the rock. 

Vial, 1.18, 

Viallu. >^y III. 65, 75, 87. 

Both mean “very.” If this was pronounced val, it may 
shew the etymology of Val-arsaces, “ the very groat lord.” See 
“ Irsa." 

Visbausatis. ^ H ^TT 

of a town in Parthia, of which the Persian text retains only the 
fragment Vispauz ... 

Vispar/*tf. ^TT III. 90. “ Vayaspdra,” the 

father of Vidafrand. 

V ista^ta. <e J-TT s-n III. ], 20, 30, &c. 

“ Vayazdata.” In the detached inscription we find ►►Y instead 

of 

VistaAba. I. 1-2, 3; II. 60, 70. 

“ Vishtaspa” (Hystaspes). 

Missa. Y xviii* 4. The god “Mithra,” whose 

worship, with that of Anaitis, was introduced into the Persian 
empire by Artaxer^s Mnemon. 
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Vissatahiyus. ^ ^yy^ ^ 11.2. 

The transcript of the Persian visadahyati^h, 

Viyakannas. ^TT III. 29. 

Name of the raontli Viyakhiia; the first month, corresponding 
with our April. See “Anamakkas.*’ 

Mulsariya. *5^1 ][y I. 11; 11.2-3. “Egypt.** 

Persian Mudraya. Takes fa in plural. 

Muruii. V. 2-3, 16-7, and' the other small 

inscriptions. Ugrian analogies are, Zypian and Ostiak mu; 
Permian, mulans; Cheremiss, muldnda, 

Vus^ka. W If This may be the true reading of the 

word in xi. xiii. and xy., which 1 have made 
See “Ataa.” p. 165. 

Manna^. ^ y>- vi. 14-5. Tribute.’* Wes tergaard gives 

.the word as here written, and reads it manmm, by making the 
last groups ^yy^- I would rather read it mannat-vas with- 
out altering the text, and compare it with the Babylonian 
« EM *=11 *=<1 mandalta^ in 1. 9. 

Vanirtarwo. ^ y»-< 1. 14. Follows the list of pro- 

vinces, with the value of “all together,” in Persian fraharvanu 
The syllable iar may be connected with tarva^ “ whole,” g'. t?., or 
the word may have been pronounced vartar. See “ Varrita.” 

Mar. C^yy*^- “From,” postposition. Avi^mar, “from thence,’* 
11. 55. Bakkan-mary “from Rhages,” II. 73. The syllables ikki 
or ikka are put before mar after pronouns. Jluikkimar, II. 7, 
“from me.” Allied to the Ugrian; oaruy Cheremiss; maro, Mord- 
win (see Gabelentz, pp. 389, 415); Zyrian, &c. 

Varpafata. ^yy^ See 

“ Varri.” 

Marka^as. ^yy*^ *^y JJ Name of a 

month, lost in the Persian : if connected with the Jewish Mar- 
chesvan, it will be nearly our October. 

Markus. 11-79. “Margian.” Persian 

M.arku8~pa^ “Margians,” “Margiana,” II. 3, 82; III. 56, 57. 
Markus-irrUf “ a Margian,*' II. 79; III. .56. 
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Martiya. ►fy*- III. 52; P. “Martijm,” 

Name of a Peraian insurgent. 

Vartarrakka. ^yy.- ^y^ y^lw^y *£:y vi. 47-8. « Right,” 

^‘true.” Persian rdstdm. Looks like a participle; and, if we 
separate var, may be merely an orthographical variety of tirikka. 
See “Tiri” and Tarikka.” 

Martuniya. “Marduniya,” the 

father of Gobryas. 

Vartes. ^TMT T:^ II. 58. Meaning unknown. 

Marri. ^yyy^* To seize/’ “ hold,” •“ possess.” Magyar 

markaszy ‘‘he seizes;” marrisz^at, “he holds.” 

Marriya, “I held,” I. 21, 79. 

MarrirOj “I have possessed,” vi. 13. 

Marris, “they seized,” “held,” I. 7, 67; II. 65; III. 17; vi. 16-7; 
Tnarrissay II. 8. 

MarristOy “ he has possessed,” vi. 33. 

Marriky “he was taken,” II. 56, 66 ; III. 44. 

Marrika, idem, I. 64 ; II. 55. 

Varrita. -yyy< :^-yy- “ All.” I believe the root to be 

var, allied to the Ostiak per of the same meaning; perch has 
precisely the same value. The Persian equivalents are haruva 
and visma. We have Tasmnos varritay “all the people,” in 
I. 29, 61 ; yupa varritay “all that,” vi. 39-40; xv. 15. A plural 
is formed irregularly by pafay making vanrripafata in II. 66, and 
varpafata in II. 56; iii. 13-4, 21. Varpita, in xviii. 5, may have 
the same value. 

Vars. ^yy^ yE vi. 47 . A path,” “ way.” 

Vas. y»-. Definite article, case-ending, &c. See Grammar, p. 65. 
Vasm. “ Then,” pasdm, 

Vasri. y>- ►■yyy^ 111 . 32 . “Following,” “after.” This value is 
rendered probable by the context, and is corroborated by finding 
the same root in several words which imply subsequence. The 
termination is like that of m7m and senri. It must however be 
confessed that the restoration is very uncertain ; I made the first 
syllable sen in the lithograph, but I think the faint mark left 
is more like vas. 
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Vassa-vasraka. T- V h -m- vi. 13-4. ‘‘After/* 

“ in addition to.” Persian apataram, 

Vassaka ... Y>- U xviii. 3-4. “ Afterwards.” The 

Persian is certainly abiyapara, wbich must signify “ more subse- 
quently/’ “at a still more subsequent period.” 

Vasissin. III. 64, 66, 70-1, 84. “ Here- 

after.” Persian apa/ram. 


Vachta. forsake.” 

Vachtainti, vi. 48, “forsake,” imperative. 

VachtavoAssaj II. 69-70, “ be forsook.** * 

In vachtaintiy Incorrect the ►■ytiy> wbich Westergaard gives as 
indistinct, to >-y^y. In the second example va seems to be 
redundant. 


Vachebi. >^y^f ^ ^ Magyar my, which is 

probably the root both of this verb and the preceding. 

Vachchi, II. 65 ; vachchiya, II. 55, “ I cut off.” 


Amneni. “former,” “ancient.** 

Replaces sassa of 1. 6, which represents the same Persian equiva- 
lent. In a defective line I. 23, we seem to have y^»- ^y>-^ 
where the Persian has pruvama, “ before me,” In III. 73 wo 
have ^y^^ alone. There is some uncertainty about the value 
of the word, for the Persian is lost and the Babylonian not quite 
clear, though it looks more like “after** than “before.” In the 
Independent L. 8-9, we have amneni^ as in I. 33; but joined 
with Tipn, and alluding to a preceding tablet. There cannot be 
much doubt of the sense, though the sound is still doubtful. 

Immannis. ^ ^TT “Imanes,” name 

assumed by Martins. The second character looks like y^y in 
the column, but is very faint. 

Immas. ^yy^ !• 7 ; II. 28, 32, 44 ; III. 36. Makes an ordi- 
nal number. See Grammar, p. 78. 


Nainta. >-^y ^ person; 

but I cannot give a value to it. , 
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Napiinita. ** Nabonidns/’ 

Usually written with 

Nanri, ►‘^y ^yyy^* “Ueasiidy" passim, " I said.” 

II. 81. I cannot discover the grammatical state of these words. 

Ni. III. C3, CG, 73, 75, 84, 94. Thou.” Mn, «thee” 

III. 76, 88. See Grammar, p. 68. 

Nifabak. I^yiy ^ 

value of this word ; the Persian is mutilated, and the Babylonian 
quite gone. 

Nikavi. >5=y 1.6,33,37, 52. ‘^Our.” 

Niku. yy^ I. 5, 8. We.” 

Nitavi. ^i^yy 1.43; 11.57; 111.17, 18, 33,44,46. 

“His.” 

Nititpaal. ^ >-< ^Cy^ 

“ Naditabira.” The Babylonian name of Nidit'baal is rendered 
much more correctly in Scythic than in Persian. 

Nivans. ^ y^ I. 5, 6, 7, 33, 37; II. 10, 60; III. 55, 76, 
80, 85, 87. “A family,” “race.” Obviously allied to the 
Magyar nem, “ a generation ; ” nemi, “ descended ; ” nemzeby 
“nation,” &o. See “ Nivan.” 

Nisgas. l**’ ^O; xvii. 11, 

14; xviii. 5. “Protect.” In all the cases, except the first, this 
word is followed by ni; and in the first in goes before, 
a character perhaps belonging to the preceding word, which I do 
not understand : if so the word will be either irmisgas or nisgasni^ 
taking the nasal either first or last. I do not know how to 
explain this, for the termination as would be the usual impera- 
tive: in the last-cited case the first letter is vyy instead of 
a proof of resemblance in sound. 

<> t<n V ect I. 43. “Nisaya,” a district of 
Media. 

Niyakka. <- Nr N xviii. 4. Notwithstanding the 

irregular orthography, there cannot be much doubt that we have 
here a transcript of the Persian niydka, the Zend nyalco. The 
first letter has a wedge too many; the last is quite a new form. 
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and may possibly have the sound of kam; the wedge, too, is 
hardly upright, and may stand for as the inclined wedge docs 
throughout this inscription: tho following stroke, in a letter which 
can hardly be anything but is made most decidedly per- 

pendicular. 

Ni. II. 82; III. 7C, 86, 88, 89. “Thee," “thy;" an enclitic 

pronoun. See Grammar, p. 69. 

Nipifa. m* 72. it is not dear whether this 

first letter should be or ►TTT* but the word appears to mean 
“former,** “preceding;" the Persian i&pn^vcL I have sometimes 
been induced to connect it with imifapatny but it is only a guess. 

Nikti. *^yy^ ^y^ “Thou mayest he." Probable 

only; kti may be connected with kiti in kitintiy q. v. 

Nivan. ^rf m -1 II- 10-1,60. “Descended." The word 
is nimnki in the second example, the additional syllable apparently 
making no difibrence. It appears to be a participle, and in spite 
of orthographical difference must be allied to Nivan? above. 

Nabpunita. ^ |^»-yy III. 88, 59; D. I. “Nabo- 

nidus.** The is redundant; in III. 52, a different ortho- 
graphy occurs. See “Nap uni ta.” 

Nabukutarrusar. ►ty ^y^ ^y^ ^TfT 

III. 37-8, 5f-2, 59. “Nebuchadnezzar.** In the detached inscrip- 
tion D. the penultimate letter is >-^yy>- ra, and in Dot. I. the 
word is written “ Nabukutarsar.*’ 

An. ^^y* This character, which was used as a determinative for 
things celestial or costnical, occurring at tho commencement of 
the words God, heaven, temple, day, month, and sea, had some- 
times certainly the sound attributed to it, though there appears 
reason to believe that, as in and the pronunciation was 
more like that of the vocalic nasal of the French, than the decided 
consonantal sound of our own language ; in some cases it would 
seem to have had merely the sound of a. I have conjecturally 
so divided the words in dates as to make the character a part of 
the name of each month. I hardly venture to connect the 
Zyrian Nn this, but the meaning is precisely tbe same. It 
occurs alone in v. 1. There is a valuable note by Holtzmann on 
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this character^ in the fifth vol. of the Zeitschrift of the Deutsch 
Morg. Gosellschaft^ p. 152. See “Annap.” 

Anuvas/hrvana. ^ y>- y^J ►-^y 1. 16. “By night 

and day.’' I cannot divide the words with any certainty: fa^r is 
defective. See “Annan.” 

Anramasta. ^*^y ^ ►-^yy^- y>- ^^yy* “Ormazd.” The 

evidence for the pronunciation or non-pronunciation of the initial 
is here pretty equally divided; we have the ancient Persian 
Awramazddy the Zend AJiuramazdaOy and the Sassanian Aura- 
mazdiy on the one hand^ and the Pazend and Persian Hwrmazd 
and JJrmazdy with the various Greek forms, on the other. I do 
not allege the lluzwaresh Anliumay as 1 doiibt the reading, and 
even suspect the genuineness of the language. The Greek forms 
and *Qpfuaha^ represent the Babylonian orthography, 
which varied considerably in the same age, and even on the same 
monument. It is interesting to find in the Scythic version the 
epithet “ God of the Arian people,” added as a distinction to 
Ormazd, when other gods are also mentioned. See III. 77, 80. 
In the Artaxerxes Inscription, the name is written thus — 
►>^y Jiyy^ y>^ ‘‘-^varmasta." 

Anka. >i^y III. 74, 75, 85, 88; vi. 31. “If.” Perhaps 

analogous to the Wotiak ka. AjpjiO anJea, “whatever,” I. 19, is 
precisely in accordance with Ugrian usage: the Wotiak kuy “if,” 
added to kkiy “who,” makes “whoever.” See Wotiak Grammar, 

p. 67 - 8 . 

Angaus. ^^y y^ I. 11. “The sea," or “river.” Last 

letter is y^ in vi. 23. Doubtful if allied to the Turkish dengizy 
and Cheremiss tanggshy “ the sea,” or with the Clieremiss anger y 
“ river.” 

Ankik. ^*^y ^y^^ *"11^ xv. 2 ; xvi. 4; xvii. 2. 

“ Ankikka,'* in v. 3-4. This is clearly the Tartar kuk or kiuky 
found in Turkish, Mongolian, &c., meaning “blue” or “sky," 
with the addition of the celestial determinative. 

Ankiriui. ►‘^y ^yy^ ^TTT^ ^ l^^’o^ably signifies 

“may he testify to thee.” The Persian taiyiya or maiyiya is 
visible on the rock (see Rawlinson’s “Notes,” p. vi), and the last 
Scythic letter may represent “thee,” though it is doubtfully read, 
and may be 
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Antartainti. ~-i s-n s? -1*= vi. 48. The sen- 

tence is hini anta/rtainti^ in Persian Md stciham, and the meaning 
will be ‘‘ do not suppress,” or something of like import. I am 

inclined to refer it to y>-< tartly "to conceal,” notwith- 
standing the altered spelling and change of form. 

Antugahutta. I. 69. 

"Wo crossed.” The first person plural of the verb antu^a, with 
hu instead of the more usual ^u, and tho indefinite ta; which 
however seems redundant. 

Anara-tanata. 

goddess Tanata, Anaitis, or Neith. See the Artaxerxes Inscrip- 
tion, p. 160. 

Anmons. ^^^y y^* ‘‘A n\onth," The cha- 

racter which I have arbitrarily called inon is obviously the Baby- 
lonian monogram. The first is clearly a part of tho word, 
as is proved by the passage in II. 47^ where it comes after a word 
of known termination: the second ^^y always following y^, 
must 1 think serve as a determinative of tho name of the month, 
which invariably continues the sentence. 

Aimap. III. 77, 79; v. 1; vi. 1; xvi. 1, “God;" 

111. 79; iii. 13, "gods.” This seems to be a crude form, used in 
either the skigular or plural; with the ordinary terminations 
another form is used, Annofpiy which is also either singular, as 
in xiii. 1, or plural, in xvi. 26. It takes tho }dural particle in 
xvii. 21, 25, Annappipay and the genitive ending in xi. 3; xvi. 2, 
Annappipana, In v. 1, wo find Annap an; I suppose the second 
an is inserted as intensitive. 

Apply 111. 61, represents tho mutilated Persian Di..,.; and the 
same hi..,, in the following clause is, both in the Scythic and 
Babylonian versions, rendered by " Ormazd,” Appi must there- 
fore bo "a god,” without the celestial adjunct, and the >-J:y in 
Annappi will bo euphonic merely. It may be allied to the Manchu 
apka. 

Annappatna. ^^y ►“J^y ►^y ^^y “Temples of 

the gods.” See “ Anchiyan.” 

Annan, ►►■y ►-fiy ^^y* “A day,” AlwayWsed (with 
one exception, 11. 47) as the day of the .month. See "Annvas.” 
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Anchiyan annappatna. ^y|y 

I. 47 . How much of this renders “ the temples of the gods,” is 
doubtful. A comparison with Abatma of the Artaxerxes Inscrip- 
tion, induces me to consider annappatna temples of the gods,’* 
and anchiyan “restoration,” making altogether, with the following 
yuttay “ I restored the temples of the gods.*' Or anchiyan may be 
“re-visitation,” “re-dedication,” derived from the divine an and 
“to see;” as the Latin vkito from video. 


Inbaluva. ^y 5^y y^y L 72 . Either a postposition, 

meaning “near,” or a word connected with the Mongol halu^ “a 
city,’** and Magyar faluj “a small town.” In this last hypothesis, 
the passage would road “when 1 got into the city of Babylon,” 
which would be inconsistent with the context, or “ when I got to 
the towns of Babylon,” meaning those in the neighbourhood; and 
Zazan being on the Euphrates, was probably one of them. But 
the Babylonian version, which is pretty clear here, hardly 
countenances this ; the Persian is defective. 


Inponigat. y^ 11.50. Sec “Pori.” 

Inkaiit. jyy III. 75, 86. 

Inkanni. ryyyy Jyi III 88. 

Those words are clearly identical. They are found in the 
following passages: Avramasla Ninhanhmy III. 75, 86, both 
rendered “ Orniazd befriend thee,” and ynfri hint inJcanntnti, 
III. 83, “him do not thou befriend.’' Whether the root be inhani 
or kaniy is doubtful ; 1 think kam, 

Inkauna. ^TTTT ^ postposition, which may 

signify “tow'ards;” but I am inclined to suppose it connected 
with the preceding roots, and to render it “ frieudly.” 


Inta, inti. Sometimes looks like the 

pronoun “thou,” but probably it is merely the personal termi- 
nation of verbs of the second person, indicative or imperative. 
See Grammar, p. 80. 

Inuakkaniva. ►-^y T^I 

“Images,*' “figures.” We may have the same root in — 
►ty Artaxerxes Inscription, 1. 3; 


‘ Marco Polo's baiu, in Kanbalu (City of tlio Khan). The word now used by 
the Mongols is Balgasuny in the Dictionaries. I know not if balu be also in use. 
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but it is a mere guess. Colonel Rawlinson is of opinion that 
it represents the Persian “this."' 

Innifapata. III. 85, 8G. In both 

these passages tJiap innifapata must signify “as long as thou 
livest,” but I cannot analyse the word. The Persian equivalent 

Ji, is in the first case yam jimhya, “ as long as thou livest;” in the 
second it appears to be uta/maiya yam tawmd ahatiyay which is 
hardly to be reconciled with the Scythic version ; and the same 
phrase occurs in the following paragraph, where there is certainly 
no Scythic equivalent. 

Inni. TI. 15, 17, 23, 39, 62; Ilf. 5, 41, 70, 71, 72, 74, 

76, 79, 82, 83. • “Not” A comparison of these passages with 
those cited under Jiiniy will show that the former word is prohibi- 
tive, and this the simple negative. The nasal is negative in the 
Ugrian languages generally. 

Un. added to forms a sort of accusative case in 

xiii. 11, and xv. 17. It is detached from the pronoun. 

Neni. y^»- See “Am," 

Noga. bring,” “carry," “send." 

Nogaya, “ I brought, &c.” I. 46, 51, 63 ; II. 74, 81 ; L. 10. 
Nogas, “ thejr brought," II. 65. 

Nogaik, “ he was brought,” I. 64 ; II. 55. 

Ra. Perhaps a sort of verb-substantive (?). It comes 

at the close of the first paragraph, in the detached inscription A., 
and in the sentence anJciH-ni Awramasta ra, III. 69, “ Ormazd be 
witness to thee.” For the use of ra as an indefinite particle, see 
Grammar, pp. 66, 83. 

Hilu. -TIK “ To write.” Magyar iro; Tamul elu. 

Riluva, “I wrote,” xvi. 24. 

Bihira, “I have written,” III. 84-5. 

Rilus, “ he wrote,” xvi. 23. 

Rilmk, “ written,” III. 67, 70 ; L. 7. 

‘ An examination of the Persian text, which I had not seen lylien the above 

was written, shows the correctness of Colonel Rawlinson’s explanation ; but the 

adoption of a Persian pronoun is at least singular. , 
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Ri&pi. 111.89. “To spoil." The Persian 

verb is nihatma^ perhaps allied to the Sanscrit “to 

destroy.’* 

. . . rinti. A mutilated word ending in this 

way, meaning “thou injurest,*’, occurs three times with the same 
defect, III. 85, 86, 88. 

Rutas. ^ tM I. 73. “ Against."(?) Jlii mtas^ “ against me.” 

Ruven.” II. 49^ 58-9, &;c. “ A man.” The word 

lomm, existing in the Mordwin with the same value, induced me 
to give the power of ven to the letter ; I had before 

called it hpar, because composed of oik and par; and 

I now think, from its occurrence with the indefinite Jevr, that the 
terminal sound was r. 

Ruvenyusakri. tyyy V 

“Grandson.” I have inserted pa in the plate, because there is 
such a character faintly impressed on the cast ; but I believe it is 
only a mark on the rock. The word must mean “that man’s 
son,” for “grandson.” 

Rabbaka. I. 64; 11. .56, 66; III, 45. “Chained.” 

The participle of a verb rdbha. 

Rakkan. y^>-^y >^y ►^y 11.54,73; III. 8. The name given 

to two different towns, Bagd in Media {Bliages of the Apocry- 
pha), and Bakhd in Persis. The reference to Media in the 
Persian text is not translated in the Scythic copy, leading to the 
inference that the town was well known to the Scythians. 

Raskin. tT'= <tis tn«=- See “ Y uvenpainraskimmas.” 

RaavinYna. iii, 13. 

Rasvonna. y|ft: ^ .-^1 iii. 18. 

I believe these are various spellings of the same word ; or at 
least that there is only some slight grammatical difference. I 
have translated it “ favoured,” but as a mere guess. 

Arbaya. ►“^y^ ^y I. 11; vi. 21. “Arabia.” Takes 

fa in plural. 

Arpara, . -< -sn- II. 66. “Arbela.” Persian 

Arbira, 
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Arta. *“^1^ ^*"11 vi. 30. “I settled,” “caused to dwell.” 

Artak. II. 5. “He dwelled." This 

iS; 1 believe, the neuter form of the same verb. 

Kitavartiya, ::Tr- III. 6. “Ar- 

. tavardiya." Nothing remains but the first syllable of the name of 
this Persian general. It would have been interesting to have the 
name in the Scythic character; the last half of the word resembles 
in sound so closely the name of the brother of Carnbyses, and 
that of the Susian people, that I cannot but suspect soino connec- 
tion, notwithstanding the orthographical (^ifference both in the 
Persian and Babylonian. 

Artastana. “Ardas- 

tdna." See the note on Inscription No. 10. 

Artiimannis. ^ “Arduma- 

nishj*’ the name is quite lost in the Scythic Inscription. 

Arminiya. 1. 12; II. 22. “Armenia," 

“Armenian." Takes rkir as the indefinite article in II. 22 and 
III, 36 ; and ra in III. 58. 

Arrauvatis. *-^1^ I- ^'*5 

24, 25, 31, 34-5. “ Harauvatish" (Arachosia,) written 

m 

Arriva. “Hariva” (Aria). 

Written ][][:: 

Arriya. vi. 11. “An Arian;” in Persian 

Ariya. Arriya-va, in L. 3, probably means “in the Arian 
language.” 

Arriyanam. -m -m Nf '=!!'= III. 77, 79. 

“Of the Arians.” I have no doubt this is a transcript of the 
Persian genitive case plural. 

Arriyaramna. ■*' 

“ Ariyaramna," the great-grandfather of Darius. 

Arasinna. -Hi IE -cT »• “Athagina." See note on 

Inscription No. 10. 

Ir. “Him,” &c. See Grammar, p*70. 
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Irtuva. y^y m. 28. The beginning of this word 

is quite clear in the impression, but as the Persian text has 
Oadutavay there can hardly be a donbt that the engraver omitted 
a wedge, and that the first character should be 
“ Kantuva.” 

Irtaksassa. Y Y xviii. pasmn, ‘'Artaxerxes.” 

In Inscription xix. the character is inserted in the third 

space, making the name Artakiksassa ; unless the second group, 
which is made rather in this way than ►-jljl, though some- 
what sloping, should be a difierent character. On the Venice 
vase we have also the i but the second group is 4f. 

and the last but one an irregular heap of nine small wedges, which 
might have been 

Irvael. Jyyy III. 31. “The possession,” or “dwel- 

ling-place.” I give this meaning from its probability (see note 
on the passage), and because some Ugriaii words, meaning “ to 
dwell,” and “ to possess,” have a resemblance to the word Trval, 
which is evidently too a substantive of importance, being pre- 
ceded by the distinctive wedge. The Zyrian ol is “to dwell,” 
the Ostiak val has the same meaning; the Wotiak ulem is “a 
dwelling,” ulem-v^lem, “ a possession,” and irivyl, “gain,” “ad- 
vantage,” &c. Some corroboration may be derived from the fact 
that Vibanus, of whom the plac^in question \^as the Irml^ held 
the dignity of Satrap in the country. 


Irsata. >111 Y “Arshada,” the fort of Ara- 

chosia ; the Irval of Vibanus, spoken of in the preceding article. 


Irsama. Jyyy Y 1 “Arshama,” 

Irsamma. Jyyy Y * the grandfather of Darius. 

The almost certain connection of this name with the word fol- 
lowing, may strengthen the suspicion that the ancestors of Darius 
were of Scythic race. 


Irsarra. Y ^ Great.” 1. 1, as an adjective. 

In xi. 2-3, and xvi. 2, we have akka irsarra anappipana, “who is 
the greatest of the gods.” Used as a substantive, meaning “chief 
leader,” in II. 8, 14. 17, 61; III. 21, 30, 33, generally with the 
distinctive wedge. In vi. 9, we find irsemna. With the addition 


of ikkif the root becomes adverbial 





<TT:g 
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i/rnkldy “greatly,” II. 18, 27; III. 26, 70; sometimes written 
irsikif xvi. 1.9, &o. This adverb becomes a noun, and takes the 
plural particle, irsiJd-fa^ “ the many,” “ the people,” Persian 
pamndni or paruvanamj vi. .5, 6; xvii. 6-7, &c. The root will 
certainly be ir or ws, and is allied to the Magyar pros, “ great,” 
“mighty,*' and Ostiak, or, “groat.” 

The word Arta?i, by which the people of Persis (not Persia) 
called themselves, may be allied to this root. The statement of 
Herodotus that they spoke the same language with the nomade 
Sagartians; some of their very peculiar Tartar customs, such as 
tlio prohibition to wash in running water; ^ the very great differ- 
ence exhibited by Xenophon, in habits, dress, character, and 
feeling, between them and the ancient Medes, who appear cer- 
tainly to have been of the Indo-European race; together with 
some other facts, of which it is necessary to mention only the 
discovery of ancient inscriptions in a Scythic dialect in that part 
of the empire, all concur to induce a suspicion (for it has taken, 
as yet, no greater consistence) that these mountaineers, the 
ancestors and countrymen of Cyrus, may have been Scythians. 

Rotakituva. yctyy*- 

First person singular ; may signify something like “ I smote,” or 
“I killed;” or it may be a noun in the locative case ; there is no 
Persian equivalent legible in either instance. 

Reva. y^y m. 5 . 

Eevavanra. y^tyy^- y^y ^ ^^yy^ 24. 

I despair of eliciting any meaning from these words. There 
is no Persian text, and the roots do not appear elsewhere. 

Reman. yC:tyy>^ “To think," “consider,” “remember.” This 
is somewhat doubtful, the Persian text or Scythic version being 
always one or the other defective. The Persian root however 
seems to have been man. 

Remmii, III. 67-8; vi. 47, “do thou consider.” This gives a 
consistent and probable sense in both cases. 

Rema/nta, vi. 31-2, “[if] thou consider;” not so certain, but still 
not inconsistent. 

Remam^riy III. 71-2, “he may consider,” or “let them consider:” 
this too is a probable reading. 

Revanni. y^^yy^ ^ Hi HI. 3. Looks like a post- 

position, meaning “with;” but the Babylonian S^y and the 
Persian vitha compel me to render it “at home.” 

VOL. XV. • 


Q 
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Lnbaruri. II. 14, 22, 38, 61, 80; III. 6, 22. 

‘‘A servant," or “subject,” always preceded by Hu, “iny.” It 
takes the wedge of distinction. Lubava^, I. 15, must be “sub- 
jection Ivhavas yuttds, “they made subjection," “they submitted.” 
The yuttas here is active, but luhavas is preceded by a visible 
tM tas, the neuter verb, which I do not understand. 


Liifaba. T^TIT 1.78. “ Retired,” “ went back." I 

have no doubt the defective word in III. 32, is the same; the 
last letter is gone. 

Lu . . . . ya. ‘‘ I 


restored.” The word seems irrecoverable. In the Persian text, 
the corresponding word does not appear, but it must be admitted 
that there is much in the clause which has not yet been satisfac- 
torily read. 


liulvak. T^T “Dared.” This is 

probably the meaning, though the corresponding Persian word 
adarshmamh hardly comes into the right place. 


Lulne. 111.74,7.5. “Record." Is repre- 

sented by the same Persian term, hadugam, in both instances. 
See Rawlinsons “Notes.” I would derive the word from riltt, 
“ to write,” the Magyar iro. 

Luchogatta. yyi^ “I retired.” 

The syllable lu may have the force of the Latin re. See “ Lu- 
faba," above. 


Alyes. yj^ !• 48, 52, 53; III. 81; vi. 43; xiii. 10; 

xvii. 10; X. “House,” “family.” Both the building and the 
people: generally has before it. 

Saprakim. ►y y^^^-y ^yy^ II* l^? 25, &c. “Battle.” 

The nearest Ugrian word is the Magyar hahormag, “war;” but 
I fear it is hardly like enough to be admitted. ^ 

Sakka. ^ ►y I. 14; vi. 20, 23. “The Sacw.” Takes 

^ pa in the plural. 

Saksabavana. ^ V -►y II. 80 . “A 

Satrap.” The Persian hhshatrap&vdj with redundant na. 
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Sakri. ^ “A son.” In the Artaxerxea 

Inscription written V -m< SakarrL The Chereniiss 
erga, Turkish oglL 

Satavatak. y y|gy ^yy 1, 72 . a parti- 

ciple used as a postposition, coming after the word Euphrates, 
meaning "extended along," like the Latin itecus: allied, I believe, 
to the following word. 

SatanWca. ^ Jg>-yy lyy .ty vi. 9, 37. “Par," “wide,” 

"extended.” I have not much doubt of the meaning of this 
word; if the value hero given be correct, itifixes the signification 
of the word apigm^ so frequently occuring in the smaller inscrip, 
tioiis. 

sattarrita. y ^y y^.< »-yyy^ 

Sattarritta. V v< -m< «=! s-n Detached E. 

"Khshathrita” (Xathrites). 

Satuvane. y ^ 1,35. Sce“Evitu.” 

Sathak. V ™ I- 77. Seems to moan "were 

drowned,” or " carried away” by the stream. 

Savak-mar. y y^y ►yy,^ I. 7-8. ‘‘From a long 

^ time.” The termination mar, and the apparent connection of 
saralc^ satawgtaJc, and even sassa and sacho, render this reading 
more probable than Oppert’s ingenious version, " in two lines,” 

Sara. V -m- II. 58. I have no other suggestion to make 
than that this word may be put for the following sarak, the final 
k being elided. 

Sarak. V "A time” (foiSy French), followed by an 

ordinal number with the article and postposition: Sarak Il-im- 
vas-'Va, "at the second time,” II. 28, 44; III. 13, 36; sarak IIL 
im-vas^a, "at the third time,” II. 32. The same word will 
obviously take the sense of " again,” or " moreover,” or " at any 
time as anka sarak, "if again,” " if moreover,” III. 75; vi. 31; 
appo sarak, " what at any time,” xv. 14. After hiita, in iii. 22, 
the value must be similar. The Wotiak serak, "forthwith,” may 
be connected with sarak. 

Sassa. Y y 1.6,38; L. 4. "Former,” "past.” The 
same word, applied to the "deceased” Bardes, and to "former” 

• * • Q2 
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time, can hardly have any other signification than that given. 
The fa added to sa-xsa, in 1. 6*, makes it indefinite. 


Sacho. IIIB ^ think this is the root of a verb, occur- 

ring in the first person plural, mchoJmt, “ we are descende*!,” or 
“ we originated.” 


Siiu. “To place," “fix." This is given doubt- 

fully, for in no case are the inscriptions clear, or versions po.sitivc. 
I read ftira, IT I. 4.^, “1 fixed [on crosses];” xvi. 23, “I placed 
[this tablet];” xviii. 4. “T placed [the statues];” sira^, xvi. 21, 
he placed [this stann{^)\'* 

Siyunika. Signification is cer- 

tainly “injury,” but the reading somewhat doubtful. 


Sogdia.” Takes in plural. 


suktia. yy^y 1. 13 

Sukta. ^y 

I alter of Westergaiird's engraving to ; the cha- 
racter being unknown, he thought it might have been 

intended for ^y^ 


As. y^ T. 48. Appears to represent the Persian gaitham^ “a 
chaunt.”(?) 

Aski. y^ I. 30; II. 20, 3G. “Moving," Of three places 

where the stay of armies is recorded,* all having the word clnfd in 
Persian added to the statement, two in the Scythic version give 
ashi inni yuttas as the corresponding expression. As the Scythic 
omits this in the third case, it could not have been essential ; and 
I suppose therefore the meaning might have been “stationed,” 
“the army remained still;” and 1 translate therefore, “it made no 
movement.” In the other case, where aski occurs in a diflTerent 
combination, the sentence is doubtful in both languages, and other 
words in the same clause are unknown in Scythic : but “ moving” 
is at least not inconsistent with the context. 

As(n. yt .;;5y in. 65. “It Bliall W(?) See “ Tarva.” 


* Colonel Rawlinson, in his Vocabulary, withdraws the child of 1. 28, which he 
had restored in his Analysis, though not on the engraved plate, on the plea of want 
of room; but^there is a defective space in the preceding line, between pasava and 
hya^ where the word might have stood ; and a comparison with the Scythic II. 20 
will show that it almost certainly was there. 
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Assagartija. IE V -P Nt II, 59; III, 56, “Sa- 

gartiao.” Takcs^, 

Assura, “Assyria," 

Takes _/«, Written Assuran, in II, 41, 

Isparta, ^*“Tt vi, 22, “Spanla." Lost in I, 11, 

Iskntra, ^|y |y^ ty >-|^yy>- vi, 24. “SkuJra.” The ortho- 
grapliy is doubtful. 

Iskuinkakka. *^T DctiicluMl K. 

“ Sakuka,” the Scythian. 

Istana. luonunieiit of some sort; 

transcript of the Persian word. 

IsnisnI. t^yy Jl^yy ^ vi. 45. “Grant,” “acconl." 

Persian daddhim. The word is preceded by the horizontal wedge, 
and can therefore hardly be a verb; but I do not know what else 
to make of it. 

Israsni. 80-1. The word denotes a 

])orson having sonic evil quality, which Darius boasts he has not. 
The Persian original is lost. 

Issainsakris. 

Chicbakhr^isli,” the father of the insurgent Martins. 

Sauvin. yy ^ pajs,sim, “ By favour of.” See“Vin.” 

Satis. ][][ n. 20, 30, 48. “He awaited.” If this 

verb may be allowed to signify “ stay away,” the next word may 
be a causative form of it. 

Katuinta. -^y away," 

“ avert.” The Persian word corresponding with this, containing 
the root aj, is very likely to have had such a value. 

Sateiiia. yy ^y yy >^^y 1.72. “Zazana,” on the Euphrates. 
Savana. yy y^y ►“Jiy xvi. 22. See “At^vana.” 

.hu8. yy <c:y^: y- s^yyy ^^yy vi. 33-4. Awoniwith 

distinctive wedge, but the Persian term corresponding is lost, and 
the wliolc passage unintelligible. • , 
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Sirini. <l~ EE? <-. The niot of a neuter verb, “to conic." 
SirmiJe^ “he came/’ I. 73-4; II. 50-1. 

^innifa, “they came/* IJ. 24, 29, 33, 41, 45. 

Sinnigaf, “[until] I came,” I. 40; II. 21, 37, 48. 

SisiiT. ^ Written with the 

addition of ni in xvi. 20, and of in xv. 12, 15; the Persian is 
nihum, which is believed to signify “magnificent.” 

Siyatis. ^y^ ^yy ‘‘siyatim** in vi. 3. The 

transcri])t of a Persian word, occurring under the same combina- 
tion in all the small inscriptions : “ who gave sliu/cUku to 
man.” Several guesses have been made, to which I may add the 
following : it may be allied to the Sanskrit and Zend shi/i^ 

meaning the earth as “a dwelling,** not as a “ globe,” or “world.” 
The meaning would be “who gave the earth to man [as a dwel- 
ling].” There is the objection of the long vowel, but I see no 
other. 

Sutsa. II. 25. “Zuza/* a town in Armenia. The 

name is lost in Persian; in Babylonian it is JIT m JIT 
Zuzu. 


Sunkuk. xuhS, 

Suiiuk. ^yy xiii. 12, 


“ Empire,” “dominion.” 


The varied spelling appears to show that the sound of ^yy 


was 

Sus. JIT TJ L. 5. One of the four objects made by Darius. 
See “ Atilt.” 

Sutavan. *^yy ^^yy ^ “Yasutavan." 

S..., . Root of the verb-substantive. 

Srnri, “he was,’* or “they w'ere,” I. 3G; II. 13, 69; L. 4. In the 
first and second case the Persian has aha; in the others there is 
no Persian. There are faint marks of a letter after fienri, in I. 36, 
but too slight to decide upon. In III. 78, where the plural 
“they are” is required, I incline, after all, to read a 2 jpo mturi pi ^ 
“who are.” In II. 1, we have the regular conjunctive arjuiit/di 
after kiis; in II. 7, the same after Seii 2 )a/a, in HI. 72, 

must be a past tense of the neuter form. 

Senrit. tfe -Trf< 1. 66-7. A substantive ]>rccedcd by the 

horizontal wedge; inivit mean “river,” or “bank.** *SVr in Chcre- 
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miss, and syrjd in Finnish, is ‘‘sliore/’ “hank/’ which may bo 
a alight corroboration of tho sound attributed to the first 
character. 

Chifa. ^yyy 65-(). “Palace,” “court." 

Chitu. ^yyy ^^y Apparently an error for “yechitii." 

Chiapis. ^yyy ►^yy ^y*^ ^yy “Chishpiah" (Teispea). 

Cliissa. ^yyy ^yy V Persiau chitra^ “tho 

race.” 

Chisaantakma. ^yyy ^yy ^ ^*^y yi^y Petachod (i. 

replaces ^*^y in II. /5J). “Cliitrataklinia.” 

Chiya. ^yyy ‘‘To see." 

Cl/iyas, “ [the people] saw,” II. 56, 66. 

OJiij/aintiy “ thou secst,” III. 84, 85. 

IVtap vhii/aaa^ “when he saw,” Ad. 27. Wo have a subjiinctivo in 
Mordwin like this; mlaaa, “I should know;” but tho third 
person would bo aodamzo. See Von dcr Gabclcntz, p, 384; 
see also Grammar, mpra, p. 82. 

ClujfamaJc^ “that may be seen,” xv. 15. Sec Grammar, p. 88. 

Chotas. yyyt yy^y I. 48. “The religious rites” (?) — the Aha- 
(iharinh of the Persian. 

Chova. yyy^ y^^y m. 82. Sec “Afehova.” 

Yaiialii. -cT n xvi. 22, Tninscrij>t of the Persian 

yimaiya, but I know not its meaning. 

Yasutavan. ^ 

pniy,” though it docM not look like a first person ; hut we hare 
hardly anything in tho present tense to compare it with. 

Yahiitiyas. t:|y| III. I. “Yutiya." 

See “ Ihutiyas.” 

Yu. .yy< xviii. 4. “1.” Used instead of -in in the Arki- 

xerxes Inscription. 

¥a is also tho root of the remote demonstrative pronoun ; 
of which wo have the forms following: yupa, “that,” vi. 16; 
yupata, xv. 20, and yupnln, xviii. 24, “that,” indefinite; yupipn, 
“they,” II. 11; III. 41; yupipami^ “of them,” 111. 72* In xv. 2, 
we find IiHpa. ^ 
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Yufri. panoim. “He.” 

Yupo. yt: 1. 4.*}; III. 17, 18, 33, 45, 46. “CLief,” “prin- 

cipal/’ Always in the plural, yupo-fa, and in the same combina- 
tion. 

Yiipo^^at. -n< ^ III. 80. The analogy of tlie pre- 

ceding word would lead us to expect a verb meauing “ to be 
elevated,” desjiotic,” and this is consistent with the context. 

Yutarvas. 8()-7. Means “that” or 

“then.” Tlie inscription is mutilated in both cases: and in one 
looks not unlike yitpipa. By a letter recently (Feb. 1853) received 
from my friend Westergaard, 1 find that in his MSS. notes he has 
*ry y< ^y.y. i„ 3.0; but this affords no help, and is less 
probable than his published transcript. 

Yut. make.” Extensively used. 

See Grammar, p. 81. 

Yuttana *^yy^ ^y ^*^yy ^^y '‘^^tana,” son of 

Thukra. 

Yiittii. »^yy^ ^y ^^y sent.” 

Yiilro. ►■yy^ ^y 1 . 03 ; n. 8 I. When joined with 

the verb iioya^ “to move,” or “ lead,” gives it the signification of 
“sending:” the word has the distinctive wedge; it means ap])a- 
rently “an envoy,” and must be derived from the samo root. 

N'uvanis. ^yT^ y^y ^yy 

instance corresponds with the Persinn (Hda, “a fort;” in the 
second with avaluDw^ “a residence.” 

Yuveujia- ^yy^ >-< T. 1.0. “Thus,” or “therefore.” 

Persian avallia. In ITT. (>7, 87, the W’ord may be synonymous 
with j/vpa, or it may mean “thus,” “in that way,” from the influ- 
ence of the dative postposition. 

Yuven])a-inraskimas. ^yy^ ty^ ^jy^ y>“ 

I. 5; TIT. 78. 

Yupa-inraskimmas. '^yy^ ^y^ ^yy^ y^ 

I. 38; 111.70. 

This combination is always equivalent to the Persian avnhya- 
r(uliy<u “ for this cause,” or rather “ for the cause of this.” Yu- 
vrupa and yupa are clearly identical in value (perhaps in sound, 
ynjp(f)l the nasal may form an incipient genitive like the in of 
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ha-f(Miina, the na being unnecessary in composition ; raskim will 
be cause,” ami van the article. Those Icarnetl in the Ugrian 
tongues will judge if there be any foundation for this conjecture. 

Ye. ‘‘This,” or ‘Hhesc.” Used either before or after its 

noun; also alone. It means certainly “to him” when put before 
a verb. See Grammar, p. 71. 

Yesi. “ Named,’* “called,” J’i in Choremisa, 

is the root of the verb “ to call.” 


Yesim. II. 55, 65. “Nose.” 

From the Ugrian nrr and nyr meaning “ nose/* and the words 
meaning “a name^” beginning with ni or ne in all the Ugrian and 
Siberian languages, 1 have sometimes been induced to call 
wc, but the very few other words having this letter, I believe only 
and aflbrd no corroboration. 

Yes. L. 5. One of the four objects made by Darius, 

preceded by See “ Atut.” It is not unlikely that the word 
is connected with aJye§, which means either “a house,” or “a 
family.” 

Yeehitu. Bin -^i pannim. “Thus.” I believe we have 

here a compound, ye “ this way.” 


Yos. y^ 42, 4fl, &c. “People.” Gcnerdlly uso<l 

as a collective noun. In v. 5, yo^irra means “mankind,” and in 
1. 7, we have the genitive yo-^wra-na. The Scythic word olupy 
meaning “man,” may give a very small amount of probability to 
the .sound attributed to the character 
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Art. II, — Notes on the Early History of Babylonia, 

By CoLoxEL Ravvlinson, C.B. 

In the numerous letters ami papers which I have addressed during 
the last two years to the Secretary of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, and 
Avhich have been cither road at the meetings of tlui Society, or iu some 
instances published in the Journal, ‘ I have cxidained, iu more or less 
detail, the successive discoveries which 1 have ipadc iu the history of 
ancient Assyria. Those discoveries have pretty well established the 
fact that an iudej)eiident empire was first instituted <in the Upper 
Tigris in the thirteenth century, n.c. They have furnished what may 
bo considerctl an almost complete jist of Assyrian kings from the 
above-named period to the destruction of Nineveh in n.c. 0 * 2 . 5 , ami 
they have farther made us ac<juaintcd with the general history of 
Western Asia, during this interval of above seven contuvicH. 

I now pnjpose to state the results of my researches into tlm aute- 
Assyrian p<!rio<l, and to show that an imiuiry which aims at the 
illustration of history from the local monuments, may bo legitimately 
c.xtemicd in Babylonia to the patriarchal a.gcs/“ 

As it is now generally admitted that there is no sacred clironology 
beyond tiie time of Solomon, I shall not attcmj)t to prove tho 
anti(|uity of the (Chaldees on scriptural authority, by fixing tho period 
of the Exodus of Abraham — still less .shall I prctciid to trace back tho 
years of the patriarchal gonealogic.s to the era of Nimrod, and thus 
obtain a date for the building of Babylon. The gloss in tbo Toldoth 
Beni Noab,^ which describes the empire of Nimrod, is unciucstionably 

^ Outlines of As-syrian History, attached to tho Anniversjary Report for ia.52. 

* For a resume of the argument relating to this subject, see the tliird and fourth 
sections of Prichard’s Note on the Biblical Chronology, ai)pcudcd to tho fifth 
volume of his Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 

It hardly requires to be stated that the first portion of Gcnc-sis consists of a 
number of independent documents, each qualified by a distinct title, and belonging 
to a different age. The fragment which forms the 10th chapter bears the Hebrew 
title of Toldoth Beni Noah, or the Genealogies of the Noachidm, and is probably 
of tho very greatest antiquity, inasmuch as it relates exclusively to the affiliation 
of races, and is iudepoudent of that chronological computation W'hich is attaclicd to 
the Toldoth Beni Adam and TolJoth Beni Shem, and which is indicative of a 
comparatively advanced period of civilization. Portions, however, of this chapter, 
such as the I3th verse, must assuredly belong tc^a period subsequent to tho 
VOL. XV. * * R 
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a notice of great geographical value, and tlic incidental mention of 
** Ur of the Chaldees,” as the primitive seat of the Jewish race, sup- 
plies a not less important item of ethnic information ; but to build a 
chronological structure on such foundations, would be to abuse scrip- 
ture, rather than to use it. T prefer at any rate to follow profane 
history; and to rest content, as far as dates aro concerned, with mere 
approximations. 

Our best authority on early Babylonian history .would be un- 
doubtedly Borosus, if his works had descended to us entire ; for he 
W’as a priest of Belus, well skilled in the learning of his class, and he 
wrote moreover in an age when the Cuneiform character was still in 


Hebrew occupation of Palestine, sinco explanations aro thero given wbic-li could 
only be intelligible to parties well acrpiaintcd with the geography of the province. 
The reasons which lead me to regard the 9th, 10th, lltli, and 12th verses as ta 
gloss of even later date, arc as follows:— Istly. The general tenor of the document 
is simply that of the affiliation of races, while at the 9th verse the ethnic series is 
abrujitly interrupted to introduce a popular sfiying about Nimrod, and to de'-crihe 
the geography of Babylon, neither one subject nor the other possessing any interest 
for the Jews, or being by possibility within their cognizance at the time of their 
passage from Egjpt to Palestine, or indeed at any period of their history earlier 
than the Babylonian captivity. 2ndiy. If we accept the text as it stands at 
present, Assliiir is anticipated, and transferred from the line of Sliein to that of 
Ham ; w‘hile we must further suppose tlie city of Babylon to have been built tlirec 
generations before the tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues, in which latter 
event, however, we arc expressly told (chap. xi. v. 9) the iiamo originated. Jirdly. 
Wliatever may be said of the Babylonian names, those of the Assyrian capitals are 
all comparatively modern. Calali was not founded till ahou« 1000 n.c., nor was 
Nineveh more than a few centuries more ancient. The primeeval Assyrian cai)ital 
was Asshur or Ellasar, and the name was not exchanged for Itesen till towards the 
close of the empire. 4thly. Tlic Samaritan version is well hnowii to follow the 
Samaritan text in geiiernl with the most scrupulous fidelity; yet in the particular 
verses in question almost all the names are altered, and it is difficult to believe that 
the translator would have hvUen such a liberty with the passage, l.ad it formed an 
integral portion of the inspired text. At any rate, it is more rc.asonabIe to sup- 
pose that the Samaritan translator found the verses still retaining their original 
form of a gloss, and that he thus interpreted them without hesitation, according 
to his own geographical knowledge ; the example, moreover, which he gave of 
explaining, rather than transcribing, being followed by most of his successors. 

I only add that these remarks are not penned in any irreverent spirit for 
m authority of Scripture. Chevalier Bunsen has already familiarized us with the 
idea that the Toldoth Beni Noah is a mere historical representation of the great 
and lengthened migration of the primitive Asiatic races of mankind and there 
can be nothing repugnant, therefore, to the religious feeling of the nge in the 
explanation which I have ventured to give of a portion of this document. I would 
refer indeed tt» Dr. Prichard’s temperate and enlightened note on the Biblical 
Chronology, already quoted, as a proof that the severest criticism may he applied 
to the book of Genesis without in any way impugning its canonical authority. 
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current use/ and when nmtcrials for precise information in regard to 
dynasties, names of kings, and chronological dates, wore thus certainly 
at his disposal. He must liavc been in fact as Avell qualified to 
tabulate the Babylonian kings, as Manctho was to classify the thirty 
dynasties of Egypt. Unfortunately, how^evor, we liavc only ono 
solitary fragment of llorosus on primeval Babylonian history, and that 
fragment is imperfect.® The Germans, it is true, have recently 
suggested a most ingenious method of restoring the text.® By sup- 
plying tljo niimhor 258, for the duration of the socoiid historical 
dynasty of Berosus, which is wanting in the MS., and by further 
designating this nameless dynasty as Chaldman, tlioy obtain two 
results, tlio eoiiieidcnco of which is, to say^thc least of it, carious ; 
Ibtly, tlic dale of the institution of a Chaldtoan empire is assigned to 
the year n.c, 2*234, in precise conformity with tho iiiinibcrs obtained 
by Callisthcncs at Babylon ; and 2ndly, tho aggregate of tho eight 
])ost-diluvian dynasties of Babylon, consisting of one mythical and 
fivo historical dynasties preserved by Berosus, and two oibers 
chibomtcd from bistory, is found exactly to fill up the groat cycle of 
ton sari or 36,000 years, ^ to which tho Chaldoeans are supposed to have 
attached so much importance. 

^ Borosus flourished from Uie time of Alexander at Babyloir(B.c. 331) to the 
reign of Aiitioclnis Sotcr, his great historical work having been dedicated to tho 
latter king in ii.e. 270. For tho authorities, sco MUIler^s Frag. Hist. Qrtcc., voT. 
II. p. 402. As Cuneiform tablets, tliorcforc, have been lately found, differing in no 
respect from the anqjcnt writing, and which arc dated iii the reigns of Seleucug 
aiui Autiochus, 1 am quite justified in asserting that tlic original historical records 
of Babylon \vcro accessible to the researches of Berosus. 

- This fragment, which is a quotation by Alexander Polyhistor from tlio 
na€i;\a;i^micd of Berosus, was first published in tho Armenian Fusebius (sco 
Anchor’s Eusebii Chron, vol. I. p. 40). Syuccllus (p. 70) has tlio same extract 
(copied probably from Eusebius), but he has so altered tho numbers, and distorted 
tlio entire sense, that the value of tlie passage is lost. It is, liowever, to this 
source alone that we are indebted for our knowledge Of Berosus having mentioned 
the name of Zoroaster. 

^ See tho Rerum Assyriorum Tempora Emendata of Dr. Brandis (Bonn, 1653), 
and the reference to Gutschmid’s Essay in tho Mus. Rhen., given in p, 10. 

1 do not, I confess, find it anywhere stated that this cycle was known to the 
Babylonians. Tho Germans seem to have merely inferred that as tho Ncrus, or 
ordinary great year, according to Josephus consisted of 10 Sossi (60 x 10 a= (M>0), 
so the astronomical great year must have consisted of 10 Sari (3600 x 10 36,000), 

That the Babylonians did really make uso both of the centesimal and sexagesimal 
notation, as stated by Berosus, is abundantly proved by the monuments; and from 
the same sources we can illustrate tho respective uses of the Sarim, the Nerus^ 
and Sos&ua in the cakulation of the higher numbers. The phonetic reading, more* 

over, for a Soss^ (xpistantly occurs, ^ singular, and 

R 2 
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The German calculations are thus tabulated :• 




Years. 

11.C. 

1st dynasty of 86 Chaldmaii Kings 

34,080 

34,618 

2nd 

8 Median do. 

224 

2,468 

3rd 

11 (Chaldman ?) do. 

(258) 

2,234 

4tli 

49 Chaldaean do. 

458 

1,976 

fith 

9 Arab do 

245 

1,518 

0th 

45 Assyrian do 

526 

1,273 

7th 

8 Assyrian do. (lower dynasty) 

122 

747 

8th 

6 Chaldseau do. 

87 

625 




to 




538 


Groat cyclo of 36,000 years. 

What I dislike In this scheme is that it blends fabulous and 
historical numbers in a common category, as component parts of the 
same astronomical system, and that its extreme accuracy further gives 
it rather the character of a “tour do force: ” what I like is the con- 


^y— iSi«i in the plural j and though I have never ycl determiiiately recog- 
nized the words written phonetically which represent a Ncrus and a Snrus, they 
will no doubt be discovered in time. Sossy or Susiy is of course tlio Hebrew 

$ but I doubt if thcro are any Semitic analogies for Ner and Sar. To give 

• • ^ 


a Bpocimeu of the ordinary Babylonian sexagesimal notation, I append the con- 
cluding portion of a table of squares, which extends in due order from 1 to GO. 



m 

« r - 



T 


m 

TT 


■} 

<<</ 

n 


??? 

TYY 



m 


?? 

«< R{ 



V 

«< 

« 

« 

W 

»i^t 


V? 


TT^ 

< R? 





V 

m 

tf=f 

«< 

« 




V 


«< 

« 

YY 



T 

SF? 

<« 

« 

1 1 

YYY 


T 
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sistonoy of tho restored numbers witb ordinary lifo-tables, in gelding 
an average of 23^ years (258-^1 1)^ for each generation of tbe tunnct- 

In Roman numerals this is simply 


Sosfl. 

anits 




43 

21 

ss 

6l» 

or 

2601 

43 

4 


623 


2704 

46 

49 

SB 

633 

#1 

2809 

46 

36 

a 

64> 

99 

291G 

50 

23 

BS 

663 

99 

3025 

52 

16 

SB 

66> 

99 

3136 

54 

9 


67* 

99 

3240 

56 

4 

SB 

68* 

99 

3364 

58 

1 


69* 

99 

3461 

60 

00 


80* 

99 

3600 


Now as we hero hud the unit, tho So8»^ and the Sar, to bo each represented by 
y, while the decades of each series are indicated by it is evident that the 
Uabylouiaii notation consisted of a donble recurring series, in which the elements 
^ and y were used respectively for the decades and units of tho integers of 60* 
Applying this system of notation to thc*iiumberS'of Berosus, 34,080 will bo re** 

111 jj TYT 

presented by jjY Y||Y, which I should read as O^ori and 20 5ots, but 

which may be equally well expressed by 0 Sari, 2 Neri, and 9 Soss, the very words 
quoted by Synccllus from Polyhistor. If there had been any fractional parts of 
a Sobs, a third series of the signs ^ and y would have been added. There was 
probably also a higher number in tho next ascending series of 60 beyond tho Sar^ 


which gave as its pmduct 216,000, and two of these periods constituted tho ante* 
diluvlan cycle of Berosus, computed by Synccllus at 432,000 years. 

And while 1 am now discussing the notation of the Babylonians, I may as well 
give the pliouetic reading of the numbers, as they are found in the Assyrian 
vocabularies. 

y ^ Sfjpy y ^ 

«< 

« 

- H< -T V Tl 


« 5w ’>-«! t^yy ^ y? 

«< 


«. 

“.«<Myyy . , 

< w 

??< y«< ^ --yyi 

< 

V tjn ■ ' 

w* 

?y< !:<yy -(yc • 
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lee$ dynasty. On tba latter ground indeed ibe lesteiraiion iMnot bo 
far )vTong, and we ^y tbus assume it^ae prored, that Beroflve dated 
tbo commencement of his second historical dynasty ef. Babylon from 
the latter half of the twenty-third century B.o. . ; 

That is— 

Comparo 

60 a: SttSSU • • • • 

60 ss Khtmta . . . 

40 =s Jrhaya (or Trha) 

» 30 " Stidsct • . • • 

• 20 =» Sinra{f) ... 'Jlj? 

(perhaps 2 tens, 'as eskra is 1 ten) 

15 ^ KhamU strata 

T T w •• •; 

10=^Etrai . . . 

5 jihaimli ... 

T • 

On another fragment wo liave— 

t?U “ J!T E® (p«i»wj y-) . 

m = = 5 ! 

n “ 

That is— 

0 as Tdumana • . njbi^ 

6 B Ffwfu (CIuL> . p Dp 
4 = Sttiu .... 

'2 » Sunmb • » • 

• ’ 

These readings are valuable, not merely for their Semitic forms, but also for 
their grammatical pcculiarl^s. 

Monp. Oppert eemmuuicfited tp^me last year a theory, which he lias probably 
published before tliis, that the use of the Sobs, Ner/ and Sar originated in the 
minor divisions of time. The Soss,h% supposed to be the hour of 60 minutes ; the 
Nor (Arab.jl^) the day of 10 hpur^; and tbo 1^ tl^^ nmntli, containing 
60 of these 104iour periods. But tins' explanation does not, 1 confess, appear to 
me at aliiatisisotory., I know of no. «;a&otity ibta decimal h(^ry division. ' 1 
doubt mu<di if or , al0OU|^ for the day-iSp^/, ever designated 
a period either of 10 hours or 12; rad I ^ues|jlon oUll more the ^istenee in Baby- 
lonian of tho Arable word a ttmntfa. Having atat^ that the phonetic 
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On his first or liledian dywty, which roigaed for 224 jears 
prcvionfiij, J shall have much to say presently, but in the mean timo 
I confiiie myself to the examination of this approximate date of ao« 
223^ for the institution of a Semitic empire nt Babylon. 

That this empire was Semitic, and that it superseded a S^thio 
occupation of Babylonia, I infer from many circumstances. The 
asti'onomical observations which Callisthenes sent to Aiistotle from 
Babylon,^ and which ascended to 1903 year^ before the occupation 
of tbe city by Alexander (331 -i- 1903=2234), were certainly recorded 
upon cuneiform tablets, and these tablets soom in Babylonia to hare 
been introduced by, and to have exclusively belonged to, a Semitic 
piic<^tliood/ at least, from the earliest peiiod to tbe latest, tbe 
insciiptioub of Babylon and Ohaldsea bear tbe ‘^amo monograms for 
the god«i, the same names of countries and cities, the same titles for 
the kings ; and although, as might be expected when the inquiry 
extends over a period of two thousand years, there are sensible 
'\aiiotKH oi language, still the structure is throughout Semitic, and 
the icIks may be thus deteiniinatoly assigned to kindred branches of 
the ‘^ame stock. Whether the name of Chaldcoan or Aramroan, or 


fonns of Ner and Sar are bIIU desiderata, I may add that in two passages of the 
A «53iian sjllabaiy ^ phonetic plural 


fur aieiy complicated monogram 


which is explained in the loft 


Iniid column os SuduHy a term perhaps allied to 

bix, though the initial sibilant is of a different class ; whether 

indeed does really r( present tho of Berosua I conbidov extremely doubtfhl. 

^ Sec Simpliciub ad Aristot% de Ccnlo, lib. ii. p. 123. There is, I believe, alto 
an alhision to this date in the Scholiobt to Aristophanes; but 1 have not the 
autlioiity to refer to at Baghdad. 

" 1 have not made much progress as yet in reading the primitive Babylonian 
manuscripts ; indeed, until within these few days, 1 have not had sufficient mate, 
rials at my disposal ; for the brieks and seal oyiiuders contain nothing but names 
and titles expressed by aibltrary monograms, and afford, therefore, very IHtfe 
insight into a laiiguage. Now, therefore, that I have received Mr. i«oftus*8 col- 
lection of piimitive Chaldeean tablets from Senkercb, I hope to make good pregresiai 
I already see, indeed, that the same pronouns and particles occur a« in tbe lat^r 
Babylonian, and that the verbs and participles are foimed in the same mann^4 
so that I have no hesitation in pronouncing the language to be*S6mftic ; and 
bo it obsorved, is m opposition to my former Opinion, whi(^, from the wont of 
such evidence, questioned the Semitic afiSnity of the language. AIth<nig||i ft wm 
always clear that the some monograms expressed the same ideas, H bjr no moans 
Mowed tluKt the samo phonetic tenns were emplo^'ed in the two languages « 
indeed, the analogous comparison of the Armcnftxi wHh tho A«yrHn ratboV lefi 
to a contrary ooncIqsioB. ^ * 
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even Elyina?aii,^ may bo most appropriately applied to the colonists 
who first introduced the art of writing, we cannot at present decide — 
it is sufficient to know that they belonged to the Semitic family, and 
that they first rose into power in Babylonia, in the latter part of tho 
twenty-third century n.c.® 

^ The ethnic character to ho assigned to the Elymeeans still continues to he 
one of the most obscure questions connected with cuneiform research. Elam is 
allied witli Asshur and Aram in tho Toldoth Beni Noah, and a Semitic origin 
would seem, therefore, to be proved; hut the native inscriptions of Susa and 
Elymais are undoubtedly written in Scythic dialects, more nearly related to the 
language of tlic second column of the trilingual Achfiemeniau records, than to any 
other class of cuneiform documents. As these inscriptions, moreover, arc cer- 
tainly of very great antiquity, I can only suppose that th6 Semitic Elymteans gave 
W'ay to Scyths before the liistoric period, and that these latter inherited the name 
as well as the country of the race which they had dispossessed. In fact, I conceive 
the same irregular nomenclature to have prevailed in Susinna, although reversed 
in its applioation, which has often been remark ed upon in Syria. In tliat country, 
the Ilamitc or Scythic name of Sidon was retained after the city was peopled by 
the Semites, in Susiana ; and the Semitic title of Elam was preserved after the 
country was peopled by the Scyths. 

^ I have recently met with a date which confirms, in a- most remarkable 
manner, the testimony of Callisthcncs, nud tho restoration of the numbers of 
Berosus. I had always hoeii aware, of course, that Pliny, in his discourse on tlic 
invention of writing, quoted the authority of Berosus and Critodemus for assigning 
to the Babylonian stellar observations an antiquity of 480 years— ex quo apparet 
mternus Hterarum usus but, as I presumed these numbers to refer to the age 
of Berosus, and thus to ascend no higher than the eighth century, I could only 
supposo some fatal corruption of the text. On re -examining, however, the passage of 
Pliny, I see quite clearly that the numbers of Berosus refer to tho era of PJioro- 
neua, and record, in fact, a genuine Babylonian date adax>tocl to the Greek 
calendar. “ Anticlidcs,” says Pliny, ^‘reports that letters were invented in Egypt 
by a certain man of the name of Mcnon, fifteen years before Plioronciis, who 
the most ancient king of Greece, and endeavours to prove this from the monu- 
incuts ; but Epigeiies, on the other hand, a first-rate authority, maintains that tho 
Babylonians had recorded their sidereal observations inscribed on tablets of baked 
clay for 720 years [before that era] ; and even Berosus and Critodemus, who are 
tho most moderate calculators, sny for 480 years, from which we may infer the 
extreme antiquity of the use of letters.” (Sco Plin. Nat. Hist., lib. vii. c. 58.) 
Now, as Clinton, from n very large field of induction, and irrespectively altogether 
of tho coincidence I am about to mention, has fixed the ago of Phoroucus, as 
understood by the Greeks, to be B.c. 1763, we have an exact identity between 
the numbers of Berosus and Callistlienes; 1763 + 480, and 330 4* 1303, giving the 
same result of ]i.c.-2233, for tho primitive Semitic era of Babylon. In the text 
I have followed the Germans in jdacing Alexander’s conquest of Babylon in b c. 
331) instead of in 330, which is the usual chronological date, and there is thus the 
difference of a year in the Babylonian epoch ; but this is of no consequence. The 
numbers of Epigencs, which exceed those of Berosus by 240 years (or by 230, if 
wo follow some of the MSS. of Pliny), include, no doubt, the Median dynasty, 
which preceded the Semit^p ilf Chaldeea, the duration of whiq^x was calculated by 
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There ia still another Greek date For the building of Babylon, 
or, as I would rather understand the passage, for the institution of a 
Semitic empire on the Euphrates, which has hardly received the 
attention that it deserves. Philo Byblius, as ho is quoted by Stephen,^ 
contradicts the statement that Babylon was built by Semiramis, and 
observes that it was in reality 1 002 years older than tho Assyrian 
queen.® This remarkable number evidently implies an attempt at 
definite chronology, and what that chronology was we may infer 
from an independent statement of tho same author, that Sanchoniathon 
lived under Semiramis, who was contemporary with tho Trojan war.* 
Now tho Trojan epoch was variously calculated hy tho Greeks,* a 
period of above two centuries iutervening between tho lower date of 
Callimachus, and the higher date of Duris. The best authorities, 
however, place it late iu the thirteenth century n.c. ; tho Parian 
marble in 1219; Hellanicus in 1229; and 1002 added to this 
latter number, will give tho date of b.-c. 2281 ; which accordingly 
tliflers by only three years from tho Babylonian era of Callisthenes. 
That Philo really also intended to assign this approximate date to the 
building of Babylon, may bo gathered from his special notice of 
Semiramis being contemporary with the war of Troy; for tho 
Assyrian empire actually commenced in n.c. 1273;® and as Semiramis, 
according to the popular tradition, was the second monarch, succeeding 
Ninus after a long reign of fifty-two years, her supposed era of n.c. 
1221 would fall within the period assigned by tho Parian marble to 
tho Trojan expedition. 

It is an ungracious task to attempt to extract dates from barren 


Berosus at 224 or 234 years ; but it may fairly be questioned, in the absence of 
all local evidence, if tlie Scytlis really recorded their observations upon tablets; 
Consult Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic!, vol. I. pp. 9, 139, and 232. 

* Stephen do Urbibus, iu voco BaCuXwr. 

^ The value of this quotation is of course impaired by the discrepant numbors 
of Eustathius, who, in his commentary on verse 1005 of the Periegesis of Diony- 
sius, writes the date in full, dKTaKoaioig, so that, whether he followed 

Stephen or Philo, he must have read tho numbors instead of 1,800 years, 
however, before the Trojan war falls in with no era whatever ; and Eustathius, 
therefore, in all prohability, was misled by a textual error. See Mttller’s Greek 
Fragments, Vol. III. p. 676, « ^ 

® See Gaisford’s Eus. Pr. £v. 1, 9, 2; and MilUer's Fragments, Vol. IIL 
p. 563. 

* For the Trojan era I have merely consulted Clinton's Fasti Helleniei, 
Vol. 1. p. 123; Larcber’s Herodotus, tom. VI 1. p. 352-404; and MUller’s Frag- 
ments, Vol. I. p. 57L 

® That is, 747 + 526, according to the computation of Berosus preserved by 
Folyhistor, as alreo^y quoted. • 
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catalogues of kings, or to quote the results obtained from such cata- 
logues by professed chronologors ; for even where the numbers come 
out satisfactorily, we have the consciousness that much is due to 
manipulation and systematic arrangement. This remark applies 
especially to the Assyrian canon of Ctesias, and to the use that has 
been made of it by his followers ; that is, by Diodorus and ifEniiliiis 
&ura, by Castor and Cephalion, and especially by Eusebius and 
SyncclJus. Historically this famous canon is almost worthless, the 
small ingredient which it contains of traditionary truth being in- 
sufficient to leaven tlio general mass of fable. Chronologically too, 
since it depends for its closing point upon two events which are 
entirely fictitious — namely, the destruction of Nineveh under Sarda- 
napalus, and the synchronous establishment of an independent Median 
dynasty*— and since the duration of the several reigns which form this 
latter supposititious dynasty constitutes the only link of connection 
between the early Assyrian series and the era of Cyrus at Babylon, 
the approximate accuracy of the general result in assigning the in- 
stitution of a Semitic empire to the close of the twenty-third century 
is liable to be looked on as a mere happy coincidence^ — at any 
rate this general accuracy cannot bo held to authenticate the arrange- 
ment of the details, nor even to prove the integrity of the numbers 
employed. If we could be sure that Ctesias, independently of all 
adjustment of his numbers to the first Olympiad, really placed the era 
of Niuiis at an interval of ono thousand years above the Trojan 
expedition, then wo might accept his authority as indicating :m 
ancient tradition, and thus affording a valuable corroboration of the 
date already obtained from Philo for the building of Babylon ,* but it 
is equally doubtful whether this statement belong to Ctesias, and 
whether, if it he his, it do not proceed from computation rather than 
from an independent source.® As a general rule, indeed, we may 

1 Tho Assyrian reigns of Ctesias, with their respective duration, and the period 
at which the dynasty closed, were diiferently computed by all the clironologers, 
although they drew their information from the same Bouuce. The calculation of 
Syncellue wms tho nearest to the truth, though quite wrong in its details ; for, by 
asagniiig the close of tlie empire to ii.c. C20, under Aripliron at Athens, and by 
computing its duration at 14G0 years, be obtains the date b.c. 2285 for its com- 
incuceroent ; and if from this number we deduct 56 years for tho reign of Bclus, 
we luive B,c, 2230 for the era of Ninus, which only differs by four years from the 
Babylonian date of CalUsthcues. See Clinton's Fast. Hell., Vol. I. p. 2GC. 

- Clinton believes the statement, which is only found in Diodorus, to proceed 
from Ctesias, sind even speculates that Ctesias, like his contemporary Isocrates, 
placed the full of Troy a few years below the epoch of Eratosthenes (Fast. 
Hell. E 268); but I sliouljl Kitlier ascribe the calculation tf) Diodorus himself. 
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assume, I think, that the many rolativo dates in the canon which 
connect Greek and Assyrian history, and wliich are thus so often cited 
as a proof of the authenticity of the lists, were obtained cither by 
Ctesias or his copyists, from the simple calculation of the numbers 
nssigned arbitrarily to the reigns of the different kings of Nineveh, as 
compared with the standard epochal dates of Greece ; in the same 
v/ay that the Hebrew synchronisms were certainly added by later 
Christian compilers from a collation of the samo numbers with tlio 
received scripture chronology.^ Although, however, I thus summarily 
reject both the authorities and the facts of Ctesias, I have no doubt 
but that at particular points a glimmering of truth is to be found in 
Lis ftclienio of Oriental history — ^!ic was aware for instance that a 
Median kingdom independent of Babylon, followed on the destruction 
of Nineveh — he had also heard of the domestic revolution at Nineveh 
(ill n.c. 747), which put an end to tho original imperial family, and 
substituted tho lower dynasty in its place — ^lie was ]»erliaps even 
acquainted with the gencml nature of the Semitic claim to antiquity, 
and thus adjusted his numbers so as to fall in approximately with the 
true dates ; but he was guilty of gross errors both of omission and 
conimission — ho confounded in tho first place Assyrian with Baby- 
lonian dominion, and ho supplied all details both of nomenclature and 
chronology, wdth a single exception,® from his own unassisted imagi- 
nation . 

That Ctesias, at the head of his history, had substituted an Assy- 
rian for a Babylonian empire, was always to be suspected fr6in his 
placing Ihe ciipilal of Ninus, and his place of sepulture, upon the 
Enpliratos, instead of on the Tigris f as well as from his subsequent 

since it is not mentioned either by Eusebius or Syiicellus, and is even at varianeo 
with tlicir numbers, 

* The Greek synchronisms arc, the war of Perseus and Bacchus, the Argo- 
nautic expedition, tho Trojan war, the eta of Lycurgus, Slc. Tho principal sorip- 
turiil dates arc, for the birth of Abraham and tlie Exodus from Egypt, calculated 
according to the numbers of the Septuagint ; but the canon of Eusebius of course 
aims at a complete scheme of general comparative chronology from the most 
ancient times to his own days. 

3 This solitary instance of accuracy iu regard to names is in the notieo of 
Bolochus and Semiramis (or Phuluhh and Sammuramit) and their being followed 
by Balaiar (or Tiglath Palaisar\ but in this case even it is doubtful if Ctesias 
recognized a change of dynasty; for Agathias and Syiicellus, although using 
nearly the samo names that are found in Ctesias, quote Bion and Polyhistor as 
their authorities for the revolution. 

® As Diodorus also places the capital of Sardanapalus on tho Euphrates, it has 
been supposed that there was this radical geographical error in Ctesias* notice of 
I<iiiieveh ; but Nicolaus of Damascus, who also follviK'i^ Ctesias in bis account of 
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account of the magnificent works of Semiramis at* Babylon, rathei* 
than at Nineveh. The error was rendered still more probable, by 
the near coincidence of his ora of Ninus with the Babylonian date of 
Berosus. It is proved, I now venture to affirm, as far as such questions 
admit of demonstration, by the identification, through the name of 
Zoroaster, of the loading exploit of the so-called Assyrian king, with 
that ethnic revolution which in reality established Semitic supremacy 
in Babylonia ; as well as by the evidence afiforded by the inscriptions 
that the primmval scat of empire was in Chaldma, and that Assyria 
was a tributary or subordinate government for at least one thousand 
years after the ago of the pretended Ninus. Unless, indeed, the entire 
chronological structure of Ctesias is to bo discarded as an absolute 
fiction, the only possible explanation of his system seems to bo that ho 
employed the names of Ninus and Semiramis as mere eponyms for 
the Somitlc race ; and that under the hyperbole of their wonderful 
achievements, ho disguised the simple historical fact of the supersession 
of Scythic by Semitic power in Chaldma .and Babylonia. 

This ethnic supersession, I conceive at the same time, to have 
been the most important political revolution of the ancient world, 
and I proceed accordingly to consider it in some detail. 

Antb-Semitic Pbriod. 

If wo examine the traditions of the Greeks, as distinguished from 
their heroic myths, we trace everywhere a belief in the existence 
of a Scythic dominion of Asia, at the dawn of ' history. Justin 
assigns to this dominion a specific duration of ir>00 years before it 
was overtlirown by Ninus, but a much higher antiquity may be 
inferred from other authorities.^ Tho Scythic supremacy was further 
distinguished by a peculiar religion, probably the worship of the 
elements (and of fire in particular) and of tho heavenly bodies, as 

the taking of Nineveh, names the river correctly the Tigris, and it thus seems 
probable that Ctesias, in liis first description, whore the river Euphrates is twice 
mentioned, really alludes to a capital of Ninus, distinct from tho Assyrian 
Nineveh. The German geographers, indeed, upon these grounds, often place a 
'Wetus Ninus” on the Euphrates near Babylon. If the primaeval capital of 
Ctesias, however, have any historic identity, it is to be looked for at Warka or 
Mugheir; at any rate, in the lower basin of the Euphrates, and not on the upper 
part of tho river, where canals of irrigation, the invention of a later age, were 
requisite for the production of corn aqd the other necessaries of life. 

> Epiphanius and the chronologers define Scythism ” as the period extending 
from the flood to the ago of Felcg or of Terah, tho father of Abraham; and 
Plutarch and Pliny allude to tho same period of extemo antiquity, when they 
place the age of the Scythde SSforoaster 6000 years before tho S^rojan war. 
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contrasted with idolatry, and the period therefore, during which it 
prevailed, was named ^kuOkf/ao^' by the Christians, who classified tho 
religious epochs of the world, and who have certainly preserved many 
old fragments of great value.^ With this religion, again, was especially 
connected the name of Zoroaster, which tho Greeks translated tho 
star- worshipper : wherever, indeed, wo meet with notices of a 
primitive Zoroaster, the allusion is, I think, to the elemental worship 
of the early Scytlis, who preceded tho Semitic idolators ; and tho 
extraordinary confusion which prevailed amongst the Greeks, with 
regard to tho age of this personage, is to be explained probably, by 
tho double period of tho prevalence of tho religious ideas which tho 
name represented, that is by tho existence of tho elemental worship 
before tlie institution ftf a Semitic empire, and by tho restoration of 
the same faitli, or at any rate of a iaith which went by the samo 
name, by the Achseiiicnians, after tho Semitic doctrines had been 
dominant for about seventeen hundred years. Now, although Justin 
appears to distiiiguisli between the overthrow of the Scythians and tho 
war of Niiius with Zoroaster, and although the latter name is replaced 
by Oxyartes, in the garbled extracts from Ctesias preserved by 
Diodorus, yet it can, I think, bo clearly proved, that this so-called 

^ I refer especially to Epiplianius, Jolm of Malala, the author of tho Paschal 
Chronicle, John of Antioch, Cedrenus, &c. 

- Diogenes Laertius (i. 8, do Magis), quoting Hermodorus and Dinon. Name* 
rous explanations have been given of- the etymology of this name by Bochart, 
Kirclicr, and others, more or less in accordance Avith the Greek traiiBlatioii, and 
all referring to Semitic sources (See Stanley’s Philosophy, p. 758) ; but the critical 
judgment of the present age seems to prefer an Arian derivation, and to agree 
with Burnouf in referring all the Greek forms to the Ze nd word, Zarath-ushtrOy 
“ the possessor of yellow camels,” I venture, however, to revive iho Semitic 

tlicory, and to propose as tho original foi-m of the name 

Ziru-ishtavy “ the seed of the goddess,” a regular Babylonian compound, very 
much resembling the of Scripture. zWu (answering to the 

Ilcb. yHt comp. Zerubbabel) is everywhere put for the Persian tumd. 

- : V T 

tuhhm)\ and Ishtafy denoting specifically the planet Venus, is used gene- 

rally for female deities, like the Ashtaroth of Scripture. I must add that although 
we have not Ziru-ishtar in the inscriptions, ns far ns I know, for Zoroaster or 
the Hamites, yet Ave have constantly the analogous compound Ziru-hanxi 

Sf?- as an epithet for 

Belus, the prototype of the Semites. I am in doubt about the meaning of hanit 
or jpanity but the epithet is of course the Zerwan of later times, wlw) was under- 
stood to be the same as Shem, although the Bcrosiaii Sybil confounded tliis Zerwan 
with Zoroaster. Sec^Moses of Cliorenc, Whiston’s p« ]7i 
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Bactrian war was in reality nothing more than the supersession 
the Scyths by the Semites in Babylonia. In the first place, Berosus 
himself designated the Median dynasty, which was driven out of 
Babylonia in n.c. 2234, by 'Hlie Hsoresionym of Zoroaster.’*^ That 
Ctesias also did actually name the Bactrian king Zoroaster, and not 
Oxyartes, is rendered almost certain, by the frequent occurrence of 
the former name In the fragments of his copyist Ccphalioii f and that 
ho oven recognized the connection of this Bactrian Zoroaster with 
Babylon, may be inferred from a j)assagc of Arnobiiis, where the first 
book of Ctesias is quoted, to the ctfcct, that Zoroaster contemlcd 
with Ninus, not merely with steel and strength, but by magical force 
and tlio occult sciences of the Chahheans.’' ^ 

The next point upon which I shall insist, is, that these primitive 
Zoroastrian Scytha are identical with the Nimrod of scripture. The 
name of Nimrod, in the book of Genesis, certainly represents the 
original inbabitaiits of Babylonia, before tbo immigration of tbo 
Semites. The title is in all probability a disguised Semitic plural 
from Nmr)^ and as Nimr is the special name of the bunting 
lo<>pard, it may have boon given to the Scyths by their Semitic 
neighbours, to denote their passion for the chase.* At any rate, 


' The name does not occur in the extract from Polylustor given in the Arnio- 
iiian Eusebius, but has been preserved by Synccllus. 

- Sec the extracts of Cophalioii, collected from Synccllus and Moaes of 
Chorene, in Muller’s Fragments, Vol. III. p, C23, In Syncelliis, the name is 
'/AoiwacTTpov fifty ov; in Mos. of Choreno, ‘‘Zaravaste, mago Bactriaiiorum ivgo.” 
Ill another passage of Moses, also from Cephalion (lib. i. c. 1C), Zoroaster is called 
“ iliu Magiaii chief of the Medea,” and is said to have been placed in tlic govern- 
ment of Assyria by Somiramis. 

’ Arnobius, it must be observed, where he quotes the first book of Ctesias, 
which, as wo learn from Photius, treated exclusively of the Assyrian “ origines,” 
expressly terms Zoroaster a Bactriau ; and it is almost certain, therefore, that f ho 
passage qimted in the text, which commences “ Ut; inter Assyrios ct Bactrianos, 
Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus,” must also be drawn from the same soiireo. 
I mention this, as Ctesias has often been cited as an authority for placing Zoroaster 
under Darina Ilystaspes. I shall have occasion to refer to the famous Zoroas- 
trian passage of Arnobius in another place. In the first book of Stanley’s Cliahleo 
Philosophy, the subject of Zoroaster is treated with all the learning that belonged 
to tlie age in which it was Avritten. 

i The objection to this etymology is, that the word “ leopards ” often occurs 


in the Assyrian inscriptions under the form of J or 

« -HI w that is, Nimrif Avhercas the ethnic title is written 

-HI Namriy so that, if the two words were identical in Ihcir origin, 
their connection bad beeivifrany rate forgotten in later tirncs^ 
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J^amm mha,^ was a title used even by the later ChalJiean Tclogs, and 
the nation of the Namri avo distinctly marked in the inscriptions 
as a Scythic race, who were cognate with the Elamites, and who 
inhabited the ranges of Zagros, from the lesser Zab to Snsiana, during 
the j)criod of the Assyrian supremacy. The direct connexion morc- 
o\X‘r of Zoroaster and Nimrod may be inferred from a multitude of 
authorities. According to ono tradition, Orion being invokc<l, 
Zoroaster was consumed by fire, and apotbeosized. According to 
another, Nimrod was worshipped by the Semites as Orion ;* in fact 
the constellation is only known in Arabic astronomy to the present 
day, n'i Ei JalbaVy or the Giant,” the special epithet of Nimrod.^ 
Again, ono of the most universal of the traditions regarding the 
prim ill VO Zoroaster, ^fas, that affer his apotheosis, liis ashes wore 
preserved hy the Bahyloniaus and carried about as a palladium ; 
indeed, aceoi<ling to a very ancient writer, the sacred relics wero 
preserved to his day."^ In Greek mythology, these were supposed to 
bo the ashes of Jupiten* Enyalius,® but if any explanation is to be 
obtained from the popular traditions of the East, the story must 
necessarily refer to Nimrod, wlio lias boon througliout Babylonia in 
all times the (jhject of a general snjicrstitious rovcronce. Wo may 
further compare the constant attribution to the first Zoroaster, of 
the institution of the hre- worship, with the legend which ascribed 
tbe same instiiiiiion to Nimrod,® as well as willi tlio multitudinous 

^ 'J'his title, M^rittcn as distinctly accii on an 

iihibastcr vase beIon<;in^ to Naram Sin, one of tlio primitive Clialdtoaii Iviu^H, 
which has boon lately obtained by ]Moii9. rrcsnel at Babylon. In the ordinary 
Cliabhcau titles, however, scoins to constitute of itself a distinctive 

epithet ; and I cannot, therefore, depend on its plionttic power. 

- Tliesc traditions arc to bo found in the Paseb.al Chronicle, CeJrenus, and the 
Anonymous Chronicle prefixed to John of IMalala. 

Equivalent to the Hebrew GibOur, which is the particular title given 

to Nimrod in Scripture. 

See Paschal Cliroii. ed. Dliid., p. 07 ; and compare the following page, where 
the ancient Assyrian traditions are given on the authority of an ancient writer 
named 2t)L(j/nwrio/; o liafii\b)i'ioQ llfp(7»/c. Siiidas, Codremis, and the anony- 
mous chronologers repeat the same tradition. 

See passage of llistimus in IMiiller’s Frag., Vol. IV. p. 431, where, moreover, 
there is the remarkable phrase tic ^tifhan Ba€i'\wvtac. 

“ OuTOQ {i.e. Nimrod) iivatTKii *A(T(TVQiovQ triGttu to ttvq — Pasc. Chron , 
p. 50. The most determinate proof, however, of the identity of Nimrod and 
Zoroaster is to be found in the common attribution to them of the invention of 
Astronomy, Astrology, ISfagic, and Gciicthlialogy. See particularly Anon. Cliroii. 
(John of Malala), p. 17? where the description given of Nimrod is precisely that 
which ordinarily belongs to the primitive Chaldx-an ZOTOjster. 
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local traditions wliicb, wherever a mound of ashes is to be seen 
in Babylonia or the adjoining countries, attach to it tlie name of 
Ninirud, in pretended allusion to the furnace of Abraham/ but really 
referring, as I think, to the primitive fire-worship of the Zoroastriaii 
Scyths. 

I will now endeavour to show who ihesc N'amri or Babylonian 
Scyths really were, in regard to their ethnic relations. The Toldoth 
Beni Noah, w'hich is undoubtedly the most authentic record wo 
possess for the affiliation of those branches of the Jiuinan race wdiieh 
sprung from the triple stock of the Noachida?, assigns Nimrod to the 
family of JIam, as distinguished from the Arian and Semitic gronj)Os ; 
aTul further, brings the nation thus designated into imniediiite relation 
with the Egyi)tians, the Tlilthiopians, the Lybians, and tbe Caniian- 
ites.® Such authority, is I think, then, determinate for deriving all 


* So at Dirs^i-Nimrudj Kulhat AUiCtkuf^ Warkuy ^c. Tlio Aral)s generally 
derived, no doubt, their knowledge of Nimrod and Abraliam from the Koran ; but 
the coraincntarb’S and geograpbical explanations of the very early traditionists, 
who drew tlieir inspiration both from the Talmud and from local sources, prove that 
the legend must have existed in the country long bi fore the Moliainmedan con- 
quest. I suspect, indeed, that the Jewish rabbis adopted their forccrl reading of 
“ fire *’ for in order to fall in w'ith the cuiTent popular tradiiioii 

• T 


wliich connected Nimrod w'ith the fire-worship; and this reading is at least as old 
as the third or fourth century, as it was known to, and partially approved by, 
St. Jerome. 

" In the mere sketcli wliich I am now writing, I cannot of course enter upon 
any general discusbion of primitive Noacliidc ethnography, ^ Kcforriiig, Iiowovct, 
to the four sons of Ham, Cush, AFizrairn, Pliut, and Caiumn, I may note as 
follows: The sons of Cush in the Bible, excluding Nimrod, designate the original 
Seytliic colonization of Arabia from Susiana, the traditions of tliesc colonists having 
been well traced by Caussiu do Perceval, in tho first boolv of Ins Hist, des Arabes. 
Of Alizraim, or Egypt, I will only remark that the D'n'7D3 (or Xa(7fno)’tn^i of 
tbe LXX), from whom sprung the Philistines, arc certainly the race called 






in the inscriptions, who held all Southern Syria as a 


dependency of Egypt in tlic time of Tiglatli Pilescr I. (ac. Il2.*i). The reading 
of the name is doubtful, for, curiously enough according to the voca- 


bularies, has tho power of khaslu as w’^cll as khasma : tho concluding syllable is 
nhn. Phut, although peopling Lybia, also left a large remnant in the iiiouiitaiiis 
of Elymais; hence, Cush and Phut are joined with Pars in Ezek. xxxviii. .5; and 
tho Ktishiyd and Puiiyd arc associated in tli» inscriptions of Darius. TJic latter, 
whose Babylonian name was Budu, are the JMediaii Bouiiioe of Herodotus. All tho 
Canaanites were, I am satisfied, Scyths; and the inhabitants of Syria retained 
their distinctive ethnic character until quite a late period of history. According 
to the inscriplioiia, the Khctta or Hittites were the dominant Scytliic race from the 
earliest times, and they gave way very slowly before the Aramaeans, Jews, and Phoe- 
nicians, who were the earlieii^t and probably the only extensive Semitic immigrants. 
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the above races from a common Scytliic origin, liowever tlioir 
linguistic uflinitics may have been subsequently weakened by a diver- 
sity of devckqmieiit, or by the iiifusiou of foreign eiements. How 
long the aboriginal Scyths may have held the dominion of Wcsterii 
Asia before they wore disiM)sscssed by the Semites, it is of course im- 
possible to say. Berosus ha<l apparently the same ancient fragments 
at his command, for writing the early history of his race, wliich were 
embodied by Muses in the book of Genesis ; and thus ho describes 
the cosmogony, the antediluvian generations, the Hood, the building 
of the tower, and the confusion of tongues, not merely under tlic 
.same general treatmoiit, but often in the very words of the Hebrew 
text ; ' yet he did not venture, even with these materials, to dcliuo 
the period of the priinieval Scythic supremacy. The prm-historic 


The liittitc capitiil was at Carchcinkh ; but this city had nothing to do with Cir- 
ccssiiini at tli (3 mouth of tlw; Kliabor, .*ts is goucrally prcsimicd; it was on the 
Kupliratrsj iniimaliatoly contimious to Jlierapulis. Ileuct', the Syrians translated 
Carclicmisli by Malm/ (‘2 Cliioii. xxxv. 20), wbicli latter title, moreover, was a 
n'gnlar Acluouienian compound for “ Mother of the Gods,” the famoiia Dea Syria 
of Lucian. 

^ Corni^are <'spccially the ton antediluvian gniKsvatious, the building of the ark, 
tlic sending out of tlie birds, tiic very connexion between Babel and tlic confusion 
of tongues, whicli,*altljough no doubt a popular belief, is disproved by the cunei- 
form orthography ‘Hiic gate of the God 

IJ.” This ll is no doubt the 'IlXof of Sanclioiiiatlioii, and as the name is 


expressed by tlu; letter I suspect an Egyptian origin, tho same sign 

being used which would have been phonetically rendered Jia the sun while the 
Semitic j)ronmiciatioii was given of el or 27, which may have been used by tho 
primitive Semites for ilu! same deity, tliougli of this there is no proof. The god 
>^>^y unknown in tlic later Babylonian and Assyrian mythology. 

I must also notice, in regard to. the traditions of Berosus, that his Xisuthrus 
is, I think, to be recognized in the god *^^y >jppf- ^y which name, 

on the Tiglath Tileser Cylinder, replaces the ordinary >->-y 5f^y yj 
H m If I read the two names doubtfully as Shirsa and Nuha (Noah). 

That the God in tpicstiou represents the Greek Neptune is at any rate almost 
Certain ; lie was worshipped on the sea-shore, and ships of gold were dedicated to 

him. His ordinary titlo is "King • • • and the 

latter word is e-xplaiiied in the voealmiary as Sing, j *^IIK 

Plurar; that is, upisu, which may ho allied to IIoo in HcnTtiowr, as it is also 
joined witli nun, “a fisli” "r His other epithets are 

J:yy- frfyy , mr marrat, “king of the 8C.i,” and ►►-y *py|y ‘^^Ey> 
probably “god ot^ic ship or ark.” Otlier titles I can^ot^explaiii ; but they seem 
to be all connected with traditions of the biblical Noah. 

i s 
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iqterTal between the flood and the establiebraent of a kingdom at 
Babylon, he was content to compute by the astronomical notation 
of Sari and Neri ; from the latter epoch alone, about the middle of the 
twenty-fifth century, b.c., did ho attempt a definite chronology. 
Leaving it, therefore, still a matter of speculation whether the prm-his- 
toric period may bo more correctly estimated at two thousand or four 
thousand years I will only remark, that it must have been during 
this interval that nationalities were first established; and that the 
aboriginal Scyths or Hamites appear to have been the principal movers 
in the great work of social organization. They would scorn, indeed, 
simultaneously or progressively, to have passed in one direction by 
Southern Persia into India ; in another, through Southern Arabia to 
Ethiopia, Egypt, and Numidia. They must have spread themselves 
at the same time over Syria and Asia Minor, sending out colonics 
from one country to Mauritania, Sicily, and Iberia ; from the other, 
to the southern coasts of Greece and Italy. They further, probably, 
occupied the whole area of modern Persia, and thence proceeding to 
the north by Chalcis and the Caucasus, they penetrated to the extreme 
northern point of the European and Asiatic continents. It is well 
known to ethnographers, that the passage of the Scyths is to be 
traced along all these lines, either by direct historical 'tradition, or by 
the cognate dialects spoken by tbeir descendants at the present day ; 
and it is further pleasing to remark that, if we were to bo thus guided 
by the mere intersection of linguistic paths, and independently of all 
reference to the scriptural record, we should still bq led to fix on the 
plains of Shinar, as the focus from which the various Hues had 
radiated. 

When I propose to class the multitude of nations here indicated 
in a common Scythic category, I do not pretend that a connexion can 
bo established between them, either by direct historical evidence or 
by any positive test of philology. All that I maintain is, that certain 
special ethnic names have everywhere prevailed amongst them, and 
that, either from ancient monuments, or from tradition, or from the 
dialects now spoken by their descendants, we are authorised to infer 
that, at some very remote period, before the rise of the Semitic or 
Arian nations, a groat Scythic population must have overspread 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, speaking languages all more or less dissi- 

* Lepsius raiaoa the historic period of Egypt at least as high as 4000 ac. ; and 
Mods. Gubpicau, in his exccllout work *‘Sur I’lnegalltd dcs Races Humaines*' 
(tom. i. p. 307), assumes, as an establtslied’fact, that history is to he traced beyond 
the year 5000 ac. When I speak of historic and prec-historic periods in this 
memoir, I refer especially (o Semitic records. * 
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milar in their vocabulary, but possessing in common, certain organic 
characteristics of grammar and construction. I will now briefly follow 
the various supposed lines of colonization. In Susiaua, the chief seat 
of the Cush, we have the Scythic inscriptions of Susa and Elymais, 
and tlie Scythic names of Kiaaluy Cossma, Shns, Afar, &c., not forget- 
ting the traditions of the ^Ethiopian Memnon, and tho .d^thiopiau 
Copheus. Along tho line to India, the ^Ethiopians of Southern 
Persiji were known to Homer, Herodotus, and Strabo j the country 
cast of Kerman, was named Kitsan, throughout the Sassanian period ; 
the Brahui division of the BeUts rejoined their Cushite brethren in 
Mekran, by crossing from Arabia, and still speak a Scythic dialect ; 
while the names of Khoch and Belooch^ for ICus and Belus^ remain to 
tlie present day. Then we have Indo-Scythia, at the mouth of tho 
Indus, and the crowning fact, that all tho aboriginal (?) and prse-Arian 
languages of India are of the Scythic stock. In the Arabian penin- 
sula, traces of the old Cushite tongues are now almost extinct, but 
there is no tradition bettor supported than their existence at a not 
very remote period of history. I suspect, indeed, that there is a 
strong Scythic clcniout in the Himyaric itself, and that the character 
is very ancient, since there is a Babylonian cylinder in the British 
Museum, with a Himyaric legend, which, from tho stylo of art, 
cannot be later than the Achoomenian period. The passage of tho 
Cush into .Ethiopia probably took place at many different epochs ; 
the name indeed occurs, I believe, on the Egyptian monuments, as 
early as the twelfth dynasty; and it is now well known, that 
some of tho Abyssinian and neighbouring languages are of tho 
Scythic or Hamite stock. In the ancient Egyptian itself, more- 
over, there is probably an original Scythic element overlaid by 
Semitic forms, and the same may be said of the Berber. I would 
further class what is called tho Tvgga character, in the bilingual 
inscriptions of Numidia, with those remarkable legends which have 
been found in Sicily and Cyprus, and which, to a certain extent, 
resemble the Celto-lberian writings ; all these alphabets, at any rate, 
are especially distinguished from tho Phoenician, which was the only- 
other universal typo in the Mediterranean, and they must therefore 
belong to the primitive Scythic colonists. With regard to tho Scythic 
line which spread into Europe by Avay of Syria and Asia Minor, I 
have to state, that almost all the early cuneiform names, both of men 
and countries, throughout Western Asia, seem to be Scytlfic: a few 
are Ariaii, but in the early times, Semitic influence, as far as I can 
ascertain, must have been very limited. With'^he exception of tho 
Keuites, Kenizzites, au^ Kadmonites (and the Phceuicians from about 

S 2* • 
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B c. 1200), I take all the races of Syria mentioned in Scripture, as 
well as in the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, to have been 
Scyths ; and in Asia Minor, the only Arian nations which I recog- 
nise with any certainty, are Tubal and Meshccli. From Syria the 
Scyths probably crossed to Cyprus and Sicily, Southern France and 
Iberia, this line of emigration being w*ell marked in classic authors, 
and the modern Basque language attesting the Scythic origin of the 
Iberians. From Asia Minor, the great Scythic stream which passed 
into Europe, I suppose to have been Tyrrhcno-Pelasgic, and I refer 
to the ancient Etruscans, and more doubtfully to the modern Skipetarsj 
as a proof of the ethnic affinity of the early settlers. The whole Illyrian 
nation, indeed, including Macedonians, Epirotes, ^ and Albanians, may 
have been of the true Scythic family, as distinguished from tlie Arian 
Hellenes. The Pelasgians were probably Scytho-Ariaiis, as the 
Etruscans were Scytho-Semites ; and in this distinction between the 
compound character of the barbaric element which prevailed resi)ec- 
tively in Greek and Latin, wc see perhaps the reason of the predomi- 
nance of Semitisms in the latter language, as compared with the former. 

For the Scythic population of Persia anterior to the Arian immi- 
gration, the inquiry which I am now pursuing into tho true character 
of tho Zoroastrian Medcs affords the best argument. The Scythic 
version of tho Achmracnian tablets, is alone an evidence of the utmost 
weight ; and notwithstanding all Dr. Hincks has written to the con- 
trary, I am persuaded that the groundwork of the language of tho 
said inscriptions is also Scythic and not Arian. Tho modern Arme- 
nian has been subjected to a much greater degree of Arian influence, 
but even there the Scythic element is perceptible, while the modern 
Georgian is probably the direct representative of tho ancient Scythic, 
spoken in the time of Herodotus by tho Cush or i3iIthiopians of 
Chalcis. Remark also, that tho Scyths introduced the same names 
of Albania and Iberia in this quarter, which their kindred colonists 
applied to Greece and Spain ; Iberia being in all probability the very 
same name as Ahar or Avar, which followed them in all their migra- 
tions. I put no faith whatever in the Chinese derivation of tho 
Persian Kushariy nor in the arrival from tho far east of the Scythians 
who subverted tho Greek kingdom of Bactria. These tribes were in 
reality the descendants of the aboriginal Persian Cush, who preceded 
the Arians ,* and the Parthian empire, established with such extraor- 
dinary facility, was but tho recovery of Scythic supiiemacy, which 
had been interrupted for a time by the Arian Achmmenidcs. Thus, 
Armenian historian^ always name tho eastern Parthians KusJiariy 
and acknowledirc their own connexion with them. Moses of Chorene 
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gives to each of the four great divisions of Persia, that is, to Media, 
Elyinais, Persis, and even Aria, the generic name of Kmh ; and tho 
Rushan are constantly mentioned hy Firdousi as the aboriginal race. 
Even in modern Persian, the Scythic element is very clearly to bo 
traced. 1 shall not pretend to pursue the steps of tho Scyths 
beyond the Caucasus, but we ample evidence of their progress 
in the languages still spoken in Europe by the Lapps, the Fins, tho 
Esthonians, and tho Magyars, as well as by the several divisions of tho 
Ugrians in Asia, comprising the Woguls, Ostiaks, and at least one 
tribe of Samoyedes, and by the scanty and diminishing sections of tho 
same nation on tho west of tho Volga, known to the Russians under 
the names of Mordwins, Chcromisses, Wotiaks, and Zyrianians. There 
is little in this sketch, I believe, which is now to ethnography, but it 
will serve to explain my general view of the ethnic afilnities of tho 
Persian Scyths. 

To return, however, to tho moro particular illustration of tho 
Babylonian Scyths ; I would remark in the first place on tjjo namo 
of Medes, which Berosus gives to tho particular branch or sect that 
established a kingdom at Babylon, in the twenty-fifth century b.c. j 
a namo, moreover, which in other authors, in allusion to a common 
Zoroastrian faith, is constantly replaced by Bactrians. Now the 
Medes and Bactrians of a later age were undoubtedly Arians ; but 
1 fully believe that, at the period of which Berosus is writing, tho 
countries known to the Greeks as Media and Bactria, were really inha- 
bited by Scyths. , 

Tho Namriy at any rate, whom I tako to bo the descendants of tho 
praQ-Scmitic Babylonians, held, during the period of Assyrian supre- 
macy, the entire range of Zagros, together with the conterminous 
territory of Media ; and to prove their ethnic relationship, I state the 
following facts ; the Namriy in the inscriptions, are always joined with 
the Elymmaiis;^ Ilumba-negaSy indeed, tho contemporary of Sargon, 
was king of tho two nations,® and the Elymman inscriptions, both 
from Susa and from Elymais Proper, are most positively in a Scythic 
dialect. Again, Mr. Norris has shown good reason for assigning tho' 

> Thus, the King of Babylon assembles against Shamas^phul, on one side the 
Aramaeans and Cbaldaeans, on the other the Elym&eans and Namii. It must be 
confessed that, on the Nimrud obelisk, the kings of tho Namri have Semitic names, 
that is, names compounded of tho Assyrian gods ; and the same remark applies in 
some cases to the kings of Elymais ; but I suspect that these are instances of a 
foreign nomenclature, or that tho Assyrians translated the ScytMc vernacular 
names. At any rate, in the inscriptions of Susa aud Elymais, tho name of a 
Semitic god has never yet been found. ^ ^ 

^ This association is not clearly given in the published inscriptions of Khur* 
sabad ; but on Mods. Place’s new cylinders of Sargou it b distinctly e^ted. 
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Scythic rersion of the famous trilingual Achsemenian records to a 
people who were either identical, or immediately cognate, with the 
inhabitants of Susiana or Elymais ; since, in the catalogue of the 
Satrapies, the country named 'Uwaj{ov Khuzj^) in the Persian, 
and Elam in the Babylonian,* is the only name which is replaced in 
the Scythic column by an independci# geographical title, that title 
being Afaiiiy a still more important fact, however, is, that in the same 
catalogue, the Babylonian name which replaces the Persain Saha or 
'^aKai, and which, misled by tho doubtful form of the initial letter, I 
formerly read as Gimiriy and proposed to identify with the 
turns out, on a nearer inspection of the cuneiform text, to be the iden- 
tical ethnic title of Nammiriy with which the independent inscrip- 
tions of Assyria have already rendered us so familiar. One division 
of these Sacm or Nanimiri are also placed in the Nakhsh-i-Rustain 
catalogue, as the immediate neighbours of the Babylonians and Assy- 
rians, and they are further designated by the specific title of Tigra 
Kliuda in the Persian, Rappa in tho Babylonian, that is the archers,” 
in apparent allusion to the old national characteristic of a passion 
for the chase.® 


1 I may here mention that in one of my vocabularies the phonetic power of 
Elam is assigned to tho character and that there 

is accordingly no longer any doubt ns to the Babylonian name of Susiana. 

This correction was first brought to my notice by Mr. Norris, who disco veered 
the error in copying, by pantograph, the Babylonian paper casts of the Bisitun 
Inscription deposited with the lioyal Asiatic Society ; and, on referring to my own 
note book, 1 found that I had in both passages copied the initial letter for tho 

Babylonian name of tho Sacm as which is equivalent to tho Assyrian 

, but had afterwards altered the form to >-yy , on the authority of 


Westorgaard and Tasker’s copies of the Babylonian tablet at Nakbsh-i-Rustam. 
1 have no doubt now but that or is the true form of tho 

initial sign. 

2 The Babylonian is probably to be compared with 

“archers,” in Job, xvi. 13, and perhaps bas the same inean- 

T - T V 

ing in Gen. xxi. 20. Compare also the names of Sarancas and Cbmant, both 
signifying “archers,” and the general name of “ the nation of archers” applied by 
the Armenians to tho Tartars. See St. Martin’s Armenia, tom. II. p. 439. 

Before quitting the subject of the Namriy 1 must give some further illustra- 
tions of their habitat and their connexion with the Sacm. In the Assyrian 
Insoriptions they are usually the first nation met with after crossing the lesser 
Eab and approaching the mountain barrier of Zagros (compare the expeditions of 
16th, 25th, and Slst year of the Assyrian king on the Nimrud Obelisk). 
Their principal settlement^ therefore, was in tho modern plain of &heherizor; and 
here, at the time of tlie Arab conquest, the capital, now marked by the extensive 
ruins of Yassin Teppehy WM stiU named Nimrah, It is true that the early Arab 
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To trace in any detail the ethnic relations of the Babylonian 
Scyths would occupy more time than I can conveniently spare ; but 
I must at any rate note a few of the leading points which refer to 
them. Their connection with Egypt on the one hand, and with 

geographers, Ibn Khordadbeh, &c., who were always seeking for Persian etymo- 
logies, read this name as nim ax rdt, *and pretended it was so called from being 
half~way between the iire-tomple of Shiz (or Ganzaca) and Ctesiphon ; but I con- 
sider this explanation to be certainly spurious, and prefer regarding Nimrah as a 
genuine relic of the old Scythic inhabitants. 

Again, there is no doubt but that the title Nim^ruz (meridies) was applied to 
countries by the Persians of the Sassanian ago, to denote a southorn position (see 
J3dn-dohesh, Moses Chorenensis, and Massudi) ; but this geographical indication 
will by no means explain the application of the name of Nimroz to the province of 
Seistan, winch was in fact to tlie cast or north-east of all the great Persian settlo- 
ments. Bearing in mind, then, that Seistan, Segestan, or 2aKaiTT/)vrjy was inlia- 
hited by tlic Sac® division of the Persian Scyths, at least as early as the time of 
Isidore of Charax, docs it not seem probable that the title of Nimruz is a mere 
corruption of the Scythic name of Namri, nearly, in fact, reproducing tho biblical 
form of Nimrod f The ethnic affinity of these Sacae is at any rate proved by their 
association with the Scythic Kushan to the north and the Scythic Turan and 
Kusan immediately to the south ; and it is certainly, therefore, not a little curious 
to find them designated by the same name which is applied to the Persian Sahd in 
the Babylonian version of the Acinemeuian tablets. My own idea of tho con- 
nexion between the Naniri and Sacae is simply this, that tho names were given to 
the Scythian hunters'* by the Semites and Arians respectively, to denote their 
passion for the chase, the one race using as a type the hunting leopard, and tho 
other the hunting dog. 1 will mention, at any rate, another instance of the asso- 
ciation of the leopard and dog, w'hich may be accidental, but which certainly seems 
to me worthy of bcingmoticed. St. James of Seruj, describing the idols which wero 
anciently worsliipped at Edcssa, Harran, and in the neighbouring countries, assigns 
Bel and Nebo to the former place, and Sin and Heel Shemin, or “ the moon and 
sun" to the latter ; he then goes on, ba bar Nimra va Mari di Kalbuti, Tardtd 
va Gadlat.’*'* Assemanni supposes all these to be names of Chaldeean idols at 
Harran, and accordingly translates “the leopard son (Bacchus), the dog lords 
Tarata and Gadlat but I take Bar Nimra and Mari di Kalbuti to be geographical 
names, to denote, that is, the tribes who worshipped Atargatis and Gadlat, or 
Venus and Diana, two particular deities being throughout assigned to cacli locality; 
If it be so, then Bar Nimra, ,or the “ leopard sons,” will he tho Scythian Nimii, 
and Mari di Kalbuti will be the “ Sacan Medes," who may, at the time in 
question, have inhabited the skirts of Taurus. At any rate, the Chaldaeans of 
Harran, wh 9 Se books we still have, certainly never worshipped “leopards” or 
“ dogs;” and if the names, therefore, in St. James do really designate idol^, they 
were the personifications of the ancient Scythic tribe.s. The Syriac passage is 
further of interest in giving us the true orthography ((AiiZ) of the Greek 
Atargatis, which also occurs in the Talmud (Dc Idol, c, 1, f. 11, h) as 
The Syriac Tar'atd and Gadlat are no doubt the two supremo goddesses of the 

Inscriptions, and to adopt the mosj 

common types of expression ; but there is no reason tqsuppose that the Syrian 
names were used at l^ineveh and Babylon; On the coSlrary, Venus was almost 
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Mcjfliji and Bactrica on tlic other, ia admirably illustrated by an ancient 
Greek fragment preserved in the Paschal Chronicle with regard to the 
eponymous hero Mesraim, and to the following efiect. “ This is the 
Egyptian Mesraim, who afterwards inhabited towards the cast, and 
colonized Bactria, and named Inner Persia the Asoa of the great 
Indies — from this source impiety spread abroad throughout the world, 
for Mesraim was the inventor of those wicked arts named astrology 
and magic, and w’as the same whom the Greeks named Zoroash'r.’^^ 
Now the Scythic colonization of Egypt which is hero indicated, must 
have taken place of course in the prm-historic period; but tbo encroach- 
ments of tho Scyths to the oast, that is, their gradual extension over 
Media and Persia, and as far as Bactria, where they came in contact 
with pure Arian races, was probably owing to "their displacement by 
tho Semites in Western Asia at the first dawn of history. I siisj)ect, 
moreover, that owing to this displacement, a second Scythic immigra- 


cortainly loiown to tlie Assyrians as Ishlar^ and to tlio Babylonians as Nann, To 
the phonetic name of Diana, I have no positive clue as yet; but Dr. Irliucks is 

certainly wrong in suggesting Gulay for >->- T -ET is tho same goddess 

with *"^1’ ’"’“T yj, asmay 


be proved by a host of examples ; and the ideographs for the other goddess aro 

H m - H <\V’ - -TIL - -T 

or .4 - In one instance only have I ever found 


substituted for ^^***'^ ** ^ primitivo Chaldscan brick, before 

a duo diatinction probably had been established. 

I also observe, in that most important list of the Chaldccan gods of Ilarran given 
in tho Fihrist, Bel, tho destroyer of the Nemonr (or Nimrt), joined with B^iltis, 
tho protectress of tho Maari (or Medes). See Jour. Asiat., lircl Ser. vol. aIT. 
p. 2(»7. This list would he invaluable; if a correct MS. of the Pihrist could bo 
consulted. 

1 This passage, moreover, seems to me to afford a most valuable ex})lanation 
of the celebrated Zoroastriaii notice of Arnobius, which has been so much dis- 
cussed, and so variously understood. I would freely translate the passage as 
follows : — “ Let us now speak of the Cushite Zoroaster at the torrid zone, tlie 
Maglan of Inner Asia, a Biictrian if we agree with Hermippus, and let him be 
compared with tho Armenian Zoroaster, whose exploits are related by Ctesias in 
his first hook; or with the nephew and disciple of Hostanes, called Erus Pam- 
phylius.” The only novelty which I propose is to understand Quisy which is non- 
sense as the text now stands, to denote a. Cushite. The torrid zone, then, exactly 
answers to the Greek idea of .^Ethiopia and “ ah interiore orbe ” will be the same 
as Tt)v tffwrf par It is impossible to say whether “ Bactriaiius is given 

on tlie authority of Hermippus or Ctesias ; but from Cephalion we may infer that 
the latter author did really assort the Armenian descent of Zoroaster ; and “Arinc- 
nius, Pamphylius, Erus,” agrees, moreover, with Plato. See the elaborate discussion 
of the passage in questioiPlm Stanley’s Philosophy, p. 758, ^ 
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tioii to Africa did in reality take place about the same period, for the 
Amb traditions of tlio movements of the Cush (immediately cognate 
be it remembered both with Nimrod and Mizraiin) before the settle- 
ment of the Semitic Joctanides in Arabia, and the Egyptian traditions 
of the Shepherd invasion, are singularly in accordance with such a 
theory, both chronologically and in the employment of certain charac- 
teristic ethnic names. To the connexion of the Elamites and Namri, 
or of CulsIi and Nimrod, I have more than once referred. These 
Islamites I have further stated to bear in the Achajineniau ago tho 
vernacular title of Afar or Amr^ and I have now to add that at an 
earlier period tlicy had also tho vernacular title of which indeed 

they imposed ujjon their capital.- If then we find that at the. exact 
period of history wlfcn we can show the Kamri and Elamites to have 
been displaced from Babylonia by Semitic races, Scythic tribes bearing 
the names of Shos and Amr swarmed into Egypt and supplanted tho 
native rulers, it is surely only reasonable to connect the two events 
together. T leave, however, to the appreciation of professed Egypto- 
logers, this identification of the barbarian Shos or IIi/c-sos, and tlieir 
famous capital of Avaris, with the Scythic Shns and Avars of Elymais 
and Babylonia, merely drawing attention, firstly to tho fact that tho 
city of Avai^is (a sacred namoy* is stated to have been built as a pro- 
tection n.gixiiist tho growing [»owcr of tho Semites, and secondly, to 
tho identical juxtaposition of the same two names in a later age, at 
another principal point of Scythic settlement. I allude to the K%ishan 
of Khorassan, and to their capital city, which in tho time of Alex- 

1 For Mr. Norris’s opinion on the Afar of Susiana, see Journ. R. A. S.> 
voSX V. p. 3 and l(i4. The Ainardi of the Greeks may have been a branch of 
the same Scythic family ; Imt I doubt myself tliat there was any close or imme- 
diate connexion between them and tlic Afar of Suaiana. I sec traces of the latt*3r 
name in the ^00*13^ NOHDISM, ©I I'-^ra v. G, and iv. 0, thcbo 

compounds being probably “ the Sacan Afar” and “the Afar of Sittaco.” Afru^ 
niyeh^ the ancient name of Wasit, may be derivtjd from tho same source; and 
there is also an Ahara in the rcutiugerian Table near the site of, if not identical 
with, Niifer. 

* In tho Scythic inscription of Susa, the name of 
Su&inaga^ occurs in almost every line— compare Ilcb. Ezra iv. 1). 

Tho Assyrians wrote simply V ^^^haUy like the lleb. 

3 Mens. Caussin de Perceval (Hist, dcs Arabes, tom. i, p. 13) has already 
remarked on tho evident connexion between the Arab traditions of the conquest of 
Egypt by Shedddd, and his residence at Awar^ the after site of Alexandria, with 
Manetho’s account of the Hyesos invasion, and tho building of tho city of Avaris, 
BO named octto Tipb$ OioXoyiag. 
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atider boro the name of Sownta ; but which was afterwards known as 
Ahar shahar or the city of the Avars ; the title of Nishapoor^ by which 
it is designated at prosent^ dating only from the time of the Sas- 
saniahs.^ 

It would extend too much this preliminary inquiry into the 
predecessors of the Semites in Babylon, if I were to pursue the 
ramified migrations of the Cush, or to trace in any detail the connec- 
tion of the various tribes and races who gave the Greek name of 
Ethiopia to the country of their settlement ; this name being found, as 
it is well known, in ancient times, in Southern Persia and in India, 
in Susiana, Arabia, and Abyssinia, at Colchis upon the Euxine, in 
Southern Syria, along the uortheini coasts of Africa, and even in 
Spain. Nor is the subject, however interesting, immediately related 
to the present inquiry, for the Cush or Elamites, although of a kin- 
dred stock, wore not identical with the Babylonian Scyths. . Of more 
importance is it to show the real nature of the connexion between 
these Scyths and the Medcs, to which I have more tlian once alluded. 
Prom the Toldoth Beni Noah it is only fair to infer that the Japhetic 
ra(jcs were spread very extensively over Northern Persia and Asia 
Minor, and that they had oven penetrated into Europe, at least as 
early as the diffusion of the Scyths; — Slavonians, Medcs, Armenians, 
and Greeks, are recognised in Genesis among the offshoots of this 
race, and two other great divisions, Tubal and Meshech, which are 
named in the same list,* retained their primitive seats along the range 

* I liave* noticed the ancient ethnic relationship of the Kushan of Khonassaii 
in a j>rcceding note, and now add ii few words regarding their later history. 
Under the disguised Chinese form of Kwei-shwanp tliey aro well knowi^to 
Indian nuniisinatists, being the particular race who, under the name of the Kad- 
phiscs dynasty, occupied Afghanistan about the period of the Christian era. In 
the title of Kojoulo wo have probably a trace of the ethnic miftie, and h'onoko is 
the very epithet which, according to Suliniis, these Scyths applied to their Persian 
neighbours. The point, however, on which I particularly insist is, that the suc- 
cessive tribes of Scythians who Overran Bactria and Upper India, between the 
Greek conquest and the era of Islam, were the aborigines of Persia, and did not 
come from the frontiers of China. The Szus of the Chinese are the Shus or Shos^ 
wlio had their capital at Soucria in the time of Alexander. The *A(rtoi (perhaps 
the Azes of the coins and Asvas of the Puranas) may bo the ’Atroa rAv fityaXuv 
'li'c^wr, the name given to Eastern Persia byj;he Zoroastrian Scyths, aobotding 
to the legend in the Paschal Chronicle. At any rate, the Toxapoi, joined with the 
Asii and Sncaraiili by Strabo, and also mentioned by Trogus Pompeius, were 
settled in the Armenian mountains in the time of SeUnaclierib. It is only, indeed, 
thmgh Persia^ that a Semitic alphabet, and the Semitic worship of l^anaia or 
Venus, could have been introduced into Bactria by the Scythic invaders. 

‘ See tlic names of Gomer, Ma^i, Javan, Tubal, Mesheoh, Ashkenaz, and 
Togarmah, Gen, x. 2, 3. * 
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of Taurus, until a late period of the Assyrian empire.' Tho Medcs, 
however, though sprung from a Japhetic source, must have been, 

I think, at a very early period merged in the overpowering masses of 
their Scythic neighbours; at any rate, when they first appear in 
history they are not to be distinguished from true Scythians, and they 
seem moreover to have retained all the characteristics of tho family of 
their adoption, both as to manners, language, and religion, until at 
a late epoch of history they were to a certain extent ro-Arianized 
by contact with the Persians, and perhaps by the junction of fresh 
colonies from tho east. 

The identity of the Zoroastrian Modes with the Nimrod of Scrip- 
ture, has been already suggested upon strong authority ; hut there 
are even stronger argilnicnts remaining to prove the general Scythic 
cliaractcr of the race. In tho first place, when Herodotus states that 
the ancient name of Media was Aria, I cannot at all admit the con- 
nexion which is generally assumed between this title and tho Aryti’- 
vartta of India., for there is nothing whatever to show that tho term 
Arian was used by the Greeks, cither ethnically or geographically, in 
the sense in w^hich wc now employ it, before tho time of Alexander. 
It seems to mo far more probable that at the remote epoch to which 
Herodotus alludes, Aria must have been used as synonymous, or at 
any rate as a kindred term, with Nlmr, and in this conjecture I 
am supported by a very remarkable passage of the Arab historian 
Massoudi, who is a most excellent authority on the subject of ancient 
oriental traditions. In explaining the application to the city of 
Babylon of tho name of Iran-Sheher^ he observes that, according to 
some, the true orthography should be Arian-shehery which signifies in 
Nab^thman, ^Hho city of Lions,” and that this name of Lion designated 
tho kings of Assyria, who bore the general title of Nimrud.* Another 

' Thero is no geographical indication better established in tho inscrip- 
tions of Assyria, than the location of the T — T? If and 
y^ y][ ^bat ^ th© TupM and Muskai^ in tho countries 

which intervened between Syria and Cappadocia. ^ ■ r=r ^ 5K 

Kummuhha^ or Kwfcay^M;, was a part of Muska; and the king of this country, 
who paid tribute to Tiglath Pfleser II., was named Kustaapa^ which is evidently 
an Arian compound. The kings of the Moschi and Comraagene, who con- 
tended with Tiglath Pileser I. (about b.c. 1130), have names of a very uncertain 
etymology, but which cannot possibly be Semitic; they are^-lst, KMilteru^ son 
of KalilterUf son of JsarupinrSihusun ; and 2ndly, Shadilteru, son of Khat^ 
tukhin, 

* For this important extract froin Massoudrs Teulihy see Notice des Mann- 
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proof of Median and Scytliic amalgamation is to bo drawn from the 
application of the title which the Medes held among their Arian 
nciglibours. This title was usually written Mar^ and it gave rise, no 
doiibty not only to the Persian traditions of Zohak and his snakes^ 
but to the Armenian traditions also of the dragon dynasty of Media^ 
the word Mar having in Persian' the signification of snake.’* 
Hence then are wo to explain the assimilation by Sallust of the names 
of Mauri and Med% in the tradition of the Median colonization of 
Mauritania,® which he substitutes for the ^Ethiopian colonization of 
Ephorus; and hoiico too it may be iuhjrred that the Mauri whom tho 
Argonauts found at Colchis,^ and the Mares whom Herodotus places 
in the same vicinity, were Scythian Medcs associated with Scytliic 
yEthiopians. 

There is nothing positive to be ascertained from the Assyrian 
inscriptions with regard to tho ethnic relations of the early Medes. 
Neither in tho annals of Tiglatb Pilcser I. (about n.c. 1130), nor in 
those of Assliur-alch-'pal, nearly three centuries later, does the name 
of tho Modes occur, although the eastern expeditious of those monarchs 
are described beyond tho mountain barrier of Assyria.* Tho name of 
Mad is first met M'ith in tho eastern wars of Shalman, at tho close of 
tho eighth century B.c., and it is there applied to a race dwelling 

Bcrits, tom. VIII. p. 143. It is, indeed, all tho more interesting to find this 
assimilation of Arian with Nimriid, that Massoudl himself was evidently not awaro 
of the connexion between and *10^. 

• T “ T 

^ See Moses of Choreno, lib. ii. c. 43, and, in fact, all tlic Armenian historians 
and geographers. 7’he dragon race of Media is also constantly mentioned in 
Moses of Chorene, from the old traditions, 

- Barbara lingua Mauros pro Medis appellantes.” — Sail, de Bell. Jugurth. 

^ Argonaut, verse 74*2. Tor the yRthiopiaiis or Scyths of Colchis, see all the 
authorities collected by Bocliart, Phalcg., lib. iv. c. 31 ; and in Larcbcr*a Hero- 
dotus, tom. II. p. 373. 

* The names of the countries subdued by Tiglath Pilcser beyond the mountains 
to the east arc difficult to be read, and absolutely unknown in later history. They 
arc — 

^yy- th 

"y ^ ^r<r 

It >HRf- 5=yyy=»>*'i 

V. Vi m *^y 

Asshur-akh^pal crossed the mountains more to the south, after ravaging Upper 
Babylonia, and perhaps, ttvieforc, never entered Media Proplfcr. 
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beyond tlie Namrl and adjoining tho JJartsa} Tha same habitat 
is assigned to the Medes, both in the annals of Shainas Phul, wlio 
was the son of Slialmiin, and in the disjointed fragments which wo 
alone possess of the conquests of Tiglath Pilescr IL, who established 
the lower dynasty of Assyria in B.c. 747.® Under tho later kings 
tho notices of the Modes arc more full and satisfactory. Sargon 
conducted two expeditions against them, and founded cities in their 
country. Media is fii-st characterized at this period as ruhuta or the 
remote,” the title being the same which is borne by Judma, and 
an indication being thus atfoiuled of tho eastern and western limits 
of tho Assyrian empire. Media is further i^tatcd in all the inscrip- 
tions of Sargon, to ba a dependency of which latter country 

was also famous for a valuablo niineKil product. When Sennacherib 
records his reception of tribute from Media, he especially notes that 
it was a country which had never been brought in subjection to 
Assyria by the kings his fathers ; and this same testimony to Median 


J The Bartsa seem to have dwelt between the Namri and the Medes (See 
Nimrud Obelisk, Is. 120 and lOo), I now rpicstion whether this name can repre- 
scTit tlio Persians. The first authentic notice of the Persians is, I think, in a late 
inscription of Sennacherib, where the Partm aro associated 

with the Elyinoeans, as allies of the Chaldoeaiis and Arainsoans, in an attempt made 
by the sou of Merodach Baladan to drive out the governor who had been placed 
by the Assyrian kinjj iii charge of Babylonia. 

2 What I particularly remark in tho geographical nomenclature of Media is 
the constant use of hin or kind^ evidently as a prefix or attixof locality ; and as this 
same term was further extensively used among the nations of Asia Minor, I compare 
it with the Turkish kend^ ratlier than with tho Semitic ]p, 

® If the name of tliis country is really to be read Bikni^ 

1 can offer no possible explanation of it. In some passages, however, the last 
letter is ^jy^j if this form be correct, the entire name will be Bikraty which 
nearly answers to the Vaekeret of the Vendidad, denoting, as I think, Khorassan. 
I may also observe that the stone yy for which Bikai or Bikrat 

was celebrated (sec B. M. Series, p. 24, 1. 9), is almust certainly the lapis lazuli, 
as it applies to the enamelled bricks of Babylon and Nineveh ; and this product no 
doubt came to Assyria from Khorassan or Bactria. 

I should wish to read the word y^ ^ Khasmai, and thus to compare the 
Babylonian name for tiie lapis lazuli with tho Egyptian Chesbet ; but I am not sure 
that yy has in any case the power of Khas, According to the ordinary power of tho 
letters we might rea^ either Khamal or Khasat^ but T still lean to Klmsmat. The 
lapis lazuli was taken to Egypt from Babylon. 
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independence k twice repeated by Esarbaddon.^ Again, during the 
reign of the eon of Esarliaddou, of whose annals we have numerous 
fragments, Media appears to have remained at peace with Assyria, 
and I put no faith therefore either in the Median history of Ctesias^ 
nor oven in the narrative of Herodotus, so far as regards the Median 
revolt and the first two kings Dejoces and Phraortes.® 

It was Cyaxarcs, probably, who, at the head of a new immigration 
from the eastward, re-established an Arian supremacy over the 
Scythic Modes, and afterwards invaded Assyria with the united forces 

1 See B. M. Series, p. 24, 1 0, and 25, 22. The Sennacherib passage is in the 
34th line of Grotefi'iid^s Cylinder. 

- There is a JJaiukka carried off from Armenia by Sargon, and placed in 
Hamath ; but no other name occurs at all resembling Arj’ioKijg in the annals of 
Sargon, althougli, according to the dates of Herodotus, they must have been con- 
temporaries. It seems to me, indeed, that Herodotus has fallen into tho same 
error in distinguishing Aiiiotctji: and *A<Trvdyr;c, which we find in the Zend Avesta 
itself, where the name of “ the biting snake,” personifying Media,— which is given 
in the Vendidad in full as Jjh dahdha (in the nom.), is abbreviated to Dahaka 
alone, in the hymn to the god Uoma : the same tradition, however, of the destruc- 
tion of the snake by 2'hriiaon or Feridun, wbicli typifies the transfer of power from 
the Modes to tlie Persians, appl} ing to both the names (sec Journal As. 1844, 
p. 498). By the Dejoces of Herodotus, I understand the genuine Median nation, 
the Mar or snakes ; and I further suspect that he took his Phraortes from the 
Frawartish of Bisituii, who was the antagonist of Darius Ilystaspcs, and did really 
gain great advantages over the Persians. I am Supported, indeed, in this explana- 
tion, not only by the negative evidence of tho Assyrian inscriptions, during tho 
su])puscd reigns of Dejoces and Phraortes, hut by the fact that Diodorus substi- 
tutes the name of Cyaxarcs for the Dejoces of Herodotus, and by the remarkable 
boast of both the rebel leaders, Frawartish of Media, and Chitratakhma of 
Sagartia, that they were of tlie race of Huwakhshaira^ or Cyaxarcs, in allusion, as 
it would seem, to the well-known chief of some great and recent Arian immigration. 
The Sagartii W'ere a race who, according to Herodotus, spoke the same language 
os the Achcemeniau Persians ; but they iuliabitod far to the cast of the Caspian 
Gates, and at first sight, therefore, it seems difficult to understand how a native 
Sagailian could have claimed to he of the blood royal of Media. If we assume, 
however, that the great Arian immigration took place in the first half of the seventh 
century n.c., everything cornea out satisfactorily. Acliocmencs, the leader of tlie 
I’crsian division, was the fifth ancestor of Darius Hystaspes. Cyaxares, or 
Iluwakhshairay leader of a cognate division of Sagartians, w^as tho third ancestor 
of Cyrus. The former turned to the south and took possession of Persis; the latter 
proceeded duo west from Khorassan, leaving colonies along tlie mountains south 
of the Caspian, and gradually established an Arian supremacy over the Scythic 
Medes, an event for which we have the direct authority of Herodotus himself. All 
this is singularly in accordance both with the line of immigration indicated in tlie 
Vendidad, and ‘with the traditions of Feridun at Damawend and along the Elburz. 
It further, too, explains a host of difficulties, not only in regard to dates, but witli 
respect to the linguistic and^ religious relationship of the Modes and Persiaus of 
history. 
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of tho two races. If, indeed, wo compare the statement of Herodotus, 
regarding the relative position of the Scytha and Modes, with tho 
identification already established between the Namri and the Saca), 
and tho undoubted evidence of the location of the former race along 
the mountain barrier of Assyria and Babylonia during all the later 
period of the Assyrian empire, we cannot help seeing that the Scythic 
must have been the old and predominating element in Media, and tho 
Arian the new infusion ^ ; and if we further observe that in the Greek 
writers from the time of Alexander downwards, the Sacm and Cadusii 
are so mixed up with the Northern Modes as to be absolutely unclisr 
tinguishablo from them, while there is the not less important fact 
that the second column of the tri-lingual inscriptions of the Achao- 
menidm, which has hitherto for many good and sufficient reasons 
borne the title of Median, is now found to bo written in a boiiArfide 
Scythic dialect, and to bo evidently addressed as their vernacular 
language to the general mass of the subjects of the Great King, as 
distinguished from tho native Persians and the concjiiered Babylonians; 
the scheme which I have proposed for defining the ethnic affinities of 
the Modes really seems to afibrd the only explanation possible. 

But there is still another corroboration of this scheme to bo dmwu 
from the Zoroastrian religion and from the native traditions of Persia. 
Magism, or the faith of Zoroaster, which prevailed at Babylon before 
the establishment of Chaldman power,'* and which was maintained in 

1 It is probable,^ indeed, that this connexion of the Scyths with the earlier 
Medes is indicated by the name of their king, Madyas^ who was the antagonist of 
Cyaxares; and it may bo further observed that the building of Agbatana by 
Dejoccs is a mere type of astronomical Magism, the seven walls being the seven 
concentric spheres of the heavens, each ruled by its dominant planet, and charac- 
terized by its particular colour. That a nation, moreover, which held all Asia in 
subjection, and was strong enough to march from Assyria to Palestine in order to 
attempt tlie conquest of Egypt, should havo been suddenly annihilated at a small 
dinner party, is a fiction so gross that it could hardly have imposed evou on the 
credulity of Herodotus. 

* In order to explain more fully the view which I take of the primitive Zoroas- 
trian faith, of its relationship on the one hand to l^heisni, before the latter merged 
into idolatry, and on the other to Dualism, and of the respective attribution of 
these three faiths in Western Asia to the Scyths, Semites, and Arians, I venture 
to append some further illustrations in a note. Moses of Chorene (p. 17), after 
quoting the Bcrosiaii Sybil and some old Greek traditions of Olyinpiodoms, states, 
as a well-known fact, that tho people of tho east termed Zerwan^ Svm or Shein ; 
and that the memory of the conflict between the three Noachide brothers, and the 
rise of their respective names, were preserved in the popular songa of Armenia 
to his day. Now Zerwan is, as I have said before, in all probability, the Ziru^banit 
of the inscriptions, which is the ordinary epithet of liel^ or Beliis, evidently tho 
prototype of the Scnulic race. At the same time, a host of ancient traditions, both 
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Persia and Media up to the period of the Acha3nicniaii supremacy, was 
certairdy the special religion of the Scytlis, and was antagonistic botli 

Christian and Talmudic (collected by Bochnrt, Phaleg. col. 204 ; and Stanley, 
Chald. Philosopli., p. 7G0), idcntiiied the Greek Zoroaster with Ham. I tliereloro 
think it almost certain that Zerwati and Zoroaster are antithetical names aj»plied to 
tlie Semites and Scyths. To explain the name of Zoroaster, or Ziru-ishlar, I 
further observe that, during the conflict of the brothers, their sister Asicria con- 
veyed away the children of one of them to th(‘ far east, or tlio borders of Biietria. 
(The S}bil says this of Sheiu; but I understand it of Ham.) Hero, then, avu have 

the exact word H ^<n A Ziru-ishiar^ or “ the seed of Asteria,” 

for the primitive Noachido race which emigrated from Babylonia to Bactria ; and 
we have further an admirable illustration of the Greek traditions, wliich conuecred 
Zoroaster, the founder of the Magian religion, on one side with Bactria, and on 
tile other with the Ilamite Nimrod in Babylonia. 

Pursuing this subject, I conjecture that there w^as to a certain extent an 
interchange of knowledge and redigious tenets between the Scyths and Semites 
b<‘fore their final separation. The Zoroastrians must liavi* imparted the elements 
of !Magism and astronomy to the Clialda:‘ans, while they n^ceived from them the 
worship of Ticl Ziru-hanit, typifying time. Hence, there is to ho explained the 
Greek identification of Bolus, the father of Niuns, witli Koorof; and hence we 
may sc’o the origin of the confusion of Z’meo/i with Zoroaster, as well as the r(‘asoii 
why Zerwan signified time ” in Zend (no satisfactory Sanscrit etymology having 
been found) ; and how it happened that Zerwan^ us the pe of a pure theism, 
came to be irregularly amalgamated with dualism in the rcdigioii of the Parsecs. 
A radical and irreconcilable distinction between theism and dualism, or the 
religion of Zerwan and the religion of Zoroaster, is juTcejitihle in all the Greek 
and Armenian accounts of tlic Magian faith, as w'dl as tliroughout the pages of the 
Zendavesta. Among later inquirers, ShehcriKtaiii alone seemo to have understood 
tills distinction in classifying the three divisions of Mayi .ns Zervminiych, or wtu’- 
shippors of infinite time ; Zoroastrians^ or true magi; and Thanatciyeh, or dualists; 
these divisions being referable to three primitive sources— Semitic theism, heftiro 
the introduction of idolatry; the Scythic worship of the elements; and the Oro- 
masdiun faith of the Ariaii Achtemenides. See, on this really interesting .subject, 
the second chapter of Wilson's Parai Religion ; note on Zcrvmny in Brockliaus’s 
Veiidhlad; Burnouf, in Jour. As., 1845, Avril, p. 27o; St. Martin's Armenia, 
vol. II. p. 477, &c. 

Whilst on the subject of the famous Zarwan aJearnna, or ‘‘time without bounds, 
regarding whom so much has been written with really so little success, 1 must add 
an illustration from the inscriptions vyliich, for the present, can be received only 
as a conjecture, but to which, nevertheless, I attach some importance. Tlio 
winged and horned bulls of Assyria are, perhaps, sometimes indicated by the words 

which are read phonetically by I)r. Hincks as 

illip or the bull idols ; but admitting even the correctness of the application 
of the names, I see very little for, and very much against, this reading. In one 

of my vocabularies, ^ITf ^ explained by 

singular, and ^y in the plural; that is, lamsu and lamassu^ lo 

wliich I cannot assign nn}^emitic equivalent. In another passage, how'cvcr, the 
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to tlic idolatry of tlic Somites and the Dualism of tlic Arlans. The 
religion descrihed Ijy Plcrodt)tns (Clio. C, 131 ), is not that of tlio 
Oroiiiazdian Persians, l>nG of tho Zoroastrian Scytlis.^ The early 
Aehmnieniaiis cvidcmtly abhorred Magisni ; Cambyscs on Jiis death- 
bed invoked his native gods to prevent the restoration of power to 


explanation of given as >->- tlirit is khaltfn^ whicli 

may Le derived from y^PT (Hiph. “to make strong”), or from y^y “ to exult.” 
TIkj second te.rm is explained hy >^y*^y ^^yy ^ *^y 

that is, Jcaraii in the singular, and karanu in the plural ; 
ami it seems to refer li 4 >tli to “ time” and to a class of animals, otlierwiso repre- 
sented by . I conjecture, therefore, tliat karcui is the llelji’cw ]np, and 

signifies, as in Arahie, Loth “ a horn ” and time” or eternity,” fyj)ified bv herns. 
Is not tlum, this karmi the Greek /eponoe (so written when referring to Ilelus) ? 
and is not Xcruutn akaraua “ Zerwaii the horned,” rather than merely “ time 
wiilioiit hounds” ? 1 do not certainly supposci the Nineveh hulls to represent the 

image of ^ Jiel-Zirn-fninU ; hut lln*y may 

have h('en (juihlems of strengLh and eti'riiity, and have bee n thus named lumusm 
karanu. As a further evidence that y 1” | horned] 

aiiiin.ds, I would also draw Dr, JUucks\<3 uttentioii to the fact that, on the Seniui- 
clierih hulls, the title is coiustuntly replaced by ^y y'^^^ 
that is, I think, “beasts of the field,” T>'I-y lu'Ing a determinative generally used 

for [horned] goai% and <r^-: or <y,- rAI saddi or siddi, 

being a well-known word answering to the Hebrew or 


It need not at all surprise us to find karaiiy “ time,”ausu eririg to the Greek Kp6i>oc, 
wdicn wo observe the near identity between the Bah\ Ionian 

khnratsu, “gold,” and yp7'<Tue, and a host of olher examples. Tho eonnexion 
whieli I have sought to establish between the wingisl ami horned hulls of Nineveh 
and I’erscjmlis, and the Zerwan akaraua of later tinies is a more important and inte- 
resting matter. I would suggest cvoii that I^iirius llystaspes gladly admitted tlier 
lionied tyj)e of eternity into his palace at IVrsepolis, not witljstan ding Ills hostility 
to the magi, because Zerwan, or Ziru-banit, was of Semilic origin, and did not 
form an essential part of Magism as it then stood. This intricate question, liow- 
ever, will not ho properly understood until we ascertain the meaning of the 

As‘^yriaii word wdiicli is WTitteu HR* 

banii or panil, and thus obtain an insight into thff 

mythic gciu'alogy of Bel us. 

^ I cannot too much insist on the importance of this remarkable notice of 
Herodotus, and on the striking contrast which liis doscrijitloii exhibits both to the- 
religion indieateii in tlic Aeluuinenian records and to the dualistic faith afterwards 
known to tlie Greelftj as ]Magism. • 


VOh. \V. 


T 
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the Ma^^ian Modes.' The usurpation of the Magian impostor in- 
volved a religious as much as a political revolution ; and the first care 
of Darius, on regaining the crown, was to restore the temples which 
his predecessor had destroyed, and to re-organizc the Oromazdian 
priesthood with their chaunts .and ceremonial service.® The slaughter 
of the Magi, indeed, which followed on this occasion, was celebrated 
by the Dualistic Persians for long afterwards as a national festival, 
during which the jjroscribod race wore unable to show themselves in 
the streets.® Tt is further to be observed that Herodotus expressly 
includes the M«agi among the tribes of Media; that Zoroaster is also 
generally designated by the Greeks as a Mode, or a Medo-Assyi’iaii, 
or a Modo-Persian and lastly, that the popular legends, which have 
almost always a foundation in (ruth, are unanimous in ascribing to 
Azerbaijan or Northern Media, the origin of the fire worship, and in 
regarding it us the chief seat of the Zoroastrian "religion ; notwith- 
standing that the historical records preserved in the cominciicing 
chapter of the Veiididad, distinctly show that the immigrants to whom 
the records belonged came from tlie far cast,® (probably from Imlia 
itself,) bringing of course tbeir peculiar doctrines with them; and 
notwithstanding that in this depository of the ancient national 
traditions, not only is Mtidia under its own name altogether unnoticed, 
but tlion^ is proof perhaps alTordcd that at the time of their compila- 
tion, the Ariaiis laid not come geographically in contact with the 
Western Modes, nor had Dualism been tainted with Magism. I will 


' TliJilia, c. do. 

Soe Bisitun Inscriptions, col. T. par, 14. 

® Herodotus, Thalia, c. ^9. The fchtival is also mentioned by Ctesias and 
Agathias. 

'* Observe, too, that DIno, the father of Clitarchns, and the oldest certain 
writer among the Greelfs on the subject of Magism, describcis in the same term.s 
tlie incantations with the divining rod practised by the Sejthian Magians and tlie 
!Medcs. (Schol. Nicand. Tlier. (il3.) From all the fragments, indeed, of Diiio 
that have survived (see Muller’s Fragments, vol. II. p. (18), I should suppose that 
be treated exclusively of pure Magism, and did not take any note of the dualistic 
heresy. I quote Diiio as the earliest Greek author on the subject, because it is 
doubtful whether the first Alcibiades, where the notice occurs of the Magic of 
7l^u^wd(T^(^(w rov T2(iop«^on, be really Plato’s, 

® For the native traditions regarding the fire-worship in Azerbaijan, and the 
birth of Zoroaster in that country, see my Memoir on the Atropatenian Ecbatana, 
in the Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, vol. VJIl. 

The most westerly position that can be certainly identified in the first Fargard 
of the Vcndidjyl, is Ilafffi or Ullages. Tt is possible that Varene, “the squared,” 
where Thrilaon destroyed Aj-dahak^ may be the cai)ital of Media Atropatciic, tbc 
Vera or of the Grcelis ; but the tradition of the transfer of power from tlie 

Medjs to the Persians, or thvT defeat of Astyages by Cyrus at Ecbatana, was more 
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only add tlio following remark, tliat the Median engravers who 
executed the Scythic version of tlie great inscription of Bisitun, so 
well understood the difterence between Ariaii Hualism and Scythic 
Magisni, that when they had to speak of Ormazd in connexion with 
other gods, they interpolated after the name the distinctive epithet 
of God of the Ariaiis.” 

It remains, before closing this digression on the religion of tho 
Modes, to explain briefly the view which 1 take of the respective and 
iudepondont dovelopinont of Magism and Dualism, and of the process 
by which they were ultimately amalgamated in one faith. Magism, 
including the worship of the heavenly ^bodies, of tlic elements, and 
cs 2 )ccially of fire, I conceive to liave prevailed extensively among the 
Scyths from the earliest times to tho Acluomenian period.^ It was 
jirobably this religion tliat was introduced by the Hyc-sos into Egypt, 
when the Scyths w'ere driven westward by tho Semites; and if a fresh 


(letcrniiii;ili‘ly preserved in the story of the cai^ture of Afrasiah, the true Scythic 
cpoiiyni, by Kai Khuxru at Shiz, Although, indeed, tho Ajis daJiaha of tho 
Vciididiid must almost cortiiiiily indicate the snake ” race, who afterwards inha- 
Litcd I think it most unlilwdy that the legend of Feridun and Eohak can 

refer to such a late period of history as the age of Cyrus. 

In the liymii to the god Homa, Thnlnon represents the second historical i>1mse of 
the Ariaii immigrants, and refers, therefore, I should suppose, to their first colli- 
sion with tin; Scythic M(;des in their i)rogrcss westward, about the meridian of the 
C'aspijiii (lat<‘S, whore we may infer from the Assyrian inscriptions the Mnflai wore 
located as lale ms the eighth eentury n.c. This is further corroborated by tlic tradi- 
tions wliicli describe lla and Damawend as the capitals of Feridun (tbe epithet 
of Uirvzanta, or tbrec-germed,” which is applied to Tlafjn, in the Vendidad, 
referring jirobably to tin; name of Thritaon and the triplo’di vision of his empire), 
and wliicli furtla'r sup])osc Zoluik to have been imj)risf)iied nndor the mountain of 
Damawend, where magicians went to consult hhn. All things considered, tWfcrc- 
foro, T am inclined to identify Varcnc with the city of Damawend itself. 

^ I’lie Scythic god of fire I suppose to be T MTA since I have found this 

term substituted for the ordinary or J^Y >Y“ * 

also constantly occurs in the names of cities, both in JMedia and Asia Minor. 
The Venus Urania of the Scj'tbs, which Herodotus says they borrowed from the 
Assyrians, and Avhich he confounds with tho Ariaii JMUhra, Bcems also, from tho 
inscription of ArtaxerNcs at Susa, to have had a special title, which Mr. Norris 
roads as Tanatn^ and compares with the Greek TavaUj. As the Arian term in the 
same inscription is written Anahata, its connexion ivith the Zend andhita and 
Sanscrit anasUa (Yac/na, p. -IJW, note 2119) is rendered doubtful, though tbe Baby- 
lonian orthography of annkhita, and tbe Greek Aroiric, arc in its favour. 
Ill the inscriptions of Nabonit, the goddess in ijueslion is, always named 


11 : 

the Egyptian NftOl 


Anunity the second iloment being almost certainly 
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iinrniipi’ation of the Ciisli from Rusiana or Arabia to /Ethiopia and the 
valley of the Nile really took place under Anienophis IlL (Memnou), 
the Magiati doctrines of these intruders will further account for the 
alterations which have often been remarked on the religious monu- 
ments of that king,' and for tlic introdnotion of the sun-worship into 
Kgypt.^ It is to Scythic Magioin that the Greeks no doubt allude in 
their traditions of an early Zoroaster, who is sometimes placed as high 
as five thousand years heforc the Trojan war;^ and it is I conceive the 
precepts of this ancient faith, which A\cro expounded and indexed hy 
Horiiiippus, which were quoted by Plato as prinimval relies, and 
which were in the hands of the disciples of Prodiens in the fifth 
century b.c. j the concurrent testimony of all writers as to the ivinote 
antiquity of the documents rendering it impossible that they can 
refer to a modern compilation of the contemporary Achmmeniau 
period. Whilst Magism, as distinguished from Semitic idolatry, was 
thus being cultivated by all the Scythian races of high Asia, Dualism 

> I allude of course to the introduction of the name of the god Ammoiu See 
Bunsen’s Egypt, p. 372. 

- See Poole’s Ilorio j?3gyj)tuicoe, p. 201; aud Kcnrick’s Egypt, vol. II. p.’24r». 

8 Pliny, quoting Eudoxus and Aristotle, gives the date of Zoroaster at (iOOO 
years before the death of Plato. Ilorinippus, following Ilcnnodorus IMatoiiicus, as 
he is quoted by Pliny and Diogenes Laertius, fixes the date at .'iOOO years before 
tJio Trojan war, and Plutarch (in Isid, et Osir.) Jins the same statement. Seo 
Pliny, lib. xxx. c. 1; and Diog. Lacr., i. 2. Aristotle also, in bis treatise on 
Philosophy, maintained tliiit the Magiaiis were older than the Egyptians; and 
the 000 years bcfoi-e the I'rojnii war of Suidas is no douht an erw)r for 5000. The 
most complete collection of Magian and Zoroastriaii aiithoriticB to which I h-ivo 
access, is in Brissoii’s second book, Dc reg. I’ers. Priiicip. ; but there is nothing 
like critique in any of the old dissertations. The main difticulty, however, in 
analysing Magism, lies with tlie Greeks themselves, who, misled by the anomalous 
faith which sprung up under the Aclimineuians, constantly confounded Dualism 
with the religion of tlic primitive Zoroaster. If the first Alcibiades be gonuiiu*, 
Plato himself fell into this error. Aristotle (quoted hy Diogenes Laertius, i. If ; 
Muller’s Frag. vol. III. p. 53) certainly endorsed it, and his disciple Eudemus 
explained Magism, the faith of the Ariaii race, as the worship of the two principles. 
If Aristotle, however, really wrote the work on magic quoted hy Diogenes, ho 
maintained that the ancient Persians or Dualists were ignorant of tlie magic art; 
and the same distinction was advocated by Dino. I see, indeed, from a piissago 
<I noted from Clem, Alex, by Brisson, p. 232, that Dino positively asserted the 
jMagian Medcs to have no objects of worship but fire and water. As the astrologer 
Tbirinippus, at the same time, is one of the authorities quoted by Diogoiies for Iho 
Dualism of the Magi, and is probably also the source from whence Plutarch drew 
Ills description of Zoroastrian Dualism, it must be presumed that the two millions 
of verses which he indexed and explained had been put together iifter the priest- 
liood of tlie later Achmineiiians had tampered with the original documents, aud 
bail engrafted on them their own Dualistic tenets. 
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seems to have originated among the pure Arians of KiiruJchsheira, It 
Wfia perhaps, in fact, the Dualistic heresy which separated the Zend or 
Persian branch of the Arians from their Vedic brethren witliin tho 
Sutlej, and coni])elled them to migrate to the westward, carrying with 
them, however, their native language, their Indian names of places 
and persons, and a very large i)ortion of the mythic traditions of tho 
race.^ Tho course of the Arian Exodus is admirably illustrated by 
the successive creations of Oroniazdes, described in tho first chapter of 
the Vendidad, which furnish a complete and connected scries of 
geographical names extending from the frontiers of India to tho 
Caspian gates,- and it is probable that along this line the immigrants 
came everywhere in collision with Magian Scyths, whoso names aro 
also obscurely indicated by the dillcrcnt calamities and evils which 


^ Among the Vedic names in the Vendidad have been recognized Yimo^ the son 
of Vivcngharij or Tama tho son of Vivaswan, MUhrUj and for frnr and 




or the “ sun ” and moon,” &c. 


Tho name of Ilaraqaiti again {ITara'u-^ 


watUhy and Greek ' A^cixMfnci)^ exactly answering to iuid applied by 

the primitive Arians to Caiidahar, seems to show that the colonists camo from tho 
true Kurukfishetra, and the hanks of the Saraavati river. Tho proper names of 
men, too, both in tho Vendidad, in the cuneiform inscriptions, and even in tho 
Greek notices of Persia, aro in many cases Vedic or Puranic, and can almost 
always he referred to a Sanscrit etymology, thus autlieiiticaiing the connexion of 
tlic races. Cyrus has the same name as the progenitor of the Kuruvas. t-ambyscs 
was named after the province of The great point of interest at present 

Mould be to discover tho Vedic correspondents of Athvi and Thritaon, and, if pos- 
sible, of iSama and his two sons, Urvdkhshaya and Keresdspa^ as we should 
tlierehy obtain a clue to the ai)proximate date of the Ariaii Exodus, and the pro- 
gress of the colonists to the westward. 

- Compare the names of SughdUy or Sogdiaiia ; Afouruj or Merv ; Bdkhdiy or 
Bactria; Nisdya^ or Nisa; JTaroyu, or Herat; Vehrkan, or ilyrcania; Ilaraqaiti, 
or Arachosia ; Ilaetumat, or lliiidinand ; Rayha, or Rhages ; and llapta Hindu, 
or tho seven Indies. Among tho names which arc still obscure, I observe that 
Vaekerct is named Dahdko sayanem, thereby showing that the country was inlia- 
hited by the “ snake ” race, or Modes: J believe it to be Western Khorassan. 
Urvan, >vith its cj)ithct of Pouru vasirdm, is va ry difficult ; it was probably in 
the Elburz raiigt*. I suspect a connexion between Chakh-ra ami Kasv, in Casvin, 
Paspia, Ac., Mdn ZimuI representing sv, although the epithet sure?n asavancm 
would indicate Semitic inhabitants. Verene, the birth-place of Feridun, must be 
Damatncnd; and Rauyhnya for Kasya, as Dunghu for dasyu^ must be tho 

cuneiform .IT I? <T- cast of Susiaua (or about Isfalian)^ which again 
is probably the Roith ol Ezekiel, *• 
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were created by Aliriman to obstruct the Ariari progress to the west.^ 
It would be liazardous, without further inquiry, to attempt to define 
the duration of this progress, or to assign fixed dates either for its 
conimoiiccmont or its close. The period is figured in Persian tradition 
as the wars of Ferldun and ZoJuih ; and the relationship of the Arians, 
after their establishment in Central Persia, to the great nations on their 
western frontier is represented by the division of the empire of Feri- 

between his three sons, Selm^ 2hor, and EriJ. A conflict of races 
no doubt prevailed for many centuries after the Arian establishment, 
and it is this conflict which, forms the groundAvork of all later Persian 
romance j Afra^idh,^ king of Ttiran^ being the eponym of the Scytliic 
race, which Avas gradually jiressed by the Arians to the westAvard. 
The true historic jicriod does not commence till five generations before 
Darius Hystaspes (or about ii.c. (>80), when Achmmenes founded a 
kingdom in Persia Proper. Not long aftci’Avards, tribes immediately 
cognate Avitli the Arians of Persia, both in language and religion, must 
Ikiax* iiiA'jided Media j and it Avas in convScqiK'uce probably of this 
invasion, that the Scythians Avere projected on Assyria.* 

^ For instance, I take tlic Saklti (translated flies ”), who annoyed the Ariaus in 
Suyhdy to bo I'dicai or '^kvOui ; and the Dariwika (transJated “ M’asps ”), avIio con- 
tended with them at Herat, to be AtpCxicKoi or Apt/iiKKui of the Greeks. It Avould 
be a very curious subject to analyse all the Zend names, aud search for their 
geographical application. 

- I Avill here give the explanation of the word Se^m, which has hitherto baffled 
etymologists. It is a simple tran.scription of the Avord <151= or 

til -Bl or shalamu or ahalanij which evciVyAvlicre expresses 

“ the west,” or the setting sun ” (from zbt, because the day is completed”?), 
in Assyrian and Babylonian. It thus exactly deiioti'S the geographical position 
of the Semites in regard to the Arians. In all probability, the Salc7n of Melchi- 
zedtk, who was the prototype of the Semite race in Syria, comes from the same 
source, as also do the mountains of the Sulynii, which were known even to Homer. 
I bolievo even that the name of Jerusalem signifies nothing more th.an ‘‘the city 
of the west,” the soa-board of Syria having the general name of Shalam, from its 
geographical relation to Babylonia. 

I have sometimes thought that iu the first element of tho name of Afr.asiah, 
Avo might perceive a trace of tho Scythic A/ar, .and that the termination av;is the 
’Aflrod of the Paschal Chronicle, tlie name applied by the Seytlis to Iimcr Persia; 
but this is a mere con je'cturc. 

‘‘ Tlierc is some probability th*at the great Arian movement to tho west from 
the Caspian Gates began at an earlier period than is hero indicated ; tljat, in fact, 
it was an Arian invasion which produced tho Assyrian revolution of u.c. 7^7 ; for 
Perseus, the Arian eponym, is continually mixed up by the Greeks, as the 
antagonist of Sardaiiapalus, Avith this revolution, and the joint government of 
Phulakh or Belochus, wlio was the A'ictini of the crisis, Avith Seiniramis (or Atossa, 
the latter being certainly an Arian name), is now an established fact. Sec my note 
on Semiramis, published in tlic Athciueum, No. of 3rd June, 1354, p. CfiO. 
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It would seem, however, that Uuwukhshatra, or Cyaxares, who 
led the invasion, must have adopted to a great extent the charac- 
teristic religion of the country lie contj[uered ; otherwise, we can 
hardly account for Median kings, whose names exhibit a pure Arian 
etymology, being identified with an anti-Ariaii Magisni,* nor can wo 
understand how these kings should continue to be figured in Persian 
romance under the Scythic eponym of Afrasiahr However this 
may be, I conceived that the first blow wliicli Magism received, was 
from the victorious career of Cyrus.® The religion of OroniazJes 
and Arimaues then became the dominant faith, and the Magian 
priesthood were threatened with the Iqss of their prestige. They 
made a brilliant effort to recover it, by supporting the imposture of 
Suierdis j but the accession of Darius, and the persecution which fol- 

Jf, however, the Arians did really thus early descend upon Assyria, they could 
not liavo maintained their position ; for the Scyths held the Kurdish mountains 
during the four or live following reigns, to the cud, in fact, of the reign of Esar 
Iladdoii ; and T thus think I am justificMl in naming Cyaxares as the first Ariaii 
king who obtained a permanent footing in the country. 

Ill my notes on Semiramis, published iu the Athenseum, whilst assuming an 
Arian origin for Snmmuramit, the wife of Phulukh^ on the strength of her other 
name, Aiossa, 1 omitted to notice the tlirect authority of llellanicus to this effect. 
In his two fragments, 1G3 a and 1(»3 6, quoted by MliUer, vol. I. C8, Atossa, who, 
from the description, can only be the wife of Phulukh or Bclochus, is called the queen 
of the Persians and the daughter of Ariaxpa, the latter being a pure Arian name. 

^ Ifuwa-khsJiatray or “ self ruling,” is a genuine Achmmenian compound, and 
there can be little doubt but that Astyages is the same name as tlie Ajis-datmka 
of the Zcndavestjn, although that name was applied by the Arians to the ScytliH 
of jMcdia. 

- The best proof that Afrasiab continues in Persian romance to represent the 
Median race, even after Arian kings had succeeded to power, is to be found in the 
tradition of the capture of Afrasiab by Kai Kliusru, at Shiz or Canzaka, \^icli 
exactly corresponds with the capture of Astyages by Cyrus at Ecbatana, as de- 
scribed by Herodotus and Ctesias. — Sec ray Ecbatana Aleni. p. 82, and compare 
Mujmel el Tawarikli, — Journal Asiatique, 3 s(5r. torn, xi., p. 290 and 329. Tlicn: 
can be no doubt but that the concealment of Afrasiab in the reservoir of the lake 
at Shiz, described by Massoudi, and in the Mujmel el Tawarikli is the exact event 
related by Ctesias of Astyages, the hidden caverns of the lake answering to his 
obscure word kyicrKpavoi. 

® Tf Pythagoras really studied philosophy at Babylon under Cambyscs, as is 
reputed by Apuleius, Jambliclius, Porphyry, &c., it was Chaldaiaii science and 
not Scythic magic that he imbibed, and the name of Zoroaster is therefore used 
improperly. Prom the numerous cuneiform tablets which I have consulted, refer- 
ring to sacrificial worship and to the economy of the temples, it can now be 
positively asserted that the Babylonian religion underwent little or no modification 
from the Acliacnieiiiaii conquest and occupation, or even fron\ the infusion of 
Greek civilization which the Macedonians afterwards introduced into the country. 
The knowledge w^^ieh Democritus acquired at Babylon, was essentially the same 
that existed in the country one thousand years prcvidusly. 
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lowed, extinguished all their hopes. From this period then, I date 
the gradual absorption of Magisiii in Dualism ; the latter creed was 
eufliciently impress] hlo and expansive ; it borrowed, according to 
Herodotus, tlio worship of Venus Urania from the Assyrians ; that 
of Tanat or Aiiaitis, who was Diana ratlicr than Venus, it adopted, 
as 1 have already suggested, from the Scythians. The Magi, Avith 
th(;ir literary pre-eminence, their sacred character, their hereditary 
science, and possessing documents of the most venerable antiquity, 
could thus have had little dilliculty in moulding the plastic and 
nnletterod Persians to a pnrti.il adoption of tlu'ir tenets. To discri- 
ininato the respective eleinent.s of the now faith is dillicult, but not 
impos.sible. 'J’hii wor.-^hij) of 2IitJira ami lUmviy or the sun and 
moon, Iiad been cherished by the Arian colonists since their depar- 
ture from Kuruk'lislidra ; their religions cliauiits corresponded with 
the Vcdic hymns of their brethren beyond the Sutlej. The antago- 
nism of Oromazdes and Arimanes, or of light and darkness, Avas 
their own j>eculiar and hidejiendcnt institution. On the other hand, 
the origin of all things from Zerwem avus c.sscntially a Magiaii 
doctrine ; the vciieralion paid to fire and Avater came from the same 
source ; and the harsum of the Zend AA'esta is the Mngian divining- 
rod. The most important Magian moditicatioii, hoAVCver, AA^as the 
personification of the old lioresionyni of the Scythic race, and its 
immediate association Avith Oromazdes. Under the disguise of Zava^- 
ihvsJUra, Avhicli Avas the nearest jiraetical Arian form, Ziru-ishtar (or 
the seed of Venus) bceaine a prophet and hiAvgiver, receiving inspira- 
tion from Ahuramaz<Jaj and reforming tlic iiationar religion.^ The 
pretended synchronism of this Zarathuslitra Avith Vishtaspa clearly 
marks the epoch from Avliicli it Avas dc.sigiicd that reformed jMagisiii 

^ The remarliablc notices of Agathhis and Annni.’iniis with regard to Zoroaster 
exemplify the ddlienUy that wolUijistriictod men experienced in recoiieiling tho 
li^brid traditions of llie l*ersians of tlu' iSassaiiiaii age with authentic CJreek history. 
A'jjathias in tlic first place mentions the double name of Zoroaster and Zaradcs 
(the latter name bi iiig probably tbc same as Ziru-isftlar, iiiasmucli as Hcsycliius 
(•x])l:iiiis to be the Babylonian ifern), and he then goes on to exjiress hi.s 
(louhls if the H^staspes whom the Persians mainfaiiied to have been contemporaiy 
with the Oroniazdiaii Zoroaster, could possibly be identical with the father of 
Darius. Aiiimiaiius, as I understand him, does not attempt to identify the two 
periods, though he gives tlic exact Persian description of the divine inspiration of 
the Zendavesta (a description, too, which is given in greater detail by Dion 
Clirysostoui). Ammiaiiiis places tbc Bactrian Zoroaster, who introduced tbo 
(»ccult Cliahhran sciences, “seculis prisci.s;” while be talo’S it for granted that the 
Ifvsta.spos coiitvmporai-y with the Zoroaster of the Zendavesta, was the fallier of 
Darius. Sie Ag.ith. (Diiid.) p. 117, Amniian. Marccllim, lib, xxiii,, and Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat. Boristli, * ^ 
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filioulcl date, an epoch selected doubtless out of dcfoicuco to the later 
AchaLunciiiaii kings, who derived their royalty from Darius. It 
cannot bo positively asserted that we have any Zend writings at 
present of the Aclitcmeiiian age, but I think it is highly probable that 
portions of the Vendidad are really of that antiquity; and I further 
suspect that Osthancs the iMagian, who acconi])anied Xerxes on his 
western expedition, and first comniunicated the Persian doctrines to 
the Greeks/ was a principal agent in compiling the reformed code, 
which respected the ancient tenets and traditions of the Arians, while 
it secured the JMagi in their hereditary rights and ])rivih*e:cs. 

It is of no consequence to pursue the latt(*r phases of tin? Zoroas- 
trian faith under the dominion of the Parthians, who were of ^lio 
old aboriginal stock, and who revived a Scythic supremacy over the 
Arians; it might have been expected that Scythic ]\lagiMii would 
again predominate, to the exclusion almost of the Diiiili.stic clement, 
and this I really holieve to have been the case ; for all the Greek 
and Latin conteni2)orary writers, who ac<(uired their knowledge of 
the religion of lY^rsia from personal observation, ignore the distinc- 
tion of Oromazdes and Arimancs, and describe the mere 2>riinitivo 
elemental worsliij), snch as it existed in ^Icdia before the Aclii'eme- 
niaii conquest/'^ Umler tlic Sassanians, when the Arian element was 
again and finally triuiiqdiant, and when the Scyths Avc^re confined to 
Georgia upon one si<le, and to Afghanistan and Belnchistaii upon the 
other, the Zoroastriaii faith took its i)rcsciit definite form ; the entire 


^ Sec Pliny, lik x\x., c. 2. Diog. Laorl., in profi*jrno, p. 1, mid Tatian, Orat. 
contra Gkccos", p. 17-. It is (»f course this Ostljancs whom Anioldus (if I liavo 
explained the passage rightly in page 24) connects ^^itll the Aniicniaii /orons^* 
of Ctesias, Using, moreover, the same epithets ol I*>iis ajid Painphyliis which were 
employed liy Plato, in describing the Proto-patriarch of J\I agism. It is quite 
certain, however, that Ctesias (whom Arnohius seems to iinoUi) in ver could Jiavc 
confounded a priest, whose doctrines 'were only acquiring form and consistency in 
liis own day, with tlio Scythic antagonist of Niiiiis. 

^ I would draw particular attention on this head, to tlie notices of Straho with 
regard to the religion of tho rer*>inns, the !\I<*des, the Armenians, and tlie Cappa- 
docians, the rites and cereinonij;s of tlic latter j.eojilc being described from tlio 
Greek geographer’s own ])ersonal experii-nco. In ilio pages of Strabo occur Iho 
iiaiiios of Omaniis, Anandale^, and Anailis, but iiowliere is there any nn'iition of 
Oromazdes and Arinianes. 'J'he rersian religiwn is described almost in the A\ords 
of Herodotus, ^\hijc among tlio Arians of Cappadocia the worship of iiri! seems to 
have been tho predominant observance. Compare, too, the accounts of the visits 
of the Parthian princes to Romo, win re their adoration of the elevifiits i.-. alone 
noticed. Plutarch, and writers of that age, who described Dualism, followed 
Eudoxus, Theopompus, and llerniippus, who certainly drew for tlieir information 
on materials of tho ilcliccmenian age. 
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iiiacliinery,^ however, of the watchers of the four quarters of heaven, of 
the twelve bands of the fixed stars, of the seven Anishaspands, and the 
seven DLviij presided over by tiie two great spirits of light and <lark- 
ness, being adopted in many instances, even to the names,® from the 
Semitic inliabitants of Cbald;ea, wlio still retained all tho essential 
parts of 1 he ancient Babylonian mythology. 

There is only one other poinl connected with tho Scyths, to which 
I wish to draw attention, an<l that refers especially to the wars of 
Feridun and Zoli:1k. In the Zend hymn to the Hoina^ there arc 
four distinct national phases clearly indicated: — the first is the reign 
Jem, the son of ViveiKjhaUj which represents the Perso-Arian race, 
up to tlie period of their exodus from Arpavartla ; the second is the 
age of AfhvI, the father of Foridun, who slew Zohak or the dragon, 
and divi<led Iheemjure among his own sons/ this rcj>rcscnts the conflict 
of tho Arians and Scyths, during the progress of the former to the 
westward, and up to the period of tlieir establishment in Central 
Persia; the third age is that of Artw?ri, tho father of Ur vaM ah uml 
Genliaapj* whoso conflict with the green and venomous snake’' is 
doscrihed with tho most curious mythic detail, this jioriod being that 

1 Soo rricliartVs Itcsoarchos Into tho Pliybical History of IMauldnd, wlicro the 
liiytlios of the Zend A vesta is cjiitomiscd irein llhode, vol. IV, p, 3t). Compare 
also Ilecreii's criticism in liis llesearclies, tVc*., Asiatic Nations, vol, II. p. lUi7« 
Jlliode’s I have lu'vor had an opportunity of eoiisulting. 

a 'fjius Tashtcr^ or Jujjiter, who goveniod the eastern cjuartcr, I take to l»e 
Mnshtcri the ja and t being nearly the same in I’^ihlevi. Venant, or 

Mercury, must bo tlie Movijiwc of Julian, Mhieh Jambliehus identified with that 
j)lan('t. is a mere rahlcvi form of Saturn. Sum is Sirius, &c. 

’ 'riiis hymn, which is jirohahly one of the most ancient portions of the Zend 
Avosta, was traiislulod and analyzed by Moiis. Biiriiouf in the .lournal Asiatique 
for 1844-40; and the Homan text and translation, I'xtractcd from this work, are 
given as an aj)pendix to the V^mdidad of Brockhaus. 

^ Burnouf leaves till? identification of ^1 /to' for future explorers of the Vialas. 
Thritaon he compares with Trita, hut there is no apparent eonuexion betAveen the 
names beyond their etymology. An identity not merely of name but of eharaeter 
would l)c a subject well Avorthy of Dr. Max Muller’s research in his present labours 
on the Vedas. 

■"' Ccrschnsp the son of Sanij or Kcresa^pa the son of Snma, IMons. Burnouf 
compares Avith Kri^ucra, the son of Samyama (Jour. Asiat. Avril— Mai, 184."», 
p. ‘J.’).’)), mentioned in the BhagaA’at ruraiia; hut a king of Va\(;(diy or Bengal, 
could hardly ha\"c been referred to Central Persia, Sam Avas probably a native 
chieftain or dynasty of Seistaii or Eastern Khorassaii, Avherc local traditions 
rej;arding him abound; and he must liaA^e risen into poAver long after the Persian 
Arians liad hfteii severed from their brethren on the Sutlej. The age, indeed, of 
Feridun and his sons is the latest point at AA'liich Ave can expect to trace any link 
of connexion hetAveen the traditions of the Vedas and Pura^^as and those of the 
Zend Aa'csU, 
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duriiijnr which the Arians were engaged in constant vmr with tho 
Scythic Medcs, up to tlio time of the Achminenian dynasty; tho 
fourtli ago ia that of Zoroaster, or of Dualism coalescing with Magism, 
from the time of Darius downwards. I have now only to refer to tho 
second period, and I particularly notice it, because 1 think it possible 
to draw from Babylonian synchronisms an approximate d;i(e for tho 
establishment of Arian ]) 0 \ver in Central rorsia ; at any rate, it will 
bring the remote and iiidopcndent. traditions of Persia and (irceco 
into direct relationship, and thus to a certain extent load to their 
mutual autheijitieation. One of the most niiivorsal of tho Greek 
heroic traditions is that which relates to tho delivm-y ami marriage 
of Andromeda, daughter of Ceplieus, by Perseus, ami to the inlicri- 
tance by the latter of his fatlKir-iii-law’s empire. Now tho real (ircck 
Perseus was an Argivc of the heroic age, and tlic scene of his ex^doitat 
the court of Oojdieus was usually laid in the African or Ihe Syrian 
.^J^ihiopia; ^ yet llellauicus and Herodotus* had no <loiibt but that tho 
names in question were of Oriental orhjriii, and that tlu^y re])roseiited 
the transfer of power from one eastern race to another.- 1 take it for 
grant(;d then, that Perseus, tho ancestor of Achmmenes, must be the 
e])onym of the Arian Persians, and that Ce)>hoiiH represents tho 
Seytl»s. It is stated, indeed, by all the most authentic of the Greek 
traditioiiists, that tho ancient name of ChaldiDa was Cephonia and 
Jlellanicus, moreover, furnishes a most important notice of tho actual 
exodus of the Cephencs from Babylon, and their supersession by the 
Chaldaiaiis/ the . line of cinlgratioii being inaiked by tluj name of 
which was the iiitcrvouing district bc'twceii B:il)yIoriia and tlic 

^ I pri\sumo that the s^oiioral fratiiros of tho Grool.. myth are tor) well known to 
rr'fjuirf) ,*iny reforoncos. Tlu- double lucation <»!* lln; Court of Ceplieus in Africj^ 
and Babylon, eoiupared •with the local tradition at .Joj)pa of its bein;^ the scene -tjf 
Andromeda’s rescue, lurnishes a good argmiient for the ellinie relationship of tho 
Cushites at these tliree widely distant points. 

- See the fragments of Ilellanicus, lo!} and lb‘0 in Midler’s Fragments, vol. I. 
p. (17; and Herodotus, II. 91, VI. 5^1 and 54; VII. f>I. IlrTodotus, indrs.d, was 
so strongly impressed with the idea that the Argivc hero and the Persian eponym 
were one and the same, that lie actually dcscriberl Xerxes as claiming kindred 
A\itli the Argivos through Bersos, the son of Pcraeiis and Aiulromeda, the latter 
being the daughter of Ccjilieus, tho son of Belus. Nieol. Dam. and tlu; Schol. to 
Plato both conneet Aelia'ineiics with Perses and Perseus; autl Xenophon gives tho 
same genealogy for the Pcrsidiu, kings to wliom Cyrus and CambyH 0 .s belongc-d. 
Perses and Perseus arc of course the same as the Pars and Pehlcv of Persian 
romance, but the names do not occur in the Zend Avesta. 

^ See Steph. de Urbibiis, in voce Ka\t‘(ua ; and compare Kustath. in Iliad. 
V. 1005, where Arrian is quoted as applying the name of Cejdicnia to Babylon. 

The paijsage of llellauicus is giveji at length in Muller’s Fragments, vol. I. 
p. 07. 
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inouiitaiiis;* the iilcntity of the Cephciies with the Scythic Modes who 
gave way before the Seiiiitcs, according to Berosiis, in the twenty-third 
century b.c , being thus all but demonstratively established. 

Now Feridun, who was the native eponym of the Arian colonists, 
and who thus represents the Perseus of the Greeks, was indebted, 
according to tho universal popular tradition (which came, however, 
from some other source than the Zend-Avesta), for the establishment 
of his power in Central Persia, to the aid wliich he received from a 
certain native chain})ion usually called Kdva or Gctu, the blacksmith 
of Isfahan. By some the Kdvas were dcscribcil as a line of princes 
to whoso power Fcridim succeeded; according to others it was a 
friendly army, led by Kali of Isfahan, that placed Feridun on the 
throne.® That there is something more than n\ere fable in all this is 
further j)rovcd by the fact that Isfahan, the chief seat of the Kavis, 
is distinguished by the name of Gabm and Gabicnc, through the wdiolo 
course of Greek history and geography,® and by tbe still more tangible 
cvi<lonco that the national banner of Persia, wdiicb w’as lost at tlio 
time of the Arab cou([uest, still retained at that period its pristine 
designation of Derefsh-i-Kavani, in memory of the race from whom 
the Persians had inherited their glory. 

It is, surely then a legitimate iiiferciiec to identify the Cushito 
Scythians or Ccplumes, who wore driven out of Babylon by the 
Semites, with tlic Kdvas or Kalis of Persian romance, and to recognize 
in tho succession of Feridun to the pow'cr of the Kdvas, or (wbicli is 
the same thing) the transfer of sovereignty from Ccjdicus to Perseus, 
that remarkable epoch in the history of the East, which cstablishcil 

^ Chogc is tlic Jukhu of tlio Arabs, or tlic country intcrvcuiiif; between tlie 
li^wer Tigris and llic raouiitains; it is mentioned repeatedly by the best Arabic 
liistorians and gcograjdicrs, as well as by the Syrians generally, and also in two 
j)assages of the Sabieaii Side, tom. III. p]). 83, 8J), In Pliny, again, the lower 
Tigris cuts the Caiurhian plains, and it is the samo district of which the name is 
written or Kiiglta, in Ezekiel xxiii. 2.3. 

- J'\)r these statements I rely on Ilni Mohaffa, Massoudi, Talari, Abu liihan, 
and IbuAthir, who all quote traditions long anterior to Islam, The celebrity of 
Cdu^ the Idacksmith, is no donht owing to Eirdoiisi, who, as mual, personified a 
dynast} or race, and thus converted history into fable. 1 am not able, however, 
to explain whence the I’crsiaiis of tlie Sassaiiian ago drew their traditions of tho 
Knbisj i\\Y the name does not occur in our present fragments of the Zend A vesta. 

•* The name is found, under various disguises, in Strabo, Cornelius Nepos, 
Diodorus, rohhius, Dionysius, and in the historians of Alexander, and very 

possibly it survives in the title of ^ Ji/e, whieh still attaches to the quarter 

of Isfahan on which is built the modern town of Julfa. The Achfemniian palace 
of (Laba*, noticed by Strabo, would be well worth tho search of antiquarians in 
their rambles about Isfahan. 
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Arian dominion in Central Asia on the ruins of the Scythic power. 
Whether the Scythians of Isfahan really aided the Arians ai^aiiu^t the 
northern tribes, or whether, as I think more probable, the marriage of 
Perseus and Andromeda indicates a gradual ainalganialion of the races, 
and the peaceful passage of supremacy from the one to the other, may 
well be left for discussion at a future period.' It is sidlicient at present 
to Ijavc rescued, or to have sought to rescue, from the domain of fable, 
an oj)()ch of such paramount imjmrtance as the o.stahlishment of the 
empire ojl^^oriduii, and to have shown that it iiK'rely depends on the 
determination of the interval which elapsed hotween the cxin^iis of the 
8cyth.s from Babylon and Ihcir contact with the Arians at lsraha.n, 
an interval which is h^ured by the eight or ten generations of A'dco.s- 
who preceded Feridiin, to connect this e]M)cfi with tlio chronological 
date of the tweiity-thinl century n.c., obtained from the astronomical 
and historical numbers of Callistbcnes and Borosus. 

^ I take tins 0]iportunity of Btntiiig that the present section on the Ant('- 
Si initic period of Eastern liistory,'’ consists of a mere series of nuU-s taken from a 
far more elaborate j»ai>er on “ the c.arly Scj’thic ])opnlatioii of Asia,” wiucli I coia- 
iir need last year, in illustration of Mr. Norri.s’s philological Mtanoir on the Sc^thic 
Inscriptions of Bisitnn, and Avhieh I hop<j to be uhlo to bubinit before long to tho 
Jio\al Asiatic Society for publi«*ati<»n, «/t in tbelr Journal. 

^ Tbii Mokaffa, rpiotcd by Ahu Jii/tun, enunicvatea i*iglit princes of tho lino of 
Ki'ivah among the predecessors of Feridiiii; while Ihti Athir, confounding this 
family with the i)atornal ancestors of Feridun, raises tho nninb(;r to ten, and saj’S 
tli.it they were generally iiam(‘d Alhvian, but had each :i ])artleular title. In 
reality, the Athman were Arians, the Kavas, Scytlis, and it wa.s IIki fu.sioii of tlio 
two races or families wliich led to the first estabii.sliiueiit of an independent 
dynasty in Central Persia. 
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AiiT. III. — Notes on the Ruins of Muqeyer, By 
J. E. Taylor, Esq. 

\Iiead Sth July, 1854.] 

MtrQRYEU, in Ara,l>ic, signifies “ bltumincd,” or “ covered with bitu- 
men, " its root being ^0’ • Tlic Arabs of the country about 
Suk usli Slmyukh, ami Busrab, universally give tlie Aralvi’c^ ^ (Qaf ) 
tlio soiiij^ of tlic Englisli and muqeyer tlicn with them becomes 
miigeyer. Tin’s corrupt proiiuimiation has led foreign travellers as! ray 
as to the real meaning of the word, which they have interpreted 
overturned j” ‘^changed/’ Kj)clling the name of tlie ruins 
Megkaiir, and sometimes also (Tmghrir, Tlio reason for its present 
naim3, which is modern, is obvious to the visitor, as everywhere arc to 
b(j seen large pieces of bitumen, and remains of masonry, formed by 
liiln burnt bricks, imbedded in the same material. Tlio ruins arc 
situated sixteen miles N.W. by N. from Siik iisli Shuynkli, and six 
miles due west from the nortliorn end of Arje village, on the right 
brink of the Ihiplii’ules. Miujoyer itself is built upon a slight elev.'i- 
tion; tho country all about it is, however, so low, that, during the 
annual flood of tho l^lnphratcs, the whole becomes a marsh, atul the 
ruins tbcnisolvcs an island in the middle. Seven miles wo'^t (.f 
Minj[cyer is a long, low range of sand liills (abounding in sand stones 
and pebbles), \vbicli bounds tlic district known by the Arabs ns the 
IlejeiTa, and wliich terminates about eight miles N.W. of Soinaweli. 
Botwoon the ruins and this ridge tlio ground gradually ilosconds for 
five miles; it then as gradually ascends for two, up to the summit of 
Iho ridge. A t the other side is the valley or hollow of Abu Shalirezer. 
This ridge is ralhxl tho Hazem. The plan will, I hope, convey a good 
i<lca of the, general shape of the ruins and of the mouiivls composing 
them, together with tho spots at Avhich excavations Averu u.a te. 
Plate 1 is a sketch of the principal building from the northern face. 
This is not, T must ohserve, exact in detail, and Avas onlj^ iiiadi; to 
give an idea of the building as it at present exists. To these (ami 
Plate 2 , which is a skelcli of a part of the same building) I shall rob y, 
to elucidate my report, and to point out the diflferent spots where the 
must interesting relics Avero discovered, ^ 

On referring to the plan, the principal ruin will be seen at tlio 
northern end; this is surrounded by low mounds. On ibe right hand, 
towards the south, arc two lines of large high mounds, Avith another 
range of high mounds running to thorn at a right angle ; these are 
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separated from tlio extromo soathern portion of the ruins by a largo 
ami bjj^d ravine running completely through them from east to west, 
This ^ter is a perfect chaos of mounds, running one into the other^ 
and forming a largo confused mass. The sin ill range of mounds to 
the east has a wall-like appearance, and pi(‘^crve^ the same breadth 
and height throughout its length. Clo'.o to the S.K end of the priu- 
cipal building is the mound fmm which I delntiured the lioii^e. The 
ruin is burrounded hy hrokeii gioiiiid and hillock , com red ^\itll the 
debrh small vaults aud cotthis. About ^iOO yaids N.W. of tho 
mounds is the bed of a canal, but cvtremely iiidistim t in c()iis(‘(pionco 
of the inroads and ravagos of the imish. A mile eist of ^Iui[eycr 
arc se\cral mounds co^eled with scorie .ind sbig. The whole eircum- 
f(*renco of tho ruins rwuiid tho top of the cctremo di'fiiu'il mouinls is 
2‘) to yards; tluir length, lOdfi yaivls; aud their gieite^t breulth 825 
yards. I shall now do^ciibo the ruin in tho oi ler tin y appear in tho 
plan. 

The principal hiiildbig is ;i iwo-'iioiied striictiin*, of a parallolo- 
'^-lam ^h ipe, the long( st sides lx iug lo the east and \^e4.4| Tho second* 
tojy i- !(> feet S inehos IiilIi, and it‘< ba-o 18 fc'ot from the outer 
of the The noitlierii faco of tli(‘ tirst story h.is four but- 

Liesscs, in addition to two eoiiier ones; the western side Ins also tho 
two r( rnor oiioi and 'e\en oIIk r^ Tho entire building is perforated 
with numerous ah holes (as hi the KijI* at Ikibylon), which run in a 
straight lino right through tho ruins, and the whole sceiii'' to ino a 
olid mass of partially burnt aud suu-dried biicks, coated with a Wall 
ol kiln-burnt iuscrlbod brickh, 4 feet thick. At the easicnx bhlo is a 
4iirca^e, 3 yards broad, with -ides or balustrade-i 1 yard broad, 
shooting out of two siijiportiiig buitrcsse«i, 2 yards broad, which leads 
up the cilge of the basmnent of the siioud -l'*iy. The bricks cciUg " 
]iosiiiiT (lie coitlng of tho first stoiy aie totally (hiroieiil Iroiii those of 
(In second, in si/e, sh;'p% mil jii the hi'^ciiption ; tlio>e in the firbt 
iiig 11.1 iiulios sqiii'o, 2 1 imdios thick, and hiving a smill stamp 

I’lelioft M|inre: >vliile tliobo iii the second stoiy are 13 iiic liob s<|aaro, 

3 inches thick, aud beaiuig a ‘'lamp 8 inches long and 4 broad, 
Aiiolln'r dificrenec is, that the bricks of the fii t story are imbedded 
in b'tuineu, while tlioso of the second, with, howeiiu, the exception, of 
its iioi thorn face, wlilcli is also imbed h'd in b.lumeii, arc placed in a 
C'Uiii'ui furiiied of lime ami a^'hes.* The summit of the second story is 
slightly dome-sh^iped, and depres-ed at eat li corm'r; this, however, I 
am inclined lo think is the cliect ol lain and wind, as on q^xcavatuig, 


^ 1 Ins kind of ccniTut is still in US3 in tiivic [arts aul is caked charoor/^ 
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I fouHfl it a solid mass of partially burnt bricks, 13 inches square and 
5 inches thick. The depression at the corners is very abrupt, and at 
each of these corners there was a breach or opening in the wall, as if 
some kind of entrance had formerly existed at these points; at 
present, however, these parts seem as solid as any other part of tlio 
ruin. Tlic fourth corner would, I have no doubt, have presented the 
same aspect, but it is now in such a total state of ruin, that the termi- 
nation of the eastern wall is hardly visible, while none of the southern 
wall remains. A curious feature in the building is the j ,sition of 
tho second story, which is close up to the northern end of tlic first 
story, the southern side being an inclined plane from the base of tho 
first to tho summit of tho second story^ and presenting a shape liko 
the sketch below. 



At a distance of about twenty yards from the base of tho first 
story anj tho remains of a species of outer wall; this, however, I could 
only observe at the eastern side, and it was also nearly covered by 
tlic debris and fragments constantly accumulating from tho big ruin. 
Tlie fir.^t point at which I commenced excavating upon the big ruin 
was at the head of the staircase. The sketch (No. 2) will give some 
'dea of the excavation here: {c h) is a broach T found in the wall, the 
space behind it filled with rubbish, and backed, as will be seen in tlio 
sketch, by the solid sun-dried brick mass inside. At (c) I commenced 
sinking the shaft, whicli I worked for a depth of 14 feet through th^'. 
same kind of loose debris; I then tunnelled straight into the centre of 
tho mound for 36 feet, and for a breadth of 8, gradually diminishing 
to 4 foot. At this point I desisted from any further attempts, tho 
entire ruin seeming one solid mass. The whole excavation at the 
, head of the staircase jiresciited one mass of rubbish, similar to tho 
heap at the right hand of the sketch. In clearing this rubbish 
away, I found nothing of any interest up to {d d,) with the exceplioii 
of pieces o.f blue enamelled bricks and largo copper nails. At (d d)y 
and also immediately below them, on the ground, I found the frag- 
ments of the barrel cylinder, which were resting .ft? tho most part on 
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tlie ledge of the solid mass of masonry, commencing at e. These must 
have fallen either from the top of the building or from one of the 
niches (/y). I must note, however, that these relics were found more 
than 6 feet from the wall (c), 

I first passed between two solid masses of stone masonry, about 

4 feet high and 10 broad; at the other sido was a passage, 6 foot 
broad; passing this, we came to a solid piece of masonry, which is 
continued up to the wall. The passage I cleared was 12 feet broad at 
the commencement, for 25 feet; it then narrowed to 6 for a few feet, 
after which it gradually narrowed to 3 feet, this last part having the 
appearance of an arch, broken through the centre. The mass of 
masonry (e cl, plate ft) is perfectly incomprehensible; from the corner 
(//) to {i), tlic mass seems separated from the opposite piece (/;), as 
both Avails (inside) arc pcrfecily smooth and distinct, and 2 inches 
distinctly apart from each other; from {i) onwards, howcA'cr, the avIioIo 
sconis blended in one common mass of alternate thick layers of kiln- 
burnt and sun-dried bricks, presenting the form of a ruined arch. 
This is plainly seen running into the mass at the back of the breach, 
the bricks there being in thinner layers, and one overlapping the 
other, till it is reduced to a single brick. The passages seem to run 
entirely to the end of the ruin. Had I cleared away the heaps of 
rubbish to the right, I have no doubt I should have found the ruin 
presenting the same features as the masses I had already cleared. I 
found the interior of the ruin to be a solid mass, consisting of — firstly, 
a layer, 10 feet tliick, of partially burnt brii-ks, 13 indies square and 

5 thick; after this were layers of sun dried bricks, diminishing in sizo 
to 6 inches square and 2 inches thick, and so firmly built, that tho 
whole seemed a compact mass, extremedy difiicult to demolish; ojir 
progress here being scarcely 3 feet a day. 

I mentioned before that, at each corner of the second story, there 
.was a breach in the wall, as if some kind of entrance had formerly 
existed. I began excavating the S.W. corner, clearing away largo 
masses of rubbish formed of the remains of burnt mingled with sun- 
dried bricks. I worked along, at a deptli of 10 feet and a breadth of fi, 
Avithout finding anything. I then returned, and worked a few feet 
north along the brick casing of tlie western wall; here, 6 feet below 
the surface, I found a perfect inscribed cylinder. This relic was in 
the solid masonty ; it liad been placed in a niche, formed by the omis- 
sion of one of the bricks in the laj^er, and was found standing on one 
end. I excaA'ated SQ^ne little distance further without any success, and 
then reliijquishod#this corner for the N.W. one. Here, also, I found 
a secoml cylinder, similar to the one above mentioned, but at 12 
VOL. y.\, * U 
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feet from tlic surface. At this corner I sank a shaft 21 feet deep by 
12 broad. The sun-dried bricks, composing this solid mass within, 
were here of an amazing thickness; their size was 16 inches square 
and 7 inches tliick. Just below the cylinder were two rough logs of 
wood, apparently teak, which ran across the whole breadth of the shaft. 
Below the base of the brick casing of the second story here, I carao 
upon a wall 10 feet deep, built of smaller and uninscribed bricks; I 
dug out both ends, and pursued my work a little further without any 
success. I found, however, that the space between the second story 
and first was paved, and I presume the same arrangement was carried 
out for the whole breadth and length of the space between the edge of 
the base of sccoinl story and the edge of the top cf the first. 

Having thus found two cylinders in the solid masonry in two 
corners, I naturally concluded the same objects would be found in the 
two corners still remaining. I sank a shaft in each, and found two 
other cylinders jn’ocisely in the same position, and in the same kind 
of structure, one at 6 and the other at 2 feet from the surface. This 
is easily accounted for, when looking at the irregular surface of the 
mill, wdiich, at the S.E. corner and S. side generally, has been subject 
to greater ravages from rain than the other sides, owing to the greater 
depression of the surfiice tow'ards these points. 

From the irregular position of the second story, and the difFercuco 
of the materials employed in the construction of each, it is, I think, 
probable that the first story w^as constructed some time antecedent to 
the second. In the first place, the staircase at the calstern face leads 
simply 11 ]) to the edge of the top of the first story ; I excavated right up 
to the base of tlie wall of the second, but could find no trace of a door 
or passage of any sort leading upwards. The bricks are also totally 
diftereiit in size, colour, and in the inscriptionk They arc also im- 
bedded in bitumen; those in the second story in a mixed lime and ash 
cement. The inclined plane leading up to the second story, without any . 
connection with the first, is also additional ground for such a theory. 
Two or three old men of the pastoral tribes who congregate in winter 
and sjiring about the ruins, informed me that between forty and fifty 
years ago there was a kind of room or chamber at tlie top of the 
second story, and I think their assertion is borne out by the remains of 
glazed bricks and nails I found in excavating close up to the wall 
at (c), in plate 2, and which were too high up to have been the 
remains of {he high portion of the second story w'all. In addition to 

' A few or the bi’icks iu the secon J story have the game inscription as those of 
the firgt. 
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this, before commencing my work here, the mounds of rubbish, which 
completely buried the whole of this face, were higher, if anything 
than the top of the wall at (a). The barrel cylinder ^vas, I have no 
doubt, originally placed in this upper room, or third story. 

I had almost forgotten to state that, amongst the dust and rubbish 
on the summit of the socoiid story, I found several small clay lamps, 
and fragments of fine chased pottery, wdiich would scarcely have been 
found there had there not been a chamber or structure of some sort 
formerly existing at the top. The whole building is built of sun-dried 
bricks in the centre, Avitb a thick coating of massive, partially burnt 
bricks, of a light rod colour, with layers of reeds between them j tho 
whole being cased by a wall of kiln-burnt Jl)riclvs. The bricks coin- 
I)Osirig tiie staircase are diderciit in size and in the iiiscrijdioii fi‘oiii tho 
rest, and I have paste<l a small label upon each, to denote the locality 
I procured them from. 

Close to tb('. S.K. corner ()f the large ruin (1:5 yards off) is tlio low 
platform and Tcl from which I disinterred tlio bouse. The whole is 
400 yards round, and composed of a mass of suii-dried bricks, at tho 
top of which is a pavement of kiln-burnt bricks, of which some aro 
inscribed. I began excavating at tluj paved coin t at the N.W. corner 
of the mcmiid, and w^orked up ahmg the mud wall as far as the 
o])posite brick wall, with the two drains or gutters. J then br(»kc into 
flic corner of the mud wall, and bad not jn’ocecdcd 3 feet before find- 
ing a small black stone inscribed on both sides; 1 entirely closed 
this chamber up to the arch. Passing through — the passage wais 
entirely choked up with sand — I came into the outer court, and then 
following up the walls on both sides, I eventually cleared the whole 
building of the rubbish it contained. 

The structure of this house is extremely irregular, every wall 
being somewhat longer or shorter than tho other. Tlie whole, 
together with tlie outer ivoms, is pat'cd throughout wdth kilii-buriit 
uniiiscribed bricks, imbedded in bitumen. The Ijoiiso, with the excep- 
tion of the parts I have noted, is built of large, inscribed, burnt 
bricks; the outer layer imbedded in bitumen; the inner ones in mud. 
Many of tho bricks are inscribed on tlieir sides. Some, wliich aro 
presented with the inscribed side outwards, in the tw'o courts and 
arches, have a thin coating of enamel or gypsum, upon which tho 
characters have.bcen stamped. These arc remarkably fine, and I took 
great pains to preserve them, and clean them thoroughly; but they 
W'cre BO rotten, either from age or neglect in tlieir burning, tlnat I 
found it a task jj|f some diiiiculty. In the outer court I found somo 
large irregular pieces of black stone, each of them bearing an inscrip- 
. U 2 
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tion, but in a dainagod state. At llic top of cacli is a bole, as if they 
Ji.’id formerly boon i)lacefl under a door-post. Tlio arched ways or 
l):i.ssMgos are perfect, and run through the entire tliickncss of the walls; 
the form of the arcli is nearly a semicircle, the bricks being cut away 
lowanls their ends, so as to give the whole the shape rc(iuircd for the 
formation of this circular arch. Those places in the walls which I 
have called gutters or drains, are extremely well and finely formed, 
their sides coated with bitumen; they run through the entire height 
of the walls. 

To preserve regularity and strength in the corners of the walls, 
the bricks aro of a triangular shape, and those composing the body 
of the walls aro of difFereiit sizes ; some 13 incheti s(|uaro and 3| thick; 
others 11 1 by 12;f, ami 3 inches thick. Those covering the sun-driod 
brick erection, upon which the building is raised, and of which the 
platform consists, are 14 [ inches scpiaro and 3\ thick. Great 
quantities of charred date- wood were found all throughout this house; 
they wei'c probably the remains of the rafters that supported the roof. 
Below is a sketch of a portion of the wall of the outer court and the 
adjoining buttress, with the three nicljcs. The space from A B to the 



a — Step running along the whole breath of the wall. Other side the same. 


opposite buttress is paved, and about a foot above the pavement of 
the outer court. 

With the exception of the inscribed stones and bricks already 
noticed, I found nothing of any interest in this ruin. In clearing out 
tlic h(?aps of rubbish, I got a few copper nails and pieces of date-wood 
rafters perfectly charred by fire. When cleared, the liouse, with the 
exception of the roof, was perfect, none of the walks having given 
way; and a party of my workmen eventually occupied it during the 
rest of my s'tay here. The drains or gutters already mentioned were 
coated thickly with bitumen, and some parts of the Trails seem to have 
been plastered over with the same material, which made the cleaning 
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of tlio si(lo-inscribc‘J bricks very difficult. It iu:iy liave biippcncd 
that a fire destroyed this building, in which ease the bituiiioii, used us 
cement for the bricks, uuiltcd by the heat, would have oo/.cd out, and 
covered the walls, as I have staled. Some of the most perfect of the 
inscribed bricks, with the gypsum or eininiel coating, wore picked out 
from this part of the wall. 

Part of the outer court, when compared with the rest of the jiavcmcnt 
around it, presented a domed appearaifcc. I tlierefore sank a shaft 
here, in the hope of penetrating a vault or subterranean chaiiibcr. I 
dug to a dcptli of 12 foot, and till J bad reached the •tenacious clay 
hottom, but found nothing. The construction of this building — it 
couhl scarcely have been the foundation — was sufficiently curious 
deserve some cx])lana<ion. At the southern end of the shaft I dug 
down a circular piece of wall (for about o feet), lorincd of burnt brick 
imbedded in bitumen; after this, for 3 feet, sun-dried brick; and t])eu 
a plain wall, of burnt brick imbedded in bitumen, for 5 feet. Alter 
this was the (day bottom. All the bricks wvvq in.scu’ibed; some on I ho 
sides, as well as the face; tln^y were 12.^ indues by 12 inclu's, and 2 \ 
and 2 }^ inches thick. At tlie sides (jf the shaft were also masses of 
bri(di-\vork, but tlu'V did not join on to tlie f(»iindiitiou of the side 
walls of ibo outer ceiirt. At the northern end of tln^ shaft, after 
pulling up the pavement, was a layer of sand; after this a layer of 
sun-dried bri(dvs; tlicii a layer of bitumen; a layer of sun-dried bricks 
again ; and, lastly, a ])avomnut of kilu-burnt bricks : all these layers 
and tlie ])avcine*it extended of course to the southern end of the shaft 
Below is a section of the mjrthern end. 



A — Brick pavenamt, imbedded in bitumen. 

Ji— Layer of sand, 3 inches ihick. 

of sun-dried bricks, 6 inches thicl., 

I) —Layer of bitumen, 3 inches thick. 

K Layer of sun-dried bricks, Itt inches tliick. 

Brick pavement, imbedded in bitumen ; bricks iotcribed, 

G— -Clay bottom. 

At the castcriT end of the platform I sank Jt shaft down the side of 
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a wall, wliicli had the appearance of being the remnant of an arched 
or domed building. At a depth of 10 feet, I came to the end of tliis 
wall; digging, however, 3 feet deeper, I came upon a pavement, which 
I followed up for 40 feet, tunnelling through the ground, without 
however, any success. The bricks of this pavpineut arc 14 inches 
long, fii broad, and 3^ thick; most of them have the impression of the 
tips of two fingers at the back ; none wore inscribed : the whole iiii- 
bedd(}d in bitumen. The brick Avail did not g(3 far north; it was then 
succeeded by a sun-dried brick wall, which ran along as far as I dug, 
3 feet above, however, the level of the pavement. This excavation 
was at the extreme cud of the platform, and considerably low^r, I 
thought, than the foundation ; it might have been formerly a sower. 
Immediately above tbc brick wall, but at one side, I dug into square 
buildings, having the apj)carancc of being the remains of rooms; the 
Avails had, hoAvcver, dwindled doAvn to a height of 3 feet. The bricks 
I dug out of these chambers Avero painted rod, and had an inscription 
over nearly the Avbole length and breadth, in a small neat chariicler, 

I was not lucky enough to procure one of these bricks Avhole. On 
one portion of them Avas the symbol of two crescents, back to back. 
Some of these portions had the remains of plaster still on them, also 
painted red. None of the bricks composing the walls wore inscribed. 
The Avholo of the above Avas dchris^ filling the chambers. From 
hero, too, I procured a curious conical-sliaped piece of baked clay, 
bearing a small inscription round the base; the Avhole about 5 inches 
hiif;. 

The next site of excavation was at the mound (c) in the plan, which, 
fur the sake of distinction, I have called the Tomb Mound. TIore I 
commenced, about half up at the black line, by sinking a broad shaft. 
This led, for 10 feet, doAvn a piece of solid masonry, 4 feet broad and 
10 dcei»; it then ceased. I dug for a further depth of 0 feet, and 
tlicn tunnelled into the centre of the mound for 40 feet. Throughout, 
all this Avork I did not succeed in finding a single thing of interest, 
with the exception of tAvo double sliafts, formed of rings of baked 
cla}^ 2 fi.'ct in diameter, and Avliicli subsequent experience proved to 
be drains for carrying off the raiii-Avatcr lodging on the flat surfiice of 
the mound. For a space of 1 foot right round these shafts, and 
throughout their whole length, were pieces of broken jmttery, the 
more cftectually to drain the mound. Each ring wars about foot 
broad, one resting upon the other, and in some instances with a thin 
layer of bitumen hetAA^een each. Above the mouth of the top ring, 
which is of a diflerent shape from the others, were layers of perforated 
bricks, leading up to tlie top of the mound. Below is a section of one 
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of tlieao double bliafts, which consiist sometimes of forty successive 
rings, I procured the top piece aud first ring of one whole, which I 



forward with the other antiques. The top joccos and first rings are 
generally full of small holes. 

Not having found anything as yet, I began excavating the mound 
at a higher level, and ran trenches 10 feet tloep through the top in all 
diiortions. This mound I found to be full of cotlins (if 1 can ai>ply 
that term to the covers enclosing the remains of the dead), which wero 
imbedded in the sun-dried bricks, of which the mound is composed. 
All these were at about a depth of 8 feet from the suj*faco. Long 
narrow strips of masonry were found going about 4 feet into the 
ground, which may have formerly been used to separate the private 
burying gromnla of different families. The wdiolo surface of the 
mound, aud the spaces between the masonry, are paved with single 
bricks; and the apertures of the numerous drains which run right 
through this mound in every direction, wero clearly to bo distinguished 
(although of course entirely choked up) communicating with the 
pavement which served to lead the rain-water and damp into them, 
and so effectually preserving the burial-place in a dry state. The 
masonry was composed of small thick bricks, bearing a small inscrip- 
tion in relief. Owdng to this, I procured but few with a perfect 
legible inscription, particularly as no bitumen was used in the struc- 
ture. I found a few others in good preservation, bearing a different 
inscription ; t^o of the best I brought away with me. The remains 
of the dead I found generally disposed under baked clay covers, and 
ill arched brick vaults. I shall describe one of each, witli the articles 
found in them, ^hich will suffice for the whole. I found no such 
things as coffins, properly so called, in the whole of this mound. 




The two following sketches represent the shape and form of the 
covers for the dead, and the third is a sketch of a similar cover, with 
a piece broken out of the side, showing the position of the skeleton, 
and the articles found with it. 



The first cover is 3 feet high, 7 feet long, and about 2^ feet broad 
at the bottom. It has seven rings going completely round, and in 
relief, the hollow space between tlicm filled up by a band^ formed 
of dry sedge steeped in bitumen. The top of this (jpver was orna- 
mented by eight shallow indentations (as seen in the sketch) and five 

' Similar to an English Iiny-band used for tying trusses of hay. Strabo 
mentions that the people of Cbaldma used to wrap these bands^^ steeped in bitumen, 
round their datc<\vuod pillars. 
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raised stripes at the hcad^ foot, and in two places at each side of tlio 
top. The whole cover is one piece, and formed of clay burnt in a 
kiln. The skeletons arc found resting upon a platform of sun-dried 
brick, on the top of which, and beneath the skeleton, is a mat exactly 
similar to the common ones in use to this day among tlio Arabs for 
huts and covering grain. Pieces of linen arc observed about tho 
bones, and the whole skeleton seems to^havo been bound with a species 
of thong. Remnants of stuff, which I take to be metal — for they are 
too heavy for cloth or linen — are also seen about the skull. 



«— Sun-dried brick, lioad resting on it. 

Copper bowk 

c — Small cylinder of meteoric stone; remains of thread through it, going round 
arin-bonc. 

d — Pieces of cylindrical meteoric stone. 

e — A piece of a bamboo truncheon. 

/—Different jars and utensils for food and water, made of burnt clay : reniaiiis 
of date-stones in the shallow dish. 

The body is always found lying on ono side, generally tho left, 
the skull resting on a sun-dried brick, whicli, in some cases, is seen 
covered by tho remnants of a tassclled cushion of tapestry; the legs 
drawn up in the position described in the sketch. At the left side is 
a copper bowl, the arm-bones of right band resting on the edge, the 
finger-bones, in every instance being found inside the bowl; tbo left 
arm and band are stretched out, and the howl, generally speaking, 
lies upon the paJm of tho left hand. On the arm is sometimes found 
an inscribed cylinder of meteoric stone. I have procured them with 
the remains of tho string still existing, and I always observed that tho 
ends went round^the wrist. In some cases 1 have found a second 
engraved (rudely) but uninscribed cylinder of saiubstone between the 
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feet. Just below the ribs, in many of the coffins, in the top as it 
were, are also several jiieces of cylindrical meteoric stones, of all 
sizes, but uninscribed. Near the copper bowl, in this case, was a 
truncheon, formed of bamboo ; in other cases I found a saw-fish’s 
snout. Jlelow this, and near the feet, are several shallow clay dishes, 
usually containing fish and chicken bones,^ and the remains of datc- 
stoncs. Near the dishes are big water jars, and near them a smaller 
kind for drinking out of, and similar to the Baghdad sherbehs of the 
present day. The mimher of these utensils differ in every case, but 
there arc never less than three, viz. ; a large clay jar for holding 
water, a smaller one for drinking out of, and a shallow clay dish, in 
addition to the usual copper bowl. 

Directly on opening these covers, were I to attempt to touch the 
skulls or bones, they would fall into dust almost immediately; but I 
found, on exposing them for a few days to the air, that they became 
quite hard, and could be handled with impunity. The tooth in every 
case were beautiful, and in capital preservation. In covers to female 
skeletons I procured gold beads, agate beads, copper bangles, and a 
few trifling ornaments. In one I found a 'whole mass of rings® for the 
car and toes, small bracelets. See,, all blended and sticking together in 
one mass; the remains of a j)icco of rag covering still exist round the 
whole. Dificrent kinds of shells were frequent, and, in some, small 
clongat(id vases, filled with rings, formed by rubbing down a small 
kind of sliell. In some of the covers, of the shape described in No. 2, 
were two, and in one case three, largo skulls, which must have 
holougod to grown-up men. The cover contained three skulls and a 
few bones; these remains must have been ])rcviously interred in some 
oUier cemetery, and then disinterred and finally deposited hero.® 
Covers containing a male and female skeleton were also frequent. 
Receptacles for the reception of the remains of children were formed 
of two shallow dishes, one covering the other, although in some cases 
they were of the same shape (but smaller) as those in sketch No. 1. 

The vaults found in the same mound were generally 5 feet high, 
7 feet long at the bottom, and 5 feet at the top, with a breadth of 
3 feet 7 inches. They wore arched, the arch being nearly the same 
shape as the one at Ctesiphon; the arch was formed by each succes- 
sive layer of bricks, from a distance of half way up, overlapping the 
other, till the 'whole was formed, the aperture at the 'top being closed 
by a single brick. 

^ In one I found part of the lower jaw of a hoar, the big tusk still remaining. 

” In this one was also a fish-hook of copper. ' 

® Perhaps from the fact of its beiug holy ground, as at Meshed and Kerbela 
at this day. 
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Above is a front view of tbo vault. In this one I found the 
sboleton disposed as n.nial, lying, liuwcver, on a matting formed of 
tbin wliolo roods, stooped in bitumen; one end was plaeed over the 
body, a basket of tbo same material was at the foot, and tbero wore 
about fourteen different descriptions of clay vcs.-cls all about. 1 hero 
mas of course tbe usuid copper bowl (but broken), and a beautifully 
perfect inscribed cylinder of meteoric stono was fastened round tlio 
misf close to this were tbo remains of a gold fillet or band, formed 
of pure beaten metal, about an inch broad. At the extremity of the 
ribs numerous plain meteoric stones, four statuettes of ducks in the 
'samo material, and one in agate, besides a small cat’s-eye .stone. At 
its feet was a cylinder, in common white sand-stone (but much 
dama<rcd), without an inscription.' The vault was perfectly free from 
dmnptand it was in such good repair that no dust or extraneous 
matter had been able to get into it. In a vault of this description and 
size in the same mound, I found no less than eleven skeletons, one 
packed on' the top of the other, and many had fi^m three to lour. In 
Jhese cases there were no copper bowls or cy inders, nor bncks under 
the heads but always a profusion of vessels for containing water, ami 


1 All the small Artioloa found in this vault I colleetod in one vase, and for- 
warded them in that. The cylinder is with Colonel RawUnsou. 
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for drink In from. In some jars found near the vault above wore 
several little clay figures, but extremely rudely executed. The floor 
of tlie v;i lilts are paved in every case. The bricks composing them 
arc white; towards the interior of tlic vault red; and they arc im- 
l)ed<led in mud. The opening to the vault was closed or built up to 
the top by a double layer of bricks. About a foot belo.w the surface, and 
un<)er the pavement existing on the summit of the mound, I procured a 
large inscribed cone; fragments of these were very plentiful all about 
the graves hero and in the other mounds ; this was, however, the 
most perfect s[)eeinicn. At the back of the vault described above I 
found, close to the foundation, a small unbaked inscribed clay tablet, 
and I also dug up, at two feet only below the surface, about thirty 
small and large fragments of the s.ame. From being so close to tho 
surface they were of course considerably damaged. The whole mound, 
which is nothing more than a hiirying ground, is perforated hy 
numerous shafts of tho l:ind already described. In burying the bodies, 
they were laid on a platform of sun-dried brick, and tho same iiiatorial 
Avas used ill building round them to the top. 1 could not liiid any 
traces of a door or passage of any kind in it. 

After completely dissecting the Tomb Mound, I made oxcavalioiis 
ill two or three places among tho extreme southern Tels, and in 
another Tel, close to tho Tomb Mound. In all these places, however, 

I found iiotliiiig but deep bricked graves,^ one close to another, and 
filled entirely with tho fragments of jars and vases. At the bottom 
of one of these bricked gr.iA'cs I dug out two coffins, at a depth of 30 
feet from tho surfixco; T procured nothing hut a few heads from them. 
Tho Avhole of the soiithcrii mounds arc full of graves ; I had not time, 
liowever, to investigate them so thoroughly as I could liave wished, 
for I have no doubt that some very interesting relics would be there 
discovered. All over these mounds pieces of the inscribed cones'* 
already described Avere plentiful, but all damaged, the original in- 
scriptions being nearly obliterated. In these mounds at the north, and 
close to tho surliice, I procured a large black stone, with a small but 
perfect inscription. The surfaces of the collective mass of mounds are 
generally the same; long, narrow strips of masonry running right 
across them, and others meeting and crossing them at right angles, 
the same as in the Tomb Mound. Similar masonry is observed also 
on tbc slopes ; and the whole of the mounds were perforated by the 
drains already described. From these southern mounds I procured 

i Ten feet long, 7 broad, and 30 to 40 deep ; three and also four of them in a 
line, separated by a brick wall. 

" Piiapi ? 
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many coffins of the sliape below.' These, in inaiiy instances, were 
fuuiul with the hollow upwards, and were of course tilled with earth 



and the remains of the dead. In these were found the usual clay 
dish and jars for holding water, but no copper vessels of any kind. 
Ornanionts of copper, as bracelets, toe and finger rings, with beads, 
in coffins containing female skeletons, were frequent. From a coffin 
in those mounds I projsiircd a figure of a priest in copper. Scattered 
over tlicm T could distinguish numerous apertures and openings leading 
to the double-shafted drains. 

The low range of mounds that seems like a low wall running 
nearly round the ruins is also nothing more than a line of graves and 
tombs; and from all that I saw, after excavating pretty generally 
over the ruins, I do not think that there arc any remains of habita- 
tions, for the ruin I liavc called a house ought more properly, 1 con- 
ceive, to be called a temple or washing place for the dead. The most 
curious relic in the shape of a building exists at the point K outside 
the low range of graves. Here observing some masonry on the top of 
a small Tel, T dug down the face of it for a depth of 30 feet, without, 
however, coming to the foundation; about 4 feet from tho point at 
which I left off excavating,' I came u])on another brick wall, running 
at an oblique angle to the bastion I was digging along; this wall ran 
apparently into the ruins. The bastion or buttress was 5 yards 20 
inches long, and 2 yards 23 inches broad. The bricks composing it (im- 
bedded in bitumen) were 13 inches long, 12 broad, and 3 thick. Tbei^j 
is a small Tel close to it, also displaying the same species of masonry 
on its top. These, therefore, supjmsing the above to be the top of a 
similar building as the one I laid bare, may have formed a kind of 
entrance into the ruins. The bricks were inscribed on the sides only, 
but so ruined that I did not procure one perfect. There are numerous 
circular bricked wells scattered amongst the ruins, the innjority in the 
ground about the big ruin. Here, too, are several pieces of black 
granite, with defaced inscriptions on them : one of the best I brought 
away with me; those remaining seem to bear the same. In one of 

^ All the vases and coffins I dug up were without covers of aii^' sofi't. 

^ It must be remembered that this is tho lowest point of tlio ruins; the lung, 
low Tel here being o!ily 0 foot high. I think that I must have dug below, or at 
all events to the level of, tlie surrounding descent. 
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the ravines, near the large ruin, is a black granite stone, which may 
liave formed part of an altar. The other excavations that I have not 
l)articnlarly described, did not produce anything but a mass of broken 
pottery and jars, which had been buried in the bricked gravco iilrea<ly 
described. I did not, however, go deep into tho mounds. 

Before concluding, I would draw attention to the enormous quan- 
tities of sea shells found all over the ruins, and in tho graves. I liavc 
preserved one of each species, which I forward with the other articles. 
I did not procure a single glass vessel or fragment of glass. Copper 
was in abundance, probably the remains of bowls and ornaments, and 
was scattered about everywhere. I j)icked up in tho Tomb Mound 
excavations a large spear-head, and two arrow-heads in this metal. 
I would call attention also to the fact of the existence of a breach in the 
second story, wdiicli I found on clearing away the rubbish at the end 
of the passage (Plate 2). This must have been made some time 
anterior to the ruin of the supposed third story, or upper room, from 
the fact of my finding the pieces of the barrel cylinder at {d d); the 
excavators of that time must also have sunk the shaft which I found 
filled wdth dchvis, but which I did not succeed in clearing. It appeared 
to me to be of considerable depth, but narrowing as it deepened. Tho 
inner court of tho excavated house must, too, have been entered by 
foreigners not long after its ruin; for the stones of the paved court 
had been pulled up, and wdth these had been constructed tho rudo 
kind of fire-place common to the ])eople of the country to this day. I 
have now, I believe, recounted all the discoveries and excavations at 
Miiqcycr. I have attcmpte<l to render them as clear and intelligible 
as ])ossible, although my time has been too limited for me to hope for 
success in dealing with subjects so new to me in every way. 

i. 

Jius7'eh, March 3U^, 1854. 

[N.B. — The preceding Memoir lias been kindly communicated to 
the Society by the Aulliorities of tlio British Museum, where the 
articles transmitted by Mr. Taylor are deposited. Ed.] 
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Art. IV . — Chronology of the Reigns of Tiglath Pileser, Sargon, 
ShalmanezeVy and Sennacherib, in connexion with the pheno^ 
menon seen on the Dial of Ahaz. By J. W. Bosanquet^ Esq. 

[Read the %th July, 1854.] 

No one who takes interest in the discoveries daily made in Assyria 
and Babylonia can fail to have read the interesting and important 
communications from f)oloncl Rawlinson, whicli appeared in tlic Atlie- 
nneiim of the 18th March and 15th April last, conveying to the 
public a mass of new and most valuable material towards framing a 
continuous chronology of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, even 
from their earliest origin : establishing the. fact that Serniramis, queen 
of Babylon, was the wife of Pul, king of A.ssyria; and mentioning tho 
discovery of Belsharezar son of Nabonidus, wdiom he supposes to bo 
the Belshazzar of Scripture, and the last of the kings of Babylon. 

All, I presume, will be inclined to agree with Colonel Rawlinson 
in his conclusions with regard to the date of the reigns of Pul, Semi- 
ramis, and Tiglath Pileser ; and his discoveries indeed lead to tho 
establishment of a mo.st important synchronism between Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Jewish history at that period. But I cannot assent 
to the possibility ^f Belsharezar son of Nabonidus, being the king so 
distinctly described in Scripture as the son or linoal descendant of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, My object alj present, however, is 
to direct attention to one portion of Colonel Rawlinson’s communica- 
tion in particular, viz., tliat wdiich relates to the reigns of Sargon^ 
Shalmaiiczer, and Sennacherib, concerning which I am compelled to 
dilFer from him materially. 

It may be thought rash, j)erhaps, in one who docs not pretend to 
interpret the Assyrian inscri])tions, to dispute the correctness of con- 
clusions derived by Colonel Rawlinson from the actual reading of those 
inscriptions. Ncvcrthcles.s, if it can be shown that his conclusions are 
at variance with what is written in the contemporaneous Hebrew re- 
cords, which treat of the same times and the same persons, and which, 
taken merely as. historical writings, have been preserved with more 
scrupulous care than any other w^ritiijgs in existence — and also that 
they are confessedly at variance with some of tho facts derived from 
the monuments tjiemsclves — reasonable doubts may be entertained 
wdicther the evidence to be drawn from Assyrian monuments is yet so 
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complete, as to enable even those who interpret them to feel confidence 
in tlicir own chronological deductions. I i)ropose therefore to show — 

1st. That Colonel Jlawlinson's chronological arrangement of the 
reigns I have referred to cannot be made to harmonize, either with the 
contents of the Hebrew Scriptures, or with the facts deduced by him 
from the Assyrian monuiiieiits. 

2nd. It is the particular object of this paper to draw attention to 
the fact, that the third year of the reign of Sennacherib is associated 
in history with a most remarkable astronomical phenomenon, the date 
of which is capable of being fixed with mathematical precision : ami 
that the date so determined fixes the third year of Soiinacherib to the 
twelve months beginning in the spring of b.c. fiOO, and ending in the 
spring of n.c. 6*8.0, about ton years later than the date assigned by 
Colonel Rawdinson, viz., n.c. 700. 

The dificrciice apparently is small between ns ; yet the results are 
most important. His view of the reigns tends to establish the correct- 
ness of the received chronology, which involves, as I have elsewhere 
shown, a continuous series of discrepancies between sacred and profane 
history : mine to subvert some of the principal dates upon which that 
system is established, by lowering the whole scale of Hebrew kings to 
the extent of about twenty-eight years : thereby introducing a scheme 
of chronology resting chiefly on the authority of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, wliicli Scriptures 1 am prepared to show contain a consistent 
system of dates, fora tliousand years upwards from the birth of Christ, 
moro perfect than can he drawn from the records of aify heathen nation 
whatever, at least as they are at present understood. 

In the Athenmum of the 18th of March, Colonel Rawliiisoii states 
that Sennacherib reigned for 22 years. ^‘This mini her,” he says, “ I 
have found upon a clay tablet — and tlio canon, therefore, is rigidly 
correct in assigning the year n.c. 680 as the date of ]<lsarhad don's acces- 
sion to the united tlironc of Assyria and Babylonia,” (p. 343) ; and in 
the Athenmum of the 18th February, Sennacherib is said to have 
ascended the throne in n c. 702, (p. 210). The dates of the commence- 
ment of the several reigns we are considering arc thus placed ; 


Tiglatli-Pilcscr . . . r. 

c. 74G 

16 

years 

Shalinanezer .... 

730 

i) 

3> 

Sargon 

721 

19 

jy 

Sennacherib .... 

702 . 

. 22 


Esarhaildoii .... 

680 




Now this arrangement of dates involves a complete dislocation of 
events as recorded in the Hebrew annals, and on tlie Assyrian menu- 
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iiiCnts themselves, as may he clearly seen hy rcfcreuco to the accom- 
panying chronological table. Let us first examine the correctness of 
his date for the reign of Sennacherib. Colonel Rawliuson appears to 
place too little confidence in the accuracy of the monuincnts, and con- 
temporaneous Jlcbreiv writers ; and to pay too much defereuce to the 
conventional dates of the commonly received chronology, which rest, 
T maintain, upon no really solid foundation. lie finds, for instance, in 
the annals of Tiglath Pileser that, in the eighth year of that king’s 
reign, tribute was paid to him by Menahem, king of Samaria. But, 
instead of taking the fact as it is recorded, and from thence correcting 
his chronology, his system leads him to suggest that in this passage 
the name of Menahem has been imjiropcrly used for that of Pokah,” 
Q). 343), who reigned later in the list of kings. 

This precious fact, liowevor, that Menahem paid tribute to Tiglath 
Pilcser in his eighth year, coupled with another fact, mentioned in the 
xvth chapter of the II. book of Kings, viz.,. that “Menahem gave Pul 
one thousand talents of silver, that his hand might be with him, to 
confirm the kingdom in his hand,” affords the means of fixing with 
2 )rccision the position of tlic reign of Meiialieni, with relation to that 
of Pul and Tiglath Pilcser -for !Mcnahcm reigned only ton years ; and 
since eight of those toil years, at least, were contemporary with the 
first ciglit years of Tiglath Pileser, he could not have begun to reign 
till the close of tlic reign of Pul. 

Let us count then tbc years of 

Mcnaliem ... 10 

Pekaliiab ... 2 

Pekah .... 1 0 

as kings of {^aiiiaria : ^ 

when in tbc 17th year of Pekah, 

Aliaz began in Jerusalem bis reign of . IG years, followed by 
Hczckiali, who reigned 13 full years, till 

llie invasion of Sonnaclicrib, 57 

Thus making a period of exactly fifty-seven years from the first year 
of Menabcm, or the last year of Pul, to tlic time of the invasion of 
Jiidma by Sennacherib. If then wo can ascertain tbc date of the last 
year of tbc reign of Pul, we shall at the same time detonniue the date 
of Sennacherib’s invasion, which we jenow from his own annals to 
have taken jilace in his tliird year. 

Now the iioblc^discovcry recently announced by Colonel Rawliu- 
son, that Semiramis, the founder of Babylon, was queen of the palace 
VOL, XV. X 
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of Phnluka,” king of Nineveh — the 4>aXwx Oic LXX, and Pul of the 
Hebrew Scriptures — guides us to the point of our search with much 
accuracy. For the most consistent account of Semiramis is, that she 
was^ 

1st. Mistress, then wife, of the king of Assyria (Pul.) 

2nd. That she obtained possession of the government for a few days ; 

imprisoned her husband, and then slew him, 

3rJ. That she married her own son. 

4th. That she transferre<l her government to Babylon. 

5th. And she reigned, according to Herodotus, in Babylon, five gene- 
rations before Nitocris. (Herodotus, 1. i. 184—188). 

Nitocris, we arc informed by Herodotus, was wife of that king, 
called Labynetus, who witnessed the eclipse of Thales in the year B.r. 
58-5. Soon after the date of the eclipse Nineveh was conquered by 
Cyaxares, king of the Modes; and Herodotus adds that Nitocris, seeing 
that the power of the Modes was increasing, and that they had lahen 
JSHneveh^ began to fortify Babylon with dykes and walls. Nitocris 
then was reigning in Babylon about the year b.c. 582, or three years 
after the eclipse of Thales ; and if we add 15.> years, or five genera- 
tions according to Hero<lotus, to that date, we come to the year b.c. 
747 for the rcign/)f Semiramis ; that is to say, to the first year of the 
well-known Babylonian era which dates from Nabonassar, Semira- 
mis, therefore, Avas probably the wife of Nabonassar. There is some 
reason also for believing that Nabonassar was her own son, for Syii- 
ccllus and Ccdrcniis say that Nabonassar was also called Shalmanas- 
sar; and Colonel Bawlinson has found a slab with an inscription, which 
may be interj^rcted “ Shalnianczer, son of Pul.” Be this, however, as 
it may, Semiramis was certainly reigning at Babylon about the year 
!n c. 747 ; and we can har<lly doubt the inference draw’ii by Colonel 
Rawlinson, that the date of the transition of the government under 
Semiramis from Nineveh to Babylon, and of the murder of her husband 
Pul, was at that particular epoch. I therefore adopt Colonel Rawlin* 
sou’s dates, b.c. 747 for the last year of Pul, and 746 for the first year 
of Tiglath Pilescr. 

Now if we count 57 years from the last year thus ascertained of 
the reign of Pul, it brings us to the year b.c. 689 or 890 for the time 
of Sennacherib's invasion, which is the point w’e were in search of. 
This conclusion is definite and precise. That it is also accurately cor- 
rect, may be shown by three otiier independent modes of proof. 

1st. The Jewish historian Demetrius, quoted by Clemens Alcxaii- 

% 

^ Volney’a KccherclicB Nouvellcs. Part iii, p. 79# 
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drinus, as I have repeatedly poiated out, writing two hundred years 
hcforc Christ, when the true dates of the several captivities of the 
people of Judah and Israel could hardly have been lost, has expressly 
fixed the date of the deportation of Jewish captives, or retreat from 
Judjea by Sennacherib, to February, n.c. 688, and his taking of the 
fenced cities, we may infer occupied the whole of n.c. 680, and part 
of the preceding year. Nebuchadnezzar, ho tells us, carried away the 
Jews from Jerusalem 338 years and three months before the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator, and Sennacherib carried away some captives 128 
years and six months before that time. Ptolemy Philopator began to 
reign in Egypt in Novoiiibcr, n.c. 222 ; counting therefore 338 years 
and three months fr(;m that date brings us to August, n.c. 560, for the 
taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar ; and 128 years and six 
moutlis added again to that date, brings us to February, n.c. 688, for 
the carrying away of the captives by Scnnaelicrib. 

Whether we eount downwards, therefore, from the reign of Pul, or 
upwards, from the reign of Philopjitor, we are led to the same date 
(n.c. 680) for the invasion of Sennacherib. 

2iid. We have a most stringent test of the accuracy of the date, 
arising out of the words spoken to Hezekiah during the time Avhen 
Sennacherib was taking the fenced cities of Judica, and threatening 
Jerusalem. He was told that Seiinachcril) should not succeed in taking 
Jerusalem; and this shall be a sign unto you, ye shall eat this year 
such things as grow of tliemsclvcs, and in the second year that which 
springetli of tlic Same : and in tlie third year sow ye and reap, and 
plant vineyards, and cat the fruits thereof thus implying two suc- 
cessive years of fallow at that time, as commanded hy the law of 
Moses, in tlie Sabbatical year, and the year of Jubilee, which could 
only take ])lace once in every fiftieth year. Now, n.c. 68.0-8 is a* 
Sabbatical year in the regular septennial scries, counted from three 
known years mentioned by Jusci»liiis ; and n.c. 688-7 is also a year of 
Jubilee in regular series, when we place the fourteenth year of Ilezc- 
kiah in n.c. 689.^ 

3rd. I shall presently show that the celestial phenomenon to which 
I have alluded, as occurring about this time, marks to a day the time 
of Hezekiah*s recovery from his sickness as the llih January, n.c. 689; 
and the sickness, we are told, was about the time of Sennacherib’s 


invasion. • 

The year n.c. 689 thus forms a cardinal point in my proposed 
arrangement of the kings of Assyria about this time ; and I am not 

* Sv-e my recent publication, “Sacred and Profane Chronology,” on the subject 
of the Sabbatical year and J ubilcc. 

. X 2. 
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aware of any discrepancy wliatover between Scripture and tlio monu- 
ments, wliicb arises out of this arrangement. 

On the other hand, Colonel Rawlinson’s arrangement is at variance 
with the inscriptions, inasmuch as he places the first year of Mcnahoni 
in B.c. 770, more than twenty years before the accession of Tiglath 
Pileser, who took tribute of him, and reigned eight years concurrently 
with him. 

It is at variance with the Hebrew records, inasmuch as they inform 
us that Shalmanezer was reigning in the sixth year of Hezekiah, and 
Sennacherib in his fourteenth year ; that is to say, that Shalmanezer 
and Sennacherib reigned within eight years of each other; whereas he 
places the reign of Sargon, which lasted nineteen years, between the 
reigns of Slialiuanezer and Sennacherib — and again, the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah is made by him to fall in the reign of Sargoii, instead of 
that of Sennacherib, and the invasion of Sennacherib to fall in the 
twenty-ninth year of Hezekiah, instead of his fourteenth.^ 

The record of Scripture is also set at variance with the record of 
the monuments, inasmuch as Merodach Baladan, non of Yagin^ of the 
inscriptions, is made to represent the Merodach Baladan of Scripture, 
who scut messengers to Hezekiah, and who is expressly descrjbe<l in 
the passage as the son of Baladan^ proI)al)ly to distinguisli him from 
this son of Yagin, who iiulccd may ha\c been his falhcr. 

Lastly, the year of Seiiuacherib’s invasion of Jiidica, according to 
Colonel llawlinson, does not fall in a Sabbatical year. 

These contradictions arc too glaring and too niiivicrous to leave it 
possible that Colonel llawlinson’s arrangement can be the true one ; 
and I submit the following as more in accordance with facts : 


Tiglath rilet 

K'V . . . 

n.c. 74G 

reigns 

31 

years. 

Sargon . 

. 

721 


10 

ij 

Shalmunczei' 

. . . . 

702 

!) 

11 

}} 

Sennacherib 

. . . • 

002 

V 

2J 


Esarbaddoii, 

in Babylon 

080 

V 

13 

7 > 

a 

ill Nincvcli 

007 





There arc two points in this arrangement to wdiich it is right that 
I should draw attention : 1st, That Shalmaiiezcr follows Sargon, in- 
stead of preceding him, as in Colonel Rawlinson’s scheme. 2nd, That 
the reigns of Tiglath Pileser and Sargon necessarily overlap each other 
to the extent of six years. 

With regard to the first point, I am aware that Sargon was father 

^ Dr. Iliiiobs takes the sanio view as Colonel Kawlins See Trans. Roval 
Irish Academy ; vol. xxii, p. :uill; and Journal of Sacred Literature, No. xii. ^ 
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of Sennacherib, and that Colonel Rawlinson luis stated that Sargon was 
succeeded immediately by his son. As the reasons for this statement, 
however, have not been made public, and the result is so decidedly con- 
tradictory of the Hebrew annals, I venture to disregard them, in tho 
expectation that they are in some way based upon inferences drawn 
from what I am here contending to be a false arrangement. With 
regard to the overlapping of the two reigns of Tiglatli Pileser and 
Sargon, so far from being an objection, it affords an additional confir- 
mation of tho correctness of my arrangement, for in tho Transactions 
of tlie Royal Irish Academy, vol. 22, p. 060, Dr. Hincks has pointed 
out a passage in Monsieur Botta’s inscriptions, 74, 3, in which the 
predecessor of Sargon on the throne of Assyria is alluded to as still 
alive ill the sixth year of Sargon’s reign. Sargon also ap2)oars not to 
have styled himself hing of Assyria in tho early 2 )art of his reign ; that 
is, I infer, while Tiglalh Pileser Avas still alive and on the throne. 
That the two kings were reigning in joint sovereignty at this time, I 
conceive to be implied also by these Avords in the II. Chronicles, 
xxviii., 16 : At that time did Aliaz send unto tho of Assyria to 
help him.” In all other places the king of Assyria is spoken of. This 
passage iinjilies that more than one king was then on that throne. 
Now Ahaz, according to tho table, began to reign in tho third year of 
Sargon’s joint reign with Tiglath Pileser. 

I now proceed to show, that there is an cxtraordinary^solar jdicno- 
inenon attached in history to the third year of the reign of Sennache- 
rib, or the year t>f his invasion of Judma, tho date of Avhich, oAving to 
recent improvements in astronomical tables, is iioav cajiable of accurate 
determination ,* and Avhich, when detcrmiiiGd, perfectly confirms tho 
result just arrived at, as iv'gards the reign of Sennacherib. 

We learn from the book of Isaiah, that about the time Avhen Sci4- 
nacherib first invaded Jmhea, that is to say before* the aj)pcarance of 
Rabsliekah before Jerusalem which terminated the invasion, llezekiah, 
king of Judah, Avas ^^sick unto death.” He prayed that ho might bo 
restored to health ; and the prophet Avas sent to him to say, in tho 
Avords of our authorized version of the text : “ Thus saith the Lord. 
Behold, I Avill add unto thy days fifteen years. And I Avill dtdiv^er this 
city out of the hand of tho king of Assyria : and T Avill defend this 
city. And this shall be a sign unto thee from the Lord, that the Lord 
Avill do this thing that he hath S2)okcn ; Behold I Avill bring again tho 
shadow of the degrees which is go^c down in the sun-dial of Ahaz, 
ten degrees backwar<l. /Yo t/ie suti returned ten degrees, by (vhich 
degrees it ivas gonf dowiu' 


* Isaiah, xxxviik G, 
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111 another place' we are told, with reference to this extraordinary 
event, that the princes of Babylon sent messengers to Jerusalem, 
inquire of the wonder done in the landf From this last fact it is clear, 
that on the occasion of the going back of the shadow on the dial, some 
phenomenon also of a public and extraordinary character had been 
witnessed in tho heavens by the people in general of the land of 
Judica, the rumour of which had been carried to Babylon, either by 
some of tho army of Sennacherib who had seen it, or by some of the 
Jewish captives in that army. It is not probable that tho event would 
have been reported at Babylon had it been merely of a private nature, 
limited to the palace of llezekiah, and attested by the sole evidence of 
a sick and dying man. We cannot doubt then that the sun itself was 
affected in some manner visible to tho multitiKle of Judma, and also to 
the invading army, while the particular dial of the palace Avas affected 
in the miniiier Avitnessed by tho kiug : there AA^as a two-fold exhibition 
of the ])hen()mcnon. 

Various interj)rctation.s have been put upon this remarkable event 
ill JoAvish history by different Avriters. Costard, in his Astronomy, and 
the Abbe Halnia, in his Preliminary Discourse on Ptolemy s Hypo- 
thesis of the Planets (ji. 21), have suggested that tho AvorJs were ful- 
filled, by Hczckiali living on to the next day, and so seeing the return 
of the shadoAv on the dial to the same point from which it had gone 
down on the previous day. Such, howoA’^er, cannot ho the explanation : 
for clearly the princes of Babylon Avould not have sent to Jerusalem to 
inquire concerning such an event, nor Avould any ‘‘winder’ have thus 
uccuiTcJ in tho land.- 

Ilippolitus considered tliat the day when the event took place was 
miraculously longtliencd to the extent of thirty-two hours ; while 
ilustathius argued that tho length Avas only twenty-two j and some arc 
still disposed to infer that tho diurnal rotation of tho earth was super- 
naturally reversed on the occasion. Far be it from me to deny that the 
course of nature may have been suspended on this occasion, if required 
by the circumstances : but it may be observed that we arc not led by the 
accompanying facts to expect a miracle. Tho king, wlio was afflicted 
by a grievous boil, Avas recovered not miraculously, but by tlie ordi- 
nary application of a lump of flgs to tho spot : a process of healing used 
in the Fast to this present day. If the diurnal motion of the earth 
had been reversed, a Adsible wonder indeed would have been performed 
in tho land of Judma ; but equally so in all other parts of the world. 

' II. Chronicles, xxxii. 31. 

^ Sec also IMoiitiicla’s ilistoiro des Mathdmntiquos, p. ; Sur Ic phejjonieac 
de la retrogradatioii dc Tombre dans un cadrau solairc. 
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There would have been no more need to send to Jorusalcm concerning 
it than to any other country. We may be quite certain, however, that 
no such interference with the ordinary course of nature did take place, 
because in the several eclipses of the moon observed at Babylon, both 
before and after this event, the times of which arc accurately recorded 
in Ptolemy’s Almagest, the conjunctions of the sun and moon are found 
to have followed their ordinary course without disturbance, which 
could not have been the case had the sun receded ten degrees in any 
one year. 

An extraordinary refraction of the sun's rays has been supposed by 
some to have been the mode of producing the effect : and doubtless a 
dial niiglit be affected in the way described by such a cause : but here 
again it may be observed that no celestial wonder would have been 
exhibited to the peo}»le of which the rumour could have travelled to 
Babylon. 

The only mode of affecting the solar rays iii the twofold manner 
described, in the ordinary course of nature, openly exciting on the one 
band tbe wonder of the multitude, and on the other privately affecting 
a dial in the palace of the king, would have been by the occurreiK^e of 
a solar eclipse,* Many instances arc on record of the 6ur2)rise and 
even terror in those days produced by such a ])benomenon. I shall 
endeavour presently to point out the manuer in wbicli tbe shadow on a 
dial might be affected by an eclipse. There is strong primd facie reason 
therefore for inferring that the phenomenon witnessed in Judtjea and 
Jerusalem about tlie fourteenth year of llezekiah was nothing more 
nor loss than an eclipse of the sun. 

This inference is strengtlioned by the fact that the ClialdaDan 
astronomers of that particular time were in the habit of minutely 
registering the times and appearances of the eclipses of the sun and 
moon. Isaiah, speaking of the Babylonians, in the time of the reign of 
iscnnachcrib, calls them astrologers, stargazers, and monthly prognos- 
ticators : and we have still extant in Ptolemy’s Almagest tlio record of 
two eclipses of the moon in the years b.c. 721 and 720, observed at 
Babylon only thirty-two years before the fourteenth of Hezckiali, 
Nothing more natural, therefore, than that the Babylonian astrono- 
mers should have desired to be informed concerning the rare appear- 
ance of such an eclipse as wc shall find took place at the time. 


^Xhe idea that the appearance on Ilczekiah's dial may have been the effect of 
an eclipse was, 1 believe, first suggested by Tlieuius, in his Chronological Survey 
of the History of tha Israelites, though I have not seen the work. See Gumpach’s 
Zoitrecknung der Babylcnicr und Assyrier, p. 134, note. 
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If we are justified in our inference thus far, we may proceed a step 
further, and infer the particular character of the eclipse, which, if 
eclipse there was, must then have occurred. There arc but three forms 
of solar eclipse — total, annular, and partial. We may conclude with 
certainty that it was not of the awful character of a total eclipse, 
during which we know that instantaneous change from light to dark- 
ness takes place, producing the most appalling effect in nature. Mr. 
Airy observes concerning a total eclipse ; “ The phenomenon is one of 
the most terrible that man can witness; and no degree of partial cclipso 
gives any idea of its horror.’*^ Had such a darkness taken place 
doubtless it would have been the chief incident dwelt upon in the 
description. The incident dwelt upon, however, is the extrordinary 
deflection of the sun’s rays upon the dial, which Implies an eclipse of 
the greatest magnitudesliort of total — one during which the light of the 
sun was not extinguished, but yet of that magnitude that the shifting 
of the source of light, during the progress of the moon over the sun’s 
disc, would sensibly affect the shadow on a dial. It was not therefore 
total. That it was not an annular eclipse, wo may al§o infer from the 
fact, tliat the shadow was deflected, not horizontally, but in a vertical 
direction. This will appear from a consideration of the original jms- 
sage, in which we shall find no such word as '^dial” in the Hebrew. 
The motion of the shadow was exhibited upon steps. The literal 
translation of the passage runs thus : ** Behold I will bring back the 
shadow of the steps wliicb it shall Lave gone down on the steps of 
Aliaz Avitli the sun, backwards ten steps. And the sue shall be turned 
hack ten sto])S, on the steps A\hich it shall have gone down.” The 
Targniii of Jonathan on the passage, the oldest j)tirnplirase, calls it 
the ascent (or steps) of Ahaz ; and Glycas, a Byzantine writer, says, 
that the tradition was, that AJiaz had formed a certain instrument 
ill the shape of steps to mark the hour of the day. The expression 
“shadow of the steps,” or “shadow of the degrees,” as it is commonly 
translated, cannot be mistaken ; for no shadow could be thrown by 
degrees of a graduated scale unless raised in the form of steps. TJio 
Hebrew word Maaloth also implies “ascent,” as translated in the 
Targum. 

AVe thus learn that it was upon a flight of steps that the motion of 
the sun’s shadoAv was seen to go hack on this occasion ; and here wo 
may remark upon the particular propriety of the si^n, as given in 
answer to the inquiry : “ What shall he the sign that I shall go vp into 
the house of the Lord that is, that I shall ascend the steps of the 

* Lecture on the eclipse of Thales, ^ 
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temple. The answer is : “I will brinpj again the shadow of the steps 
which it is gone downy ten steps backward tliat is, the shadow 
shall ascend ton steps. There would be no connection between 
these words and tlie inquiry if understood as referring merely to 
degrees on a scale. But the only use of stops would appear to be to 
mark the vertical motion of the sun ; and the use of such an instru- 
ment, if indeed it was more than an ordinary flight of stairs, we may 
infer, would have been merely to mark the meridional altitude of the 
sun from day to day, or the dip at noon day. Now the different 
phases of an annular eclipse would produce no sensible effect in a ver- 
tical direction on a flight of steps. The eclipse, therefore, could neither 
have been total, nor annular, but must have been a very large partial 
eclipse j and as the e*ffect was to cause the shadow to ‘‘go down” the 
fctc])s, the eclipse must have been upon the upper limb. 

These indications of the character of the eclipse to bo looked for in 
the year n c. G89, are sufficiently particular to distinguish it from any 
other solar eclipse within many years of that time. So large a partial 
eclipse as this must have been, of the upper limb of the sun, visible at 
any particular spot on the earth, is an event of rare occurrence. There 
is, however, another peculiar mark attached to it, which, coupled with 
those mentioned, would distinguish it from any other eclipse which 
could have occurred within many hundred years, viz., the time must 
have been very close upon noon-day. Wo are told that the shadow 
went back ten stci)S, by which it had gone down on the steps of Ahaz. 
The sun, or the shadow, had, therefore, descended ten stops from its 
extreme altitude, and was brought back .again to its meridional alti- 
tude for the day. 

We look, therefore, for a largo partial solar eclipse, on tlio upper 
limb, visiblo at Jerusalem, about twelve o clock, on some day in th^ 
year n c. 689. 

Now by the kindness of the Astronomer Royal, whom I do not intend 
to implicate in any w.ay with iny view of the question, I am enabled 
to show, that an eclipse of the sun, corresponding in every particular 
with what is required, excepting only the exact time of day, occurred 
in the year b.c. 689 : and, with regard to the time, it is an extremely 
interesting fact, that astronomers are at this moment engaged in cal- 
culations which will probably alter the computed time of this particu- 
lar eclipse to the extent of about half an hour, which would bring the 
computed time within about fifteen i^inutcs of the time required by 
the history. • 

Mr. Airy writ^ : “ The eclipse of b.c. 689, January 11, was annu- 
lar, and the annulus was rather broad. The sun’s apparent diameter 
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was IG' 13", and the moon’s (in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem) was 
15' 13". 

The course of the central line of shadow, with Greenwich Ele- 
ments, is defined by the following points : 


Longitude E. 

Latitude N. 

Apparent time at the place. 

21° 

43' 


3' 

21i> 

30™ 

:«) 

12 

34 

52 

22 

30 

37 

n 

30 

37 

23 

10 

44 

10 

40 

11 

0 

6 

53 

20 

40 

37 

1 

3 


“ It passes through Lssiis. I have not conipuved the breadth of the 
annular zone upon the earth, but I can see that tlie eclipse would be 
as nearly as possible just annular at Jerusalem, perhaps sensibly 
annular, perhaps not quite annular. 

‘^Witli variation of Elements (using the word in the technical 
souse of my paper) the course is 


Longitude E. 

Latitude N. 

Apparent time at the place. 

20® 18' 

37“ 

14' 

21h 

30™ 

2if 23 

30 

51 

22 

27 

30 10 

38 

37 

23 

10 

44 1 1 

42 

24 

0 

5 

54 12 

40 

28 

1 



“ Til this, which is the more probable course, the eclipse would not be 
annular at Jerusalem, but it would bo a very large eclipse.” 

Thus we find that there was an eclipse of the sun in the year n.c. 
GSy, AMsible at Jerusalem, about three months before the commence- 
luent of the Jewish year, (from which point the years of the reign of 
the kings of Judah were always counted), ivliich was cither annular 
or partial on the upper limb, and that the computed time of central 
conjunction at Jerusalem is about ten minutes past eleven o’clock, 
which is much too early; since the sun’s motion in altitude at that time 
of day Avould have been too rapid for counteraction by the deflection 
of its rays in a direction opposite to its motion by any eclipse which 
could take place. 

Mr. Adams, however, writes to me that calculations arc now being 
carried on by himself and Professor Hansen, the effect of which, as far 
as they liuA’^e proceeded, is to diminish the longitude of the moon in 
the year n.c. 680 nearly 030", ms-king an eclipse at that time nearly 
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half an hour later. This is coming very near the extent of correction 
required. There is still about another quarter of an hour required to 
bring the historical and computed lime to coincide ; and I cannot but 
feel baiiguine that ultimate agreement will be produced, cither by cor- 
rection of my view of the exact time required, or by correction of the 
elements of the computation. 

It now remains for me to point out the mode in which the appear- 
ance of the going down and return upwards of the shadow caused by 
the eclipse could have been exhibited to liczekiah on the steps of 
Ahaz.” I shall endeavour to show that the phenomenon may have 
been witnessed, either in open day on the ordinary steps of the ])alacc, 
or on some liorologial instrument in the 2 )rivatb iij)artmeui of the king. 

The city of David,” and the “house of l)avi<l,” the pahu'c where 
Ilezi'kiah probably dwelt, we know was .situated on a hill at the south 
of Jerusalem, ascended by stairs from the lower city, called “ the .stairs 
(jiiaaloth) of the city of David.” (Nch. xii. 37.) may reasonably 

assume also that there were steps leading up to the entrance of the 
palace, and also within the great court, perhaps .somewhat thus : 



Let us suppose the Btci)S to have sloped upwards from north to 
soutli, at an inclination of from 32° to 34^ say at 32^, or a rise of seven 
inches in a foot, the ordinary incliination of a flight of steps ; and let 
us suppose a line drawn from the top of the building at A to the pave- 
ment beyond the lowest step at B, to be a length of 120 feet, inclined 
at an angle of 

Wc will next observe the altitude of the sun at Jerusalem for 
thirty days before and after the winter solstice, and for an Jiour before 
and after noon-dayfon the lUli of January, b.c. 689, from data for 
which I am also indebted to the kindness of Mr. Airy ; 
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“ Tho shortest day in n.c. 690 was December 28, (J uliari}. The 
meridian altitu<le of the sun at Jerusalem on that day was 34° 2.5' 

ten days later (or earlier) .... 34 27 

twenty days later (do.) . .... 35 53 

thirty days later (do.) 37 45 

The altitude of the sun on tlie 11th of January, at each ten minutes 
before and after 1 2 o’clock : 
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On n.c. 6(Sf), morning of 11th January, tho moon’s relative hourly 
motion in declination was 5' 44" northward ; and tliat in right ascen- 
sion was 29' 33" eastward. Thc.se are geocentric motions. For tho 
apparent motion at Jerusalem, the motion in declination Avill bo little 
altered : that in right ascension will be diminished by nearly - part, 
or about 

Now, a.s the sun’s scmidiainctcr was 16' 13", and the centre of tho 
sun had risen on the 11th January to an altitude of 34° 43', at 30 
minutes past II o’clock, the upper rim of the sun’s disc at that time 
AA^ould have reached the altitude of 31° 59' 13", or jnst below the top 
of tlic building A, viewed from the point B, casting the shadow of the 
buililing on the pavement just beyond the loAvcst step. In the course 
of half an hour the centre of tho sun would have slowly risen to its 
extreme altitude for the day, 35^ 11', the upper rim of the disc to 
35° 27' 13", and the lower to 34° 54' 47", or 5' 13" below the top 
of the building, casting a lino of shadow on tho stops at an angle with 
the line A B of 27' 1-^", or rather less than half a degree ; and as 
120 feet is tlio radius of a circle which gives two feet to a degree, it is 
clear that light Avould be spread over a space of somewhat less than 
one foot inwards from the lowest stop ; thus illuminating the whole of 
the lower flight of ten steps, and a portion of the first landing ; the top 
of each step being in light, and each step also casting its own shadow 
on the stop below, as expressed by the Avords, shadoAv of the steps,” 
as delineated on the opposite pi\ge. 

"NVe Avill noAv suppose the king to have been watcJiing from a side 
chamber in the court the gradual movement of Tic shadoAv up tho 
steps, for fifteen minutes, from 11^ 30"™ ; during which it would havo 
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passed over about 22^, bringing tbc sliaJuw above ibo tenth slop at 
l|h 4/5111 Piu'iiig these fifteen ininute.s it is obvious iliat the upward 
motion of the sun would counteract any motion of the point of light in 
the ojipositc direction, which could be caused by an eclipse : from 
whicli we learn that it is at near noon-day alone, on the particular 
day, that the shadow could have been affected by such an event : at 
a fjuaiicr before 12 o’clock, however, on that day, the sun’s motion in 
altitude bccaine* greatly diminished, rising only about 0 ^ in fifteen 
minutes. At about this time, then, (being a rpiarter of an liour later 
than astronomers have yet found by computation), I consider the 
centre of the moon to have advanced over the sun's disc to the position 
represented in figure A, producing a partial eclipse. * 
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Tho rays of light procociling from the upper part of the crescent 
would now tip with light tho tenth or top step, and the progress of 
the shadow would there Be arrested. In the course of about 8|- 
minutes more, or at minutes before noon, the eclipse would have 
assumed the form B. The two divided rims of light on each side 
would cast no sensible shadow, and the mass of light producing shadow 
would proceed from a point somewhat above B, from about the level of 
the line of the building, causing the shadow to descend to the lowest step. 

Let us now suppose tho prophet to have been in conversation with 
the king, during the preceding ten minutes, delivering the divine mes- 
sage, informing him that he shall recover from his sickness and yet 
live lifteen years. The king exclaims, What shall be the sign,” &c. 
‘^And Isaiah said, This sign slialt thou have of the Lord, that tho 
Lord will do the thing that be hath spoken.” (I follow Walton’s 
translation). “ Tho shadow hath departed ten steps, if it should return 
ten steps T’ or, following the usual construction of the passage, speak- 
ing when the shadow had just begun to go down, Shall tho shadow 
go forward ten stops, or shall it go back ten steps 1” Either ctfect 
Avonld he suflicicntly striking to a daily observer of the mid-day sha- 
tlows, considering tho ruphlity of the movement, compared with the 
ordinary rate of motion of the shadow about noon day. The king, 
however, having watched the shadow to the lowest stop, exclaims, 
It is a light thing for the shadow to go down ten steps : nay, but lot 
the shadow return backward ten steps. And Isaiah the prophet ((juitc 
as ignorant as tho king of the natural cause of the e*-"ent) cried unto 
the Lord ; and be brought back the shadow ten steps backward, by 
wliicli it bad gone down on the steps of Ahaz.” The third position 
of the eclipse now gradually comes on, and the shadow return* to tlio 
vpper step from which it had gone down, and continues there for more 
than ten minutes. 

Such must liav^ been the effect produced upon any conformation 
of building and steps such as I have described, in any part of Jerusa- 
lem, on the 1 1th January, n.c. G89, provided the time of the eclipse at 
that period can be placed somewhat later than tho time computed j and 
such I believe to bo the nature of what was actually witnessed by 
Hczckiali. The duration of tho phenomenon was suQicicnt to have left 
ail impression on the king’s mind, free from all doubt, as to tlic marvel 
that had occurred ; and the deep conviction must have followed, that 
tlie superhuman intclligeiico wfeicli alone, in those days, could have 
foreseen the. event, could indeed foresee, and make good the promise 
conveyed to him, that he should yet survive for fiftb^n years. 

It may be further observed, that if this phenomenon was really 
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witnessed on an ordinary flight of palace steps, at an inclination of not 
more than 34®, it is probably the only occasion on which it could have 
been witnessed in Jerusalem. A large partial eclipse of the particular 
form required is of sufficiently rare occurrence at any one spot, as we 
have already observed, and such an eclipse within a few minutes of 
noon-day a still less frequent occurrence ; but if, in addition to these 
two requirements, we have to combine the further condition, that it 
sliall occur at a period of the year when the sun’s altitude is sufficiently 
near 34° to produce the efl'oet, which could only be the case at Jerusa- 
lem within about twenty days on either side the winter solstice, we 
have a combination of conditions which we may safely say has not 
occurred a second time at Jerusalem, in any of the solar eclipses since 
visible at that spot. Yet such a combination appears to be required 
by the history, and also to have taken place. 

But perhaps it may be thought improbable that this scene should 
have occurred at all in the open court of the palace. The king was 
sick, and at the point of death. It is said that he turned his face to 
the wall, probably turning on his couch, from which he was unable to 
move ; and the dial of Ahaz may have been, as the tradition h.as it, an 
instrument invented by that king. If so, it is quite clear that the 
same phenomenon may have been witnessed on a minute scale, in a 
chamber, on a small instrument, wdth the same precision as we have 
scon it might have been witnessed on the j)alace steps, on a largo scale. 

In the absence of clocks, it was of extreme importance to the 
ancients, to be aWc to fix with exactness some one point of time in the 
day ; and, for this purpose, they were in the habit of carefully obser- 
ving the turn of the sun’s shadow at noon-day, the only time wliicli 
could be marked with precision by the shadow. This daily habit of 
observation must have made tlicni perfectly cognizant of the rate of* 
motion of the shadow about that hour, and extremely sensitive of the 
slightest variations in the motion from day to day. We know that 
they had invented various instruments for the purpose of marking the 
shadows. There was the Pole and Gnomon, mentioned by Herodotus, 
which marked the progress of the shadow throughout the day, the Polo 
being of the form of a hollow howl or hemisphere. Tlie Obelisk was 
no doubt em];)Ioycd to mark the length of the sun’s shadow from hour 
to hour. The Ileliotropion, as the name expresses, was used to mark 
the turn of the sjjadow at the solstices ; but the particular instrument 
invented by Aliaz was none of these ^because we know' that his in- 
strument was ill the form of steps — and nothing could be better adapted 
for marking ivith fjccision the vertical movement or dip of the sun s 
shadow at noon. 
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Now a flight of Btcps must either ho in tho form of an inclined 
piano (tho ascent of Aliaz), or circular as in the form of a cone, or a 
combination of inclined planes, as a pyramid. Amongst the horologi- 
cal instruments described by Vitruvius, we find the Cone, invented by 
Dionysiodorus j and the sclioliast on a passage of Ptolemy’s Geography 
dcscj-ibes tho Sciothcroii, or sliadow-taker, in the form of a pyramid of 
four triangles, by which the meridian might be ascertained at any time 
or place. Tho pyramids of Egypt, as Kerodotus tells us, were formed 
ill steps called or little altars (perhaps to the sun), and we 

have an instance of a graduated pyramid in the British Museum, used 
in connexion with a dial. The dial is placed on a truncated pyramid, 
with seven steps of about three- (piarlers of an inch wide each, clearly 
intended for the puriiosc of marhing tho mid-day shadows, somewhat 
in this form ; 



Dial of tiif Roman Period, from Alexandria. 

t 

In tho observatory at Pekin, when visited by Du ITalde, an instru- 
ment, which maybe called a lleliotrojdon of a simple form, was found, 
which is thus described ; They had contrived” (says P. le Comto), 
a Gnomon in a low room .” . • ‘‘ Tho slit which tho ray of the sun 

came through, is about eight feet above the floor, is horizontal, and 
formed by two pieces of copper borne up in the air, which, by turning, 
may be set nearer or farther from each other, to enlarge or contract tho 
aperture. Lower is a table with a brass plate in the middle, on which 
was drawn a meridian lino 15 feet long, divided by transverse lines, 
which were neither finished irn* very exact. There arc some small 
channels round tho table, for bolding water, so as to level it.” ' Hero 

Du Halde’a China,” fob, 1741, vol. ii., p. ISl. 
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is an exact description of a room, sticli as wc may suppose to Lave been 
the dial-room of Ahaz, into which it may liavc been the daily habit of 
the king to retire for repose <luring the heat of the middle of the day. 

/s 



Now, if A B represent the table placed in the lino of the mori- 
di«an, and F the aperture in the chamber .nhov(5 dosc'.rihed, W the 
position of the sun at the winter solstice, and S its position at the 
summer solstice, it is clear that the shadow cast from tlio point F 
on the table would travel backwards and forwards between A and B, 
from winter to summei*, and summer to winter. The defect, however, 
in the instrument is, the want of precision of tlio lino of shadow 
on the table, caused by penumbra, preventing any very accurate 
observation of the position of the shadow at any particular moment. 
This defect would be in great mcasuro cured by tlio substitution of 
the inclined jdiino C D, in place of the table, in the form of steps. 
By this simple improvement, each step becomes a second gnomon, 
defining tbc limits of shadow much more precisely, and enabling obsor-« 
vatioiis to be made with much greater accuracy. Such, I suggest, may 
have been the nature of the invention of Ahaz ; or it may have been 
a small pyramidal flight of steps, moveable on the table, merely for 
observing the moment of the sun’s dip at noon, like the common sex- 
tant. It is in vain to attempt to define the exact mode in which the 
phenomenon described was witnessed ; but there is no difiiculty in 
conceiving a mode in which it may have been witnessed by the king 
without moving from his couch. 

I have now endeavoured to point out, how recently-discovered 
Assyrian inscriptions combine with thg records of ancient history in 
determining the time of Sennacherib’s invasion of Jerusabam to the 
year n.c. 689 ; how? therefore, wo must look for a peculiar celestial 
phenomenon as having taken place in the beginning of that year; 

VOL. XV. Y 
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mid hov7 it is found by pure scicnco of astronomy that a plicnoineiion 
of the exact nature reejuired, excepting only one particular, actually 
then took place. It only remains for astronomers to determine the 
exact time of central conjunction of sun and moon on the 11th of 
January in that year. For my own part, 1 have the greatest faith in 
the accuracy of the deductions to bo driiwn from the words of the 
sacred record, 'w itli regard to the time and form of the eclipse ; and I 
venture to aiiiici])atc that astronomy will again bo indebted to history 
for a tost of her calculations, accepting from history the oxjict position 
of the shadow during the eclipse of n.c. G8;), as on a recent occasion 
her calculations have been modiCed with a view to the historical posi- 
tion of the shadow during the eclipse witnessed by Agathocles in the 
year n.c. 310. Meanwhile, until the decisive authority of this exalted 
science shall be pronounced to the contrary, we cannot fail to recognize 
the striking connection between the event and the historical descrip- 
tion j and to place the end of the third year of Sennacherib and the 
end of tbe tliirtcentb and beginning of the fourteenth year of Hezckiali 
in the year b.c. 680. 
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Art. V. — Topography of Nineveh^ illustrative of the Majis of 
the chief cities of Assyria; and the general Geography of the 
country intermediate heticeen the Tigris and the Upper Zab. 
By Felix Jones, Commander Indian Navy, and Surveyor 
in Mesopotamia. 

[^Read 2nd^July, ] 

Within the last decade of years, the iimseuiua of Fiiiiicc and l^hiyland 
have been enriched by nuiiieroua inoimincnts of Assyrian art, that 
clearly show the soil from which they weva obtidned was peopled by 
a race who, to its warlike habits, added many of the relinemenls of 
civilized life. The researches of llotta and Layard — so far as lapi- 
dary tablets are capable of conveying the economy of a nation — have 
familiarised us in some measure with the puldic rites and ceremonies 
of the Assyrians, as well as given an insight into their more domestic 
concerns; and the pens of these travellers have further elucidated the 
subject in a manner of which the praise of the public is guarantee to 
the ability displaye<l, while the monuinents themselves, as patents of 
their energy, remain in the capitals of Euro})e, until, in the course of 
time, they share in the fate of their Assyrian predecessors. Jh-o- 
foundly indifFerent, however, to such an event, our savans are in the 
mean time labouring to unravel the mystic characters engraved on the 
reconls so lately revealed to us; and such is the progress made, that 
we may shortly expect to be as cognizant of the deeds of the “ stout- 
hearted king and the glory of his high looks,”^ as we arc conversant 
with the celebrities of Greece or Koine. The only desideratum 
wanting, it jxppcars, to complete the picture of Assyria, is a faithful 
sketch of her aspect in desolation, when she is “ cmj)ty, and void, and 
waste; when flocks lie down in the midst of her; and when her 
rivers are opened, and her palace is dissolved,”® This we have endea- 
voured to supply in the three maps of the vestiges of Assyria, made 
from actual survey of the spot. Topography, however, is a dry 
subject, and we enter upon it with diffidence and reluctance. 

The third sheet of the vestiges of Assyria is intended to convoy a 
general idea of the region wlierc flourislied the principal cities of the 
Ninevite kings. On it, the relative positions of Nimrud and Khor- 
sabad will be rcadUy seen, with those of Nineveh and other remains 
more recently recognised as belonging the same period. Wo may 
infer that in its local features the region cannot have materially 
changed since the eii in which Nimrod, Asshur, or Ninus, migrated 


1 Isaiah x. 12. 


- Nahum ii. 6, 10; Zeplianiah ii. 14. 

Y 9 
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from tlie plains of Babylonia' to found a dynasty and a kingdom 
beyond the Z ib. The great mountain ranges of tho Taurus to the 
north and Zagros to the north-cast and east, in this region sink almost 
imperceptibly into plains travorsod at certain intervals only by slight 
ridges which, having a direction parallel to the sides of the greater 
(diaiiis, just rise in lines above the soil or crop forth only in undu- 
lations'* of varying height, from W.N.W. to K.S.E. Eastward of tho 
modern Mosul these ridges arc mostly depressed and broken, olTering 
outlets to the pent-up mountain streams which unite to form the 
Upj)('r Zab, as well as to give passage to other tributaries, principally 
winter terrents and minor rivulets, that is-iic from the Jcbel Makliib, 
of which the Kli6sr-sn or Khorsabad stream is tho chief. During 
winter rains this becomes an impassable barrier, while at other periods 
it is fordable in most places. It falls into tlie Tigris, in latitude 
21 ' N., just opposite tlie modern Mosul; and the Zab debouclics in 
the same way, in the parallel of ,*^5'^ 50' N., enclosing between its broad 
sliingly bed and tho Khosr stream, a highly arable plain, diversitie<l, 
lierc and there only, by gentle undulations and slopes. This plain, a 
somewhat irregular parallelogram in shape, and in extent twenty-five 
miles by fifteen, contains most of the Assyrian sites \vc are yet acf|uainted 
with. It has a gradual declinat’on westward from the basis of the inci- 
pient mountain range of the Jcbel Maklilb and hill of Ayn-es-safra, which 
arc the most prominent natural features in the Nineveh landscape. 
These, skirted on tlie N.E. and E. by the Gomel or Gliazir-sii, as by a 
<litcli, defended tlie tract sufficiently on these sides, while tho broad and 
rapid currents of the Tigris and the Zab protected it on the W., S., 
and S E. The Khdsr rivulet on ibc N. and N.AV., insignificant as it 
naturally is, was rendered too a strong defensivo barrier from invasion 
on these points, by .artificial works, which we shall speak more fully 
of in a subsequent page. 

It was thus an .admirably selected position. Undulation and vale, 
ridge and plain, alike capable of tillage tbrongliout the tract, offered 

^ We use those names as tiic generally recognized appellations of the founders 
of the Assyrian monarchy. The Targums of OnUelos and Jerusalem supply, 
however, other readings for some of the proper names found in our version of 
Genesis x, 

“ Tlie Ilamiin, ICara Hiisseyii, and Kar,a Chokh ridges, are curious instances 
of these gradations from mountain to plain, leaving narrow but extended steppes 
of V{*rv rich land intermediate betw^fcn them ; we shall notice them more in detail 
ilia future paper. The first hounds Mesopotamia to the N.E., the latter termi- 
nates ill the Sinjar group, dipping below the country wjst of ArbCl, where the 
Tigris and the Zab course impetuously over its depressions. The undulations are 
left white in Sheet III. 
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a sufficiency of pasture at most seasons. Crossed too as it is by the 
beds of many watercourses, and generously visited with clews and 
winter rains, it was then, doubtless, as now, a most fertile region. 
In the spring and autumn, wlieiu covered with verdure and wild 
flowers, it must have oflered such teeming plenty with little labour, 
that man, naturally desirous of ease, could not fail to appreciate its 
bounties. The climate too, if unchanged since that period, was favor- 
able to his feelings in the primitive state of his existence, and the 
summer heats, tempered by breezes from the adjacent mountains, 
were doubtless deemed cool in comparison with ,tho torrid blasts he 
had experienced in the plains of Shinar; while tho rigour of winter 
in the rugged country beyond liim was equally unheoded and uufelt 
in tho genial atmosphere of tho steppes where he had dc^termined on 
fixing his future abode. 

Here thou wemay presume Nimrod, Assliur,^ or Niiius, first estab- 
lished himself, and planned tho erection of those cities and edifices, 
tlie monuments of which, after thirty-five centuries of time, have been 
abstracted piecemeal by tho stranger, and borne olf as the trophies of 
a nation then uiihcard-of and void. We shall notice those cities more 
in detail when the first and second shoots of the vestiges of Assyria 
come under observation. In our remarks upon them wo shall endea- 
vour to maintain tho metropolis in tho position where it is evident 
it was first designed, notwithstanding some pains have boon taken to 
transfer it to other sites ; and, at the same time, shall attempt to do 
away with the pfevailiiig idea as to its vast magnitude, which, founded 
on the gross description of Ctesias, quoted by Diodorus Siculus, * has 
led many intelligent men astray in search of the stupendous walls 
wherewith that author bogirts Nineveh. Even the mountain range 
of the Jebel Makluh, pronounced as "^calcareous mountains’* by % 
modern writer in one pnge, is made on the weakest authority “ the 
entire work of man ” in another; and, as such, is sought to be identified 
with the imaginary ample walls of the ancient city.’ This range 
rises perhaps to 2000 feet above tlic level of the Tigris, and, as we 
have before remarked, is the (diief natural feature in the Nineveh 

^ This name would scorn to imply tliat of the country, not that of the founder 
of the Assyrian monarchy, if tho readings of tiic Chaldee Targums are to be 
adopted ; and certainly the sense of the passage in GeiiLsis x. is not done violence 
to, but on the coutmry, is maintained by these interpretations. 

2 Ctesias* fragments would appear to b8 loose in every respect. Plutarch, 
Auhis Gellius, Aristotle, and Joseph Scaliger, it would seem, estimate his cha- 
racter for veracity at a very low scale. 

3 Nineveh and its Palaces,** in the Illustrated Loudon Library, pp. 83, 04, 97. 
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landscape ; we sought in vain for vestiges of such stupendous struc- 
tures as Ctosias ascribes to Nineveh, and which indeed could not have 
existed on a soil such as this without leaving traces of their presence 
to a considerable extent.^ The )>roof of this is in the remnants before 
us of minor structures of the period. 

Inde])endeiit of its connection with scriptural events, and with the 
themes which excited the inspiration of the prophets, tlie tract repre- 
sented on Sheet III. has high claims to the consideration of the scholar 
and antiquarian. Here are the mines which connect the present civi- 
lization with the history of the past; for all that we know of the e«arly 
world, and all future knowledge that we are likely to derive, will 
doubtless be traced to the fortuitous occurrences recently enacted on 
this soil. Nineveh and its colchritie.s, as mere names, were just indeed 
discernible in the wake of subsequent historical events, when the 
spades of Botta and Layard revealed them distinctly to our view, and 
this too at an appropriate time, when enlightened minds were prepared 
for their study by long application to other records in a cognate elm- 
rjictor, though in a different tongue. To us, indeed, this concurrence 
of pliysical and mental energy n])poars more than a mere coincidence', 
and what may yet bo disclosed to us from the interpretation of the 
records still entombed in the 350 square miles of tlie elistrict, wo are 
at a loss even to conjeejture ; for while fresh tablets are being exposed 
as the work of excavation proceeds, Cuneiform studies have acquired 
a stability which cannot but lead to success. Its claim to our regard, 
however, is not solely confined to tho interesting discoveries but 
lately made by our travellers ; tho scene before us was tho theatre 
of other renowned actions long subsequent to the struggles between 
the Assyrian and the Mede, Even when their names were as a 
^proverb of the past, and England’s fame lay buried in tlie future, this 
region between the Tigris and the Zab shone as tho stage on which 
sovereign actors contended for tho empire of the world. Darius hero 
resigned his sceptre to tho Macedonian ; and Persia, after acquiring a 
second ascendancy, again fell before the victorious legions of Ilera- 
clius at tbe fatal battle of Nineveh. Mirwan, the last khalif of the 
lino of Ommiyeh, relinquished too Lis sovereignty and his life on 
the same field, and from this reverse a new dynasty arose, that of tho 
’Abbassiyin, whose power, emanating from Baghdad, governed the 
v/orld for tho long space of 520 years. The banks of the Khazir, the 

* Layard’s testimony is conclusive of the exaggeration of the ancient writers. 
See Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. chap. 2, p. 275 ; and Niebuhr, in his Lectures, 
discards altogether tho evidence of Ctesias, when considering the historical value 
of ancient chronicles.' * 
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Tigris, and the Zab have indeed witnessed much bloodshed, and if 
thus consecrated to posterity, they are no less sacred as the early scats 
of Christianity, for tho faith as taught by the iirst missionaries is not 
yet wholly obliterated, though much distorted by immoralities 
and schisms. Five distinct creeds still flourish on the tract 
before us ; in the Shebek and Yezidi faiths, wo think, the first 
Chaldaic worship, terminating in subsequent Magian forms, may bo 
traced; and tho transplanted Israelite wanders^ like tho captives of 
Tobit*s time, equally contemned and separate from his follow man ; 
while tho Christian sects — perhaps from the persecution they have 
suficrod — are distinguished as the most ignorant and boorish of all. 
The schools and colleges, both Mahomedan and Christian, once so 
celebrated here, remain only as mere names, while the distinguished 
works which emanated from the spot are either lost, swept olT, or 
destroyed. In fact, in whatever way we contemplate the country 
presented to us, a vivid interest is excited, pregnant with heroic 
examples and moral lessons, adapted alike to the statesman, tho 
soldier, and the priest. But wo must quit tho instructive pages of 
Assemannus and lay aside reflections suggested by the incidents related 
in the Anabasis and in writings of a subsequent age ; our task is 
topographical description, and a laborious one wo find it, for em- 
bracing, as it should do, every subordinate feature, with fatiguing 
precision, wo cannot hope to escape tho charge of prolixity, as well 
as that of venturing beyond our depth in endeavouring to relievo the 
monotony of geographical narrative. 

As the nucleus of Assyrian dominion, we may denominate tho 
territory shewn in Sheet III. as Central Assyria, for hence emanated 
tho largo possessions afterwards included in tho several names of 
Athfir, Asshur, Atiir, or Assyria. It was known also to the oldtj^* 
historians and geographers as a part of Adiabcne {* Aomjiyvrf), tlio 
name of the province watered by the Zdb, or, as it Jwas sometimes 
written Diab, or Adiab, though strictly speaking, perhaps, its proper 
appellation as a mere district of Adiabene was, as written by Strabo, 
Calachene ; the term having reference to tho period when Nimrud, or 
tho Calah of Genesis, flourished as the chief city after tho destruction 
of the original Nineveh. Nimrud, indeed, is still occasionally willed 
Atfir or Assyria, and was known as such to tho Arab geographers, ^ 
We have pointed out in the paper on that place tho probable mannci' 
in which these names become attached to Nimrtid, from, as we believe, 
its being the latest inhabited city of the region, which in the Cunie- 
form tablets is represented by V" KIHI’ ^^^icaning, if we 

i Seo YfikUt; in bis M’ojim al Bulddn. 
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rightly iiudcrstand Colonel Rawlinson, ^^the low country Atiir or 
Assliur.” These characters would thus represent generic terms for the 
land, ill the same way as Sliinar represented Babylonia ; and the 
interpretations of the Chaldee Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem 
would then agree with the seiisii of the passage in Genesis x. 11, of 
“Nimrod going forth to build Nineveh,” instead of Asshur the son of 
Shem, as road in our version of the Bible. Many learned men, among 
whom are some rigid divines, wc believe, prefer this reading as agree- 
ing with the context; and a passage in Micah, quoted by the author of 
the article on Assyria in Kitto's Cyclopiedia, confirms this view of the 
subject. It runs thus, “ They shall devour the land of Asshur with 
the sword, even the hind of Nimrod*^ &c., designating the country as 
well as the accepted name of the founder of its primitive edifices. 
That such was a custom of ancient times, and pertains to this day in 
the East, is evident from the names being now indifferently used by 
the Arabs, who not only also characterize Egypt by its title of “Misr,” 
but identify it equally as well by that of “ Ardh Pharaoun,” or the 
“ land of the Pharaohs f 

The conformation of the land and the 2 >ositions of its chief edifices 
will be best seen from the inaj). Wo have no wish to recapitulate, but 
wc must here express an opinion, contrary to those who have speculated 
on the exact form and dimensions of Nineveh, that it had no defined 
limit on the tract before us, such us Layard conceives it to have 
occu])ictl in the area within the angles formed by the metropolis and 
Khorsabad at one, and Kcremlis and Nimrud at tlic ether, extremity 
of the line.^ On the contrary, wo arc disposed to view the Assyrian 
cities as placed Avhero locally best suited to defence and convenicnco 
within the natural boundaries we have specified, without regard to any 
regularity on a grand scale, though tho towns themselves, especially 
Nimrud and Khorsabad, in their order of alignment bear evidence of 
much care in construction, as does the capital also, for the superior 
ends it was designed for. Led away by the gross relations of Ctesias, 
with reference to tho size of the capital, and by its inferred magnitude 
from the pages of Jonah, the writer of Nineveh and its Palaces, a work 
published for the Illustrated London Library, in his second chapter 
has indulged too in an erroneous theoretical view based on the serious 
mistake of another sort which wo have pointed out before,® and which 

’ When tliis was written we understood Layard to mean, these positions as 
forming the angles of a connected line (>f circumvullation around Nineveh ; but we 
have since had reason to believe we have misinterpreted the sense of his remarks 
on this head, hiid that his coiijectures on this subject ngroi with our own in a 
gcii(‘ral view. 

In the opening pages of this paper. The work alluded to (pp. 83, 04, 97) is 
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indeed negatives liis arguments, otherwise founded, as far as we can 
sec, upon no system at all. We arc sorry to expose these errors, but 
silence would only serve to perpetuate an hypothesis which must 
strangely mislead instead of instruct. AI ucli labour, indeed, has been lost 
in searching for walls where it is evident none existed, and the most 
zealous missionary — were he to denounce aloud in the public streets, 
as Jonah is presumed to have done — would find an ample three days’ 
employment in the capital and its immediate suburbs ; or, were his 
mission but a simple visitation to the four principal sonts in the 
Nineveh district, a modern curate with no other incitement than his 
small pittance would easily perform the joiirnciy and his ta.dv in the 
specified period ; foi^thc entire circuit is hut G1 J English miles. Wo 
incline to the belief that .Toiiah's enumeration of its inliahitaiits has 
reference to the whole of Iho tract in our map, which includes a S 2 )ace 
of 3J0 square miles, and might accommodate a proportionate popula- 
tion of six or seven hundred thousand souls, including their ahundanco 
of cattle, with much ease.' 

In the o 2 )eniiig i)tigc wo have characterized the incipient mountain 
ranges of the .lebel Maklub and hill of Mar Daniel or Ayn-es-Safra ay 
the chief natural features in the .scene. The attention of the traveller 
is soon, however, drawn from these to observe and si)eculaio upon the 
numerous tumuli which cover the })liiiii in every direction around. 
These constitute the artificial points of the Nineveh landscape, and arc 
represented in our iiiaj) by dark shaded circles, such as di.stiiiguish 
conical }>eaks irf chartograjdiy. These arc all the iiiidoubtcd work of 
the human race, but whether of the Assyrian period, or of a Parthian 
era, there arc at present some doubts. Some refer tliem to tbc latter, 
jjriiicipally from tlic absence of anything tangible to theorize upon in 
the more regular tumuli, most of which, as wc at present see tlicmy 
arc mere nioiiiids of earth elevated in diflerent place.s to heiglits 
varying from ‘20 to 80 feet above the j>lain. Others, such as the great 
pyramid at Niinriid, are found to bo regular structures of sun-dried 
brick ; observable only when the interior of the mound is arrived at, 
the action of the elements on the outside having, in the course of 
time, reduced the material to the consistency and form of its original 
earth. The jmncipal ones liave square platform.s, at present but little 
raised above the plain, though evidently connected in some way with 
• 

from tlie pen of M. Bonomi, and though tlic]^ is doubtless some good collated in- 
formation in it, it cannot be generally quoted as a guide for the attainment of 
Assyrian knowledge. • 

1 More will be said on this hitherto bewildering subject in the detailed notice 
of Nineveh to elucidate sheet II. of the vestiges of Assyria. 
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the higher structures a«ljoiniiig them. Though now rounded and for 
the most part preserving a beautiful conical outline, wo are disposed to 
think most of them were originally of a pyramidal form, the gradual 
crumbling of the apex and falling debris having served to obliterate 
the angles in the lapse of time. There can be no question, we think, 
of their purpose being other than for religious observances; as, from 
the earliest times, ‘Miigh places’* were deemed essential to these forms; 
and the custom, moreover, with little variation, is still perpetuated by 
CA’^cry ago and nation, whatever be the creed. From the days when 

Go to ! let us build us a tower” were first uttered, eminences were 
preferred for sacrifice and prayer.^ Traces of this preference still 
exist in the steeples of our own churches and th^ spires of our cathe- 
drals ; aud the minarets of Islam, the pagodas of Burmah, China, and 
India, are, we conceive, but perpetuations of the ^‘high places” of the 
Magi, which, perhaps, wlicn artificial, were raised on the model of 
their archetypes, the pyramids in Egypt and the toAver of Shiiiar.® 
Nininid, in our eyes, has consideration, indeed, as the chief s])iritual 
residence of Assyria, from the lofty and peculiar structure of its 
pyramid; Avhilo Nineveh, wo conceive, is entitled to the temporal 
honours of the capital, in which the Ninevite sovereigns were simply 
monarchs, whereas in the former they Avould seem to have performed 
also the functions of high pricbts. At all events these structures have 
preference, avc think, rather as Assyrian than Parthian relics, from the 
fact of the Cuneiform-inscribed brick being found in some of those that 
have been excavated ; and Ave may perhaps identify much that is 
related by Diodorus Siculus,^ concerning the Avorks of Semiramis, in 
this respect, with the singular eminences before us ; as well as of her 
descent from the mermaid -goddess Derceto, as yet, we believe, only 
found represented in the sculptures of Nineveh and Khorsabiid. To 
continue the subject of these extraordinary piles. From the situation 
of some of them along the Khdsr’s course they may have served too as 
rallying points for defence. The principal ones north of the Zab, 

showni in our map, are those of Tel Chimeh Jj), Tel Saht 

Jj), Khazneh Koremli8\>-J;yy >->-y ^ 

Fatlliliycli Bcib6kh Nejniok Tolthamcli 

.* 

’ See Lucian on Sacrifices, 1—4.* 2 pahel. 

” Book H.,Cluip, I. “Sluj caused high mounds or eraiiicnces to be raised 
wborover she fixed licr camp.” c 

Evidently a religious edifice ; this Cuneiform name, according to Colonel 
Rawiliisoii, being that of a god of tho period. 
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(<Ualj)i Abbasijeli Tcl Yi'ira (\^,U J:;), and Cbittel 

(J]i:s-). Tbc rest are comparatively small, and those of Tel Billa 

(1j Jj) and Sherifklidn or “ the city Tarbis,”^ 

partake more of the iiatiiro of mounds covering considcriible ruins 
than that of isolated eminences. The latter, indeed, has proved a 
temple of Sennacherib’s, having been rccenlly excavated at ’‘the 
desire of Colonel Rawlinson. These works more tlian anything else 
speak of tlic populousncss of the district; and, indeed, of all Assyria; 
for they exist in every direction within the extended limits of that 
empire : every homestead appears to have had one attached; and if 
really for sacred prjvjficcs, we may imagine the sublimity of the scene 
presented by the assemblage of the congregations around the various 
altars in the open air. A signal by day, or the sacred fire at night, 
displayed from the chief sanctuary, might Jiave prostrated the whole 
nation— under the great canojjy of Heaven only — in simultaneous 
prayer. Beneath these oiuinences there yet exist two archaic treasures 
which, if excavation^s are coutimicd, must be discovered. We advocate, 
however, more strenuous efforts for this end, for there is no knowing 
when the pleasure of the Porto may cancel llio present firman in our 
favour, and leave us in the dark just at the time when some new 
jdiaso in Cuneiform readings re(|nire.s the greatest light to be tbrov* n 
on the subject. The old proverb, make hay while the sun shines,” 
is equally applicable to Assyrian harvests; and while the rays of 
Osmanli fricndsliij) are warm upon us wc should gather in our crops, 
for there are other and jealous gleaners in the field. 

The rivers of this region are classic streams, and noticed as they 
arc by writers of every age, they require little remark from our pen. 
Of the Tigris, enough has been said of its present locality in the sin?- 
ceeding papers ; a bri<lge of boats at present spans it at Mosul, where 
a solid structure previously stood at no very distant period. From 
appearances above water it certainly looks like a modern work, and, 
we believe, has received repairs, even in the last century. Such a 
structure did exist, if we recollect right, when the legions of Heraclius 
crossed the Tigris to fight the disastrous battle of Nineveh, and the 
present remains may, therefore, he the identical piers over which that 
emperor, on his favorite horse Phallus, some twelve centuries back, 
marched to tlic^ conquest of Persia, then governed by a Sassanian 
monarch, whose ancestors may have^constructed the bridge as neces- 
sary to their rcpcry;cd designs upon the Roman frontiers Syria and 


cuneiform tablets. 
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Asia Minor. That no bridge existed here in Alexander the Great’s 
time wo gather from the difficulty he experienced in crossing the 
Tigris/ though no enemy opposed his passage: and, we may presume, 
the spot was equally devoid of one in the most flourishing period of 
Assyria, from its absence on the sculptures, where, however, we have the 
name of the Tigris in the Cuneiform, little differing from tho various 
names preserved to ns at the present day. On the map, tho cha- 
racters representing it, as kindly furnished by Colonel Rawlinson, aro 

ff ]& Hh The 

Ivivcr Hattikkar or Hattiggar) the first two letters b(dng tho 
determinative of a river, w^hilc >-^1 ^*‘*'"'* 

rcforenco, the Colonel thinks, to the branch of the Tigris then wash- 
ing the mounds of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. As this river 
was so well known in the early ages wo may well express some 
surj)riso at its being confounded with tho Euphrates by many 
authors, particularly by Ctosias and Diodorus Siculus, at a later 
period. I’lic error is easily accounted for, however, on otlior grounds 
tlian Ctesias being a proverbially loose writer, and wo have in some 
measure pointed out the confusion as existing to tho present time, in 
a previous paj)cr^ in tlie Geographical Transactions of Bombay. Tho 
fact is, this gross irregularity in the nomenclature has arisen chiefly 
from local events, and lias been pcrpctuatcil by writers whose chief 
object aj)])ears to have consisted in collecting every amount of inform- 
ation, without critical examination of its value. It" is as gross an 
error of speech in sUn, at the present day, as it was doubtless in the 
ago of our first historians. Tho error, indeed, is not confined to tho 
vicinity of Mosul alone ; it extends as far south as Samara on the 
'5’igris, and is to be explained in our own day by tho constant wan- 
derings of the Dcllim, the Jobonr, and tho Shammar, — tho great tribes 
in Northern Mesopotamia — from the banks of the one river to those 
of the other. Tho Jcbour, and the Dellim especially, own the large 
tract cast of the Euphrates from tho mouth of the Kliabiir to Felugia 
opposite Baghdad; and having drank of its waters from infancy, it 
remains a cherished ajipcllation, and with them a generic or normal 
one, for most streams they meet with in their jicriodical wanderings 
to the Tigris in search of pasture, where it is considered more exu- 
berant and of a better quality in the spring. Possessed too, as the 
tract itself now is, by a new people originally from the west of the 

^ He forded it in the autumn, not an easy task, even at this season. At others 
it is impassable on fooU 

“ On the Median Wall of Xennphoa and position of Opis. 
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Euphrates, which river they were familiar with, the name has become 
in a measure patent for the Tigris, with the lower classes in the towns, 
not excepting the boat and raft-men who ply upon it, of every degree. 
To the Arab geographers and the less Illiterate portion of the modern 
community, it is, however, well known as tlio Dijl or Dijleli 
the Hiddekel of Genesis, identically the Khali,* Hattikkar, or Hattig- 
gor of the Cuneiform Tablets, and through the Greek our form 

of Tigris. The ignorant Arab, moreover, while wrongly designating it 
tlie “Frat ’* or “ Eupliratcs ” will readily admit his error if reasoned 
with on the real distinctive titles the streams separately bear, Tlio 
confusion, indeed, appears to have originated Very early in tlie con- 
stant changes which^the country underwent during the incessant wars 
maintained for extension of empire, in which tlio inhabitants of a 
region were, as captives, transported “ cn masse to swell the distant 
possessions of the conqueror. The countries beyond the boundary of 
tlio Euphrati-s wore ever the coveted possessions, and tlio Assyrians, 
wo know, gained an extended frontier westward of that stream, whoso 
population, as captives of war, tluis carried with them to the banks of 
the Tigris wliicli tlicy wcjo subsequently to colonize, the associations 
and the names attached to the homesteads of which they were indi- 
vidually bereaved. The descriptions of Herodotus, Xenopbon, and 
Arrian are, however, testimonies too strong to affect onr positions in 
favour of a change, even were we unable to point out the mode in 
which such and other discrepancies prevail in the pages of Ctesias and 
Hiodunis, • 

The Upper Zab is the next principal stream in our plan. Having 
its source in many tribut{irio.s from the Kurdistan mountains' it falls 
into the Tigris over a broad shingly bed, intcivpersed with several 
island.s, in latitude 59' 30" north. There is evidence in its banks 
that it flowed in a more coii fined space in early times, its occasional 
fierce character as a mountain stream cour.siiig over a hard bed having 
now widened its valley to an extent in places equal with the Tigris, 
though in the autumn it is insignificant enough. This extent of valley 
has rendered it diilicult to bridge, and in no place is the poverty of 
the Turkish government so conspicuous as it is in the passage of tho 

* This term I believe is still to be traced in the country ; it is found applied 
to old water-channels. See my journey in search of tlio Median Wall and Opis, 
in Bombay Geoffrajiliical Tranijactioiis. Khali or Cluili are indift'oreiitly u^ed 
at the present time for the old watercourse so long confounded with the Median 
Wall of Xenophon, and known more generally as the Sidd-i-Niiuiyid or Nimrod’s 
dyke to the modern •Arabs. 

- “ Sogdian mountains of Arrian. * 
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Zab, where, on the main road to the principal cities, we have, as a 
means of crossing, but a couple of ricketty rafts of nine feet square, 
worked by a few Yezidi Kurds in connection with the miserable ham- 
let and post-house located at the Kellaks of our map, where the road 
from Baghdad, past Arbil, leads on to M6^ul. Wretched as the site 
is at present, the occurrences connected with the second name invest 
it with an interest singularly pleasing to the traveller, for, unchange- 
able as things are in the Kast, these spots doubtless mark the iden- 
tical fords passed by Alexander the Great, in pursuit of Darius. 
Here, indeed, we may presume the conqueror encamped to refresh his 
weary followers after tlie battle, which so far as conjecture and history 
guide us, was fought on the tongue of land intermediate between the 
Zab and its tributary the Kliilzr. 

The army of Darius, wo imagine, occupied the superior portion of 
the gentle slopes leading from the summit of the tongue to theKhazr's 
bed, which stream is recognized by philologists as the Bumadus of 
Arrian’s history, through its modern name of Gomel, as used in the 
north districts of its course, by the simple and prevalent interchange 
of the ft for the 7 and c for the A. in the name.^ Gomel or Gomelus 
thus becomes Bumadus; and the Gaugamela, where Darius was en- 
camped, may with more certainty be identified with the actual name 
of the stream, although Rich questions such an inference, suggested 
first, we believe, by tlie celebrated Rcnnell. The present Tel Aswad 
may, therefore, mark the site of the Gau of this tributary, what- 
ever its own signification may be. At all events, Aroian’s distances 
of the armies from each other and descriptions of the locality coincide 
ill a remarkable manner with the present features. Sixty stadia’s 
length westward on the main road would place Alexander’s army in 
the depressed plains around Keremlis, shut out by the intermediate 
elevations which, skirting the west bank of the Gomel or Kbiizr, connect 
the heights to the right with the hill of Ayn-cs-safra and the Maklub 
range, to the left. A largo army encumbered with cliariots and 
armour could only follow this road even if Darius had not selected a 
l)osition (unfavourable, as we think it) between the two streams, one 
of wliicli, the Zab, difficult of passage, was in his rear. Doubtless, per- 
sonally lie bad the means of retreat across it, and to this perhaps, his 
defeat may be ascribed, for be was in evident alarm at the character 
of liis adversary, or he would not have j)crniIttod him to pass the 
Tigris with the impunity lie did,. It may be, however, that Darius 
himself had r^eached thus far only on his road to oppose him, and a 


' Colonel Rawlinson, we believe, holds this opinion. 
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fortuitous event, perhaps, aided in accomplishing his overthrow. But 
we are digressing while endeavouring to point out the hillocks lying 
in the middle^^ which hindered the amny of Alexander seehig their oppo- 
nents when at the distance of sixty stadia^ and will conclude this part of 
our subject with a reference to the map, where it will be seen an advance 
of the thirty stadia, mentioned by Arrian, would i>liico tlie Greeks on 
the level of the ridge just cast of the artificial tumuli Tel Amir and 
Tel Husscyn, in *^fxdl view of the harhariansf where the great council 
of war was held, and where Alexander exhorted^ his captains and fol- 
lowers to maintain their ancient valour in the field, which was so soon 
to destroy the prestige of the Persian name, aniji revolutionize all Asia 
for two subsequent centuries at least. 

Previous to this •great event, however, there was another equally 
glorious to the character of the Greeks, in part enacted on the same 
soil. We allude to the retreat of Xenojihon and the celebrated Ten 
Thousand through this territory. Though wo have no tangible 
position described, wo are at no loss to decide upon the exact point of 
the Greek’s passage of the Zab. From the twenty-five stadia, enume- 
rated in the Anabasis, as performed on the day of crossing, before 
coming to the valley and the villages west of the Zab, wo are confident 
that the army forded the stream, which then boro the name of Zabatus, 
a little above its junction with the Ghazr or Khasr-su. This latter is 
undoubtedly identical with the valley formed hya torrent f where the 
(i reeks suffered so much annoyance by the enemy as to retard their ad- 
vance; andtherejsno quc.>tionof their subsequent positions on the region 
embraced by our maj); fur the harassed legions were evidently bending 
their steps to the Tigris, where at least one flank was safe from annoy- 
ance, after a diversion made to ford the Zab in the best available spot 
above the confluence of a considerable torrent, which rendered that 
river impassable in its career through the lower and softer soils 
below. They moved early on the following day, to give time for 
the passage of the Ghdzr in face of an active enemy, whom, a little 
beyond, they defeated with some loss, thus enabling the march to be 
performed without difficulty for the rest of the flay. Twelve geo- 
graphical miles may, therefore, be fairly allotted to this performance, 
anxious as they were to proceed, yet vigilant and in battle array, and 
wo accordingly lead them from the banks of the Khazr-su, at Ghaza- 
Khan Teppeh, in a direct line through the gently undulating valley, 
past the position of Khidr Elyds teethe Tigris abreast of Nimruil, 
which ruin is too distinctly described in the Larissa of the Anabasis, 

^ See Arrian's Expedition of Alexander the Great, Book I IT., chaps. 7 to IT', 
inclusive. 
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to ailiint a doubt of its identity, though twenty-two centuries have 
elapsed. If, indeed, uncertainty existed it would be dispelled in the 
next position near Mespila, where the intermediate distance of six 
l^arasiings can scarcely be more correctly defined ; the Castle of the 
Medesf or ancient Nineveh itself, being, by our map, a little under 
seventeen geographical miles. 

The Zab, indeed, is a well known stream, and abounds in beautiful 
fish, some of which attain a very large size, particularly the Firkh, 
a good donkey-load, found also in the lower Zab, Diyaleh, and 
other streams emanating from the Zagros. Singular enough the name 
of Zilb has from the earliest times been maintained to the present day. 
The Arab geographers and historians wrote it in the same ^vay as it is 
found engraved on the Cuneiform tablets, in terms meaning “ the higher 
or upper Zab,*’ the characters or 

Zuub-al“Ala, answering to the Assyrian Vi B Tr -«i -r 
^<Tir pronounced tis ‘‘Zdba-elita ** by the learned Assyrian com- 
mentator. Xenophon gives it as the Zabatus, while other Greek writers 
name it as the Lycus, A/v.'ov>, ‘‘ the wolf,” this being ai)parently a mere 
llcllenizcd form of Zab, wdiich in the Semitic dialects, especially under 
the Arabic form of ^ significations of 

wolf,’* and “rcfjll ess j” such as is applied to the disorder created 
among flocks by <he sudden approach of the animal of that name. 
The term, indeed, is cpiite characteristic of its Avayward and suddenly 
impetuous energy when acted upon by hill thunder-storms. The 
province of Adiabeiie derived its name also, it is supposed, from this 
and its sister stream, being in the Aramman, according to the writer 
of the article on Assyria in Kitto, Chadyab, or Hadyab. We suspect, 
indeed, that mountain streams like the Zab and Khazr-su, m the latter 
Assyrian dynasties, bore a sacred character, from the labour taken 
to conduct them by the canal and underground tunnel represented in 
our map, originally emanating from Negoub, but afterwards extending 
below the hills from the banks of the Khazr-su to Nimriid, which in 
its observances as the chief asylum of religion, may have required the 
cmj)loymcnt of mountain w\ater thus brought, pcrhaj)S by a praise- 
worthy veneration, to this sanctuary ; for the Tigris, even at the pre- 
sent time, is not so far distant as to necessitate the undertaking of such 
a work for the ordinary w^aiits of life, when a canal dug in the allu- 

X3lain from the bend of the river at Selamlych would, at any time, 
convey the fluid to the base of the great i)yramid i nd the palaces to 
the west of the town. The eastern suburbs of Niinriid, also, isolated 
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RS they are from the enceinte of the original town, would seem to 
have risen in a subsequent age, as if designed for })urposes connected 
with the great conduit terminating at the base of tlie mounds. The 
high cliff, through which the mouth of the aqueduct is tunnelled at 
Negoub, shews that the Zab originally ran deep on the northern bank, 
and maintained a constant stream in the canal. The river, however, 
it is evident, subsequently abandoned this work for the opposite shore 
as its bed gradually widened, and hence the continuation of the tunnel 
beneath the elevations which lead to the banks of the Khazr, which 
stroiim, we may suppose, was permanently dammed near its junction 
with the Zab, to turn its waters fully into the excavation. I'or the 
age, it is undoubtedly a great work, and, moreover, bears testimony 
that the science of levelliiig was well known to the Assyrian people.' 
But a small portion remains at j>re.sont entire at Negoub, the encroach- 
ments of the river having swept oil' the parts connecting it with the 
remnants near Gubbeyeh, in the course of time. It is neatly chiselled 
through a hard sandstone and surface-conglomerate, to a depth, per- 
haps of forty feet ; the sluices and dams which regulated the supply 
of water being ingeniously formed from the original rock loft standing 
in tlio centre. The work is referred to, we believe, in tlic Assyrian 
records; .and an inscription formerly existed at Negoub, wbicli, thrown 
down, has been carried off or broken by the parties cmjdoycd in 
Assyrian desecration. At all events it no longer remains “ in situ ” 
to proclaim the name and charitable purpose of its founder, tliougli 
these and its own title have been rescued from oblivion ; the latter we 
have furnished us by Colonel Riiwlinson, as 



“ Pati-kanal," the last word evidently the “ canal ” of 


our own language/ The Arabic Negoub is a mere modern 

appellation applied to it, as a tunnel or bole ” in the rock; and 
Kariz, that of its connecting arm with the Kliazr, is a com- 

pound Persian term in general use for subterranean water cbanncls. 
The latter tributary of the Zab, in the country represented by the 
map, is generally known as the Gliazr, but the real orthography, as 


given by YAkut in the M'ajim-al-buldan, is Kliazir ( the former 
being a corrupted form of it, used only in speech. 


^ Much ingenuiij; and hydraulic skill is here evident in the Assyrian people, 
the canal being, for eight miles, led contrary tb the natural course of every stream 
ill the district. ^ 

2 See also Layard’s^Nineveh and Babylon, chap. XXVI., pp. 616, 617, and 
note §. 

VOL. XV. 
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TIic roTnaiiiiiig stream of the region is the Kh6sr-su, the character 
of which is more minutely given in the paper on Nineveh. It rises in 
the elevations north of Kliorsabad, but we were not allowed time to 
acc.omplisb more than an imperfect survey of its course, from the west 
of that ruin to tlic Tigris. Indeed, for the same reason, wo were 
compelled to abandon any lengthened operations at Khorsabad itself, 
though wo wore enabled to connect its principal features trigonomet- 
rically with its sister citicNs, in which work we derived all possible 
inlornuition and assistance from the kindness of M. Place, the French 
consul, then resident there. We observed, however, of the Khdsr, that 
though at times a iiiore rivulet, its deep and tolerably wide bed, by 
shutting up its outlet at the margin of the Tigris and supporting the 
accumulated waters hy strong dams at appropriate positions on the 
gradations of the country, could he filled to any extent, and thus 
converted into an eflectivc harrier against aggression from without. 
We are persuaded, indeed, that such a system of defence was adopted 
hy the Assyrians, for the protection both of the capital and Khorsabad, 
which j>laces were doubtless insiilatod from apj[)roacli by the simple 
retention of as much water as was necessary in the Khosr and its 
adjuncts around the latter city. I’his subject is, however, touched 
upon ill our opening conjectures u])on Nimriid, and we see no reason 
to alter the opinion wo liavc hazar<led, regarding the necessity of 
establishing the mass of the ]»opulafion on this, naturally the weakest 
side of the distric^t before us. On the contrary, we are more than 
ever impressed with the idea, purely on geographical grounds, 
that Khorsabad iirosc as a stronghold of Assyria simultaneously 
with Niiioveh itself; though it has been generally held to have 
less claim to anti([uity than other sites on the same soil. Of its 
sculptures and other works of art, considered with reference to the 
glory of the fouinlor of the palace (Sargon), we have nothing to offer, 
but award it archaic honours from the earliest period, in consideration 
of the necessity for its position alone. After all, the palace of Sargon 
may consist only of an embellished suite of apartments, or a temple of 
a later period, built upon, or adjoining to, the original structures. 

Were we, however, to draw an inference of the age of Khorsabad 
from its monuments, we confess a desire to support our local arguments 
by the presence of the fin-tailed monster on its walls; which effigy 
exists also at Koyuiijik, while absent from the sculptures obtained in 
Niinrud, as if out of its elenicrt there. Under its various appellations 
of Uiigon, 0<lakon, Uerketo, Atergatis, Cannes, and Noah, it seems 
pretty generally understood that the device subsequently worshipped 
in many parts of the East, emanated in Babylonia, where it heralded 
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the descent of the people from the patriarch of the flood; and as such, 
we may presume, in the chambers of Khorsabad and Koiyunjik, typi- 
fied the race of their founder as originally from the plains of Shinar. 
Semiramis is named by some authors' !is the olTsin’ing of a mythic 
goddess of this nature, who as a mermaid may have re])rcsoiited the 
patriarch’s wife, as did the merman our second progenitor, Noah. At 
all events the symbol, in combination with these historical person- 
ages, has a signification of some value perhaps, in the considera- 
tion of the comparative anti(juity of Assyrian and Bahylonian ves- 
tiges, and in the former place, may also serve as a relative index for 
determining priority of construction in its sev(ind cililices. Colonel 
Kawlinson, we are aware, has long held the opinion tliat the Baby- 
lonian vestiges in Southern Mesopotamia are those of the most early 
structures of the human race, <lerivod ]»artly from the history of the 
people and partly confirmed by his own observations on tlic spot.* 
We but allude to the figure in two of the Assyrian edifices as indica- 
tive perhaps of their being the first established positions in the region, 
as well as confirmative of our own ideas that Khorsabad was an out- 
work of Nineveh at the dawn of Assyrian existence as a colony. The 
lofty tumuli of Telthameh, Nejmok, Beibokh, and Ahbasiyeh, erected 
at regular distances on the Khdsr s course, and midway between the 
extreme posts, speak of a vigilanco essential to the preservation of the 
dams which rendered the Khosr a suflicient bulwark against invasion 
from the north-west. In the inscriptions this stream is written 

n S !i ^ ►<!< !t S R <1 

^ T! Kt<, which Colonel Rawlinsoii pronounces as ‘‘the river 
ZakapbirsUi and the signs Jy ItT ^ J have, ho 

thinks, reference to the niodorn name Khosr found in the# 

geographical dictionary of Yakut. It is written indifferently by the 
moderns Khdzr^^rs-. , and sometimes further corrupted to ^ 

Kliusrii. It has been thought too that Khoi’sabad derived its name 
from a permutation of the letters in that of the stream, but this is not 

’ See Diodorus Siculus especially. 

* Within the last few months other Babylonian ruins have been brought to 
light that were never before known to Eurfjpe.-ins. Our active Vice-Consul at 
Basrah, Mr. John Taylor, escorted by liis Arab friends, visited the most prominent 
of these, termed Abu Sliehreyn. His jourual| are in the hands of the trustees to 
the British Museum, and there are not wanting people in every way calculated lor 
such enterprise, who aje ready to explore the region as soon as thi authorities 
have settled the question. Let us hope the French are not the first in the field, as 
at Nineveh and Khorsabad. 

Z 2 
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tlio case, though the title Khorsabad is a corrupted form in itself, from 

Kliiirustahad, as given in the ’Majiin-al-Buldan of Yakut. 

This latter is the name of a village which grew on the spot long after 
tho Assyrian period; hut Yakut notices the older ruin, under the 
name of Sarghun, which is found too on the tablets excavated 

by M. Botta, showing that the Assyrian name attached to the spot 
a few centuries hack only. Jt appears on the Cuneiform tablets, ac- 
conling to Colonel Rawlinson, as T 

y^<y y “J)nr Sargina;*' but whether 

it ever possessed or not a previous title, must, perhaps, remain in tho 
obscurity of the past. 

We heic close the more general description of the locality, to enter 
upon that of the capital, better seen on tlie large scale of Sheet I. 
Before doing so, however, avo would call attention to the A])})endix, 
(No. 1), where the interested reader wdll find the names of the various 
places noted in Sheet III, written in the Syriac form, with both the 
proper and corrupt modes of writing their Arabic equivalents. It is 
s(;a.rci'ly m'eessary to add, that tho more corrMj)t orthography and 
pronuneiatioii are most in use, at the ju'eseut day, among the lower 
classes; and tho signilieations of some of tliem must be considered 
<loul>tfu] also, from the ditrorenee of opinion expressed in the country, 
as to the true meaning of many of the terms. 


Rkmaiiks on the MKTRoroLTS OF Assyria, 

Descriptive of the Capital , as shown in the first sheet of the Maps. 

It is evident that in the selection of a site for “ the great city,” 
the founder of Nineveh was not actuated by chance or caprice alone ; 
for no little ingenuity has boon displayed in taking advantage of the 
natural features of the country, so as to adapt them to the proposed 
end, that of j)rotection ami defence from the encroachments of his 
fellow-men. lint before entering into the dimensions and details of the 
metropolis of Assyria, wc call attention to it only as the principal city 
of the district included within the four streams shown in Sheet III, 
and <listinctly specified in page 3 of the paper accompanying it. AV’e 
need not look, indeed, for the extended walls Jiscribed to it by Ctesius, 
for it is evident they never existed, except in the imagination of the 
writer ; and the exceeding great city, of thi-ec days’ journey,” 
enumerated by Jonah, instead of being, as is generally thought, corro- 
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borative of Ctcsias' accuracy, is simply conclusive, wo tliiiik, of the 
character of the Ninevitc abodes, separate, yot contiguous to each 
other ; for the term '‘journey,” in our opinion, implies a goiiig-out 
from one to the othcr,^ for the necessary visitation denj:iiide<l by the 
mission of the propliet. More will be said on this subject when we 
consider the identification of the spot bearing the name of Nine veil at 
the present day. 

We have here only to remark that the implied ]>opulation, from the 
metaphorical expressions of Jonah, could not be iiiaiutaiiied within the 
circumscribed limits before us. 

But that the worn-down mural structures of dur map are those of 
the principal city of the region there is little doubt, and we inf(‘r there- 
fore, as in other countries,* the capital derived its name from, or vice 
vcr&d gave its name to, the district where the founder first d(‘termined 
on fixing his abode. The jihrase " a groat city” might indeed, with 
every propriety, be collectively or individually applied to either one 
or all of the Nineveh edifices; for it must be remembered, the poo))lo 
of the climates we are treating of, wore*, from the earliest times, 
dwellers in ttmts, from the Nile to the Tigris; and walled eucloMires, 
however diminutive, possessed, in their eyes, a relative magnitude 
which we cannot nuestion hi the present day. 

"Is not this Great Nineveh 1 have built 1’’* may be a pardonable 
exultation in the mouth of the Assyrian monarch who raised the first 

edifices over the heads of barbariaii men ; but, in the present civiliza- 

• 

’ Prom Nineveh to Niinrud in roiin l imriihcrs is oightt en mih s; thence to 
Khorsabad about twenty-eight, and back to Niiicceli by the roa<l IbiirtccMi inilc's. 

- Exemplified in many counties of England alone: Yorksliirc, Cllouccster- 
shirc, Nottiiighainshire, and others, where the "shire,” ns derived from tlie Saxon 
"scir,” simply means a division, or separate territory, and the cliief tijwii 
took the name of its original lord, or first possessor. We liave the snim* term 
in the Persian term " Sliehr,” ‘‘ city,” applied to separate; congn ‘gal ions 

of men : and in the similar Arabic woril wc can perhaps trace tlu; extended mean- 
ing of "renowned,” or "wide-spread,” a favourite title for illustrious eities, as 
well as personages, of the olden time. We :iro inclincMl, indeed, to consider that 
in the words Nineveh and Ninus we trace the name of Nimrud ; tlic “ in” and “ n” 
in the middle of the names being common enough mutations in every language ; 
while the terminations "eveh” and "us” are referable, perhaps, to Semitic and 
Greek forms, with which tlie lcar]ie<l ra.ay assimilate the meaning of " liouse,” or 
"abode.” Nimrud is supposed to be a compound name; the latter syllable in the 
Hebrew being exprufisive of the title of “ rebel,” or " mighty,” in accordance 
with his character. • 

® The quotation is here, perhaps, a little distorted, but is equally applicable to 
Nineveh as to Babylon.* Sacred and profane wriUTs agree in di8tin|>uishing it by 
the term "great,” and in a poetical fragment of Diodorus Siculus, Niruy /itydAq 
is employed to express its character as a city. 
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tioTi of Europe, such language would be intolerant in prince or subject ; 
for tlie siini)le reason that man is daily familiarised with progressive 
art, which enables him to conceive and behold the most stupendous 
objects with less admiration and astonishment. The superficial obser- 
ver may, therefore, derive no interest from the dry topographical details 
of a spot more insignificant, in respect of size, than a second-rate 
borough town in Europe; still the associations connected with its 
foundation — its subseqiKmt rise to power, and reverses to degradation 
— its monuments and records, but recently exhumed — must invest it 
with an inijiortaiice that will attach even to the crumbled walls, which, 
for twenty-five centuries at least, have concealed the materials which 
fill up a large gap in the previous history of our world. 

In considering the map of the capital of Nineveh' we must exclude 
from our mental view all human structures, and regard, at firsi, the 
natural features of the spot alone. Imagine the Tigris, then, thirty-fivo 
centuries buck, confined by the clifls now seen at Bash-Tabjych, 
abutting further to the north-east, in a valley of two-thirds of its pre- 
sent breadth only, and for this reason attaining a somewhat higher 
level than it does at the present day, especially in the floods. As the 
dip of these countries is all southerly, fluid pressure will also, unless 
diverted by local irregularities, impinge on the southern curves of the 
land. This has led to the abrasion of the western dill's, and diverted 
the Tigris from its original position, now occupied by the village of 
Arniushiych. In the low season (^f the stream, from September to 
January, during tlioso remote ages, hit us regard it us occupying the 
curve it does now, just east of the wooded island, near where the road 
leads up the cliffs to Tol Keyf, past the tomb of Sheikh Alimed-al- 
Kiiaraza.^ From this point, to have flowed over the site of the modern 
village of Armusliiyeh, at the season and time we speak of^ it must 
liavc had its eastern margin just in the line now occupied by the south- 
western wall, the alignment of which we may presume was laid out 
along it ; and, indeed, the gentle curve at the south-west angle of the 
city will warrant this inference alone. As the spring drew on, we can 
readily conceive the rising water, bound in by the abrupt precipices of 
the right bank, extending its approaches more to the east, up the 
gentle incline, as far as the margin of vhal we term the spur, or lower 
crops, emanating from the undulations north of the city, until the 
highest annual level had been attained, in the season of our May. At 

' Vestij;c8 of Assyria. Sheet I. An ichnographic sketch of the remains of 
ancient Nintvcli, with the enceinte of modern Mosul.*’ ^ 

- A Mahoiriedaii doctor of some reputation in the neighbourhood, though we 
could not ascertain the precise nature of his claims for veneratiou. 
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this time we can picture to ourselves tlie steep cliffs north-west of the 
tomb of the modern Mahomedaii Sheikli Khara/a, begirt to some 
height by the swollen ami rapid Tigris, which passing onwards, swept 
more gently into the inclined and shallow recess to the south-east, 
occupying the embayment as far as the mill of Armiihlnyeli, and 
beyond that place submerging, in its spring career, the tluui winter 
delta of the Khdsr-sii, with the low grounds now niarked ‘*swanij)’' in 
the map ; covering at the same time the ground plots of Koiyunjik and 
Nebbi Yiinus, then not raised, and filling the valley and ravine (No. 
29), until checked by the rising grounds hounding them on the south, 
which its waters then embraced, in their dosccMii onwards towards 
Yareinjeh. The hard sandstone cliffs north of Kharaza, as well as the 
softer sedimentary deposits forming the old river margin lower clown, 
bear evidence of this water attrition, in an unmistakeahle extent. 

Keeping in view this spring aspect of the Tigris in the early ages, 
when considering the natural form of the land at the period, let ns 
(jjuit the margin of the great river, and range eastward along the banks 
of the Kli6sr-su. As we ]>rogress across the sj)ur it will ho observed 
that the land, on either hand of the rivulet's course, has a gentle rise, 
until wo stand on the position oceiijded hy the east wall of the capital, 
on tlie crest of the spur,* and that the country declim's to an extended 
hollow plain, before rising again into other lofty and more distant 
undulations beyond. From this ])oint the general direction of the 
Khosr-su, to the gorge west of the ruined position of JIaslieiinyeh, is 
nearly nortli ; keeping, however, a rather winding c()urs(‘ tlirf)Ugli the 
hollow plain, terminating at the declivity of the crest, until it meets, 
and is diverted westward by, somewhat more olov^ated slopes, abutting 
eastwards from tlie position No. 11, whore, if we take up a new posi- 
tion, we perceive that the Khdsr-sii, hy clmnjielling tlnj land at our 
feet, can bo led southwards along the cast face of the spur into the 
vale and ravine delineated at No. 29. Turning northwards again,, we 
skirt the crest of the spur to its junction with tlic low range from 
which it is thrown off, and witli which a few cropping mounds alone 
connect it, separating, at the same time,* the recess or bay on the west 
side from the hollow plain and bed of the Khosr-su on tlie east ; wliilo 
the original low range itself sweeps here to tlic east, as far as, and 
beyond, the gorge west of Hasheiiijyeb, wlune there are nuuieroiis 
ravines,® so deeply furrowe<l by the action of winter torrents, that the 
designer of the city could not fail to foiysee and provide for the acces- 

’ No. 27 of the map. 

- No. 23 of map of Nineveh. 

^ No. 26 of map of Nineveh, j 
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fiion.s to llie waters of tlie Kliosr itself, which must, as in the present 
dMy, havo*h(;en at times wljolly impassable ; and, indeed, if happening 
conjointly with tbe season of flood in the Tigris — when we are con- 
templating our mental survey - the platform of Nineveh, for the most 
purt, must have presented an unwholesome swamp. The words of 
Nahum,' “but Nineveh is of old like a pool of water,” in reality 
would seem to convey the pnmitive aspect of the site, at a certain 
season of the year. 

To enter into detail as to the motives® for the selection would he, 
perhaps, a j)rofitlcss lask, but as we proceed we shall see the skill of 
the designer enabled him to convert the morass into a habitable posi- 
tion, strong enough in those days to defy the power of mankind, as 
well as to become the “treasure house*’ of the surrounding nations, 
which its j>coj)le had despoile<l. 

Wo will now vievv the locality under the aiitummil garb we consider 
it to have worn at the period we are tliscussing, when the waters of the 
I’igris bad receded, and occupied, in respect to space only, the number of 
yards, as in breadth its bod does at the ])resent day ; but, in regard to 
position, the cour.-e we have pointed out two pages back. At this sea- 
son, the stream of the Khosr, represented by an ancle-<leep rill, slowly 
wound its way among numerous islands and shingle flats in its bed ; 
ami th (5 spur of croj)ping undulations, which under the spring as])ect 
resembled an almost isolat'd j)cn insula, was now edged by a broad 
exj)ans(* of jiebble ami Jilluvium, deposits of the retiring floods. This 
is the jicriod for operations, and the Assyrians, let 'us suppose, are 
gathered to the task. I’he cut® along the east face of the spur, to the 
south, is ra[)idly completed, and a corresponding one, on the opposite 
side of the KIkjm’, to the north, is sti’ctching its channel to the verge 
of the range, uhere the spur is thrown off, to meet a canal* cut from 
the right bank of the Khdsr, about a mile north of the gorge near the 
position of Hashcmiyeli. This cut is the city moat (12), or inner 
ditch to the capital, and, where meeting the canal, is on a perceptible 
higher level than the southern portions. To continue this ditch the 
spur is separated from the range it was attached to by a cut of nine 

' Nahum, ii. 8. , 

^ It will suffice, perhaps, to point out the Khdsr channel as the weakest boun- 
dary of the district under review. The bulk of the population was here necessary 
to its defences ; and in the angles formed by the Khdsr’s juiict’ou with the Tigris, 
the most eoiivciiieiit site was found f-»r the capital, whether for trading purposes, 
or for protection and defence. See also “ Topography of Nimrud,” where the 
subject isfurtlier con^dered. 

* No. 12, map of Nriioveh. 

■‘No. 24, map of Nineveh. 
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feet deep,' crossing it in a direction of south-west, from just above tlie 
junction of the canal, to the cast (No. 28) margin of the Tigris ; its 
continuation, south of the Khosr hod, stretching at the same time 
with an easy decline, to the ravine at No. 2i), which connected it in 
this part with the Tigris also. 

While these excavations were proceeding, the walls of the capital, 
we may presume, wore being fashioned of sun-dried bricks out of the 
earth extracted from the trcfichcs, and of blocks of stone, which, wc 
believe, on further examination, will he found forTuing their hiAament 
throughout the alignments of the city; for in most ])arls where the 
wall has boon dug into, neatly hewn blocks (jH‘ limestone have been 
extracted, and indeed, may ho passed on the surface of the soil around. 
Tlioir regular cut .^rfaces load us to conclude, however, that if the 
Babylonians, under Njmrud, first foiimlcd the city, the walls juust 
have been fasliioiied by the expert masons of some other laud, where 
lapidary science and the tools necessary to it hail u, I ready attained to 
a respectable standard which could not have boon accpiin'd by the foun- 
ders themselves, Avhatover may have been their skill in the construc- 
tion of ordinary bricks, which they had doubtless some experience of, 
from Hahcl tuition, under the discipline of a Nimrod, in tlie plains of 
Shinar. At all events the perfect form of tliese cubes of masonry, com- 
bined with their singular position -if they do really exist ihronghout 
the foundationa of what has been coiJsi<lered by some as the jirchc- 
type of cities — would point to an architectural era long antecerlent, 
perhaps, to the,foundation of Nineveh.* We believe the question has 
been already settled by the learned in favour of the auti<jiiity of Egypt. 
The subject is still, however, curious and interesting, considering the 
author of the Pentateuch (liimself an Egyptian) in tlio pages of 
Genesis accords to Mesopotamia and Assyria the geniuses of desi^ 
and execution iu the cstablisliment of permanent abodes. This is, 
however, a digression from the subject iu liand. 

The excavation (No. 12) is prepared, wc infer, for the reception of 
the Kh6sr and the protection of the city. As soon, therefore, as com- 
plete, let us imagine a dnm (No. 27) of massive stones being carried 
across the bed of the Khosr so as connect the ridge of the spur sepa- 

^ No. 23, map of Ninevoh. 

2 Xenophon, in the famous Ri treat of the 10,0(i0 Greeks, notices a plinth of 
polished stone, forming the lower parts of the walls of the Median city which is 
identical with tliat»before us. He adds, however, it was full of shells, and this 
statement can be verified by the curious ti\ the present day. The conglomcrnto 
is a predominant feature in the excavated ditches, and an artificial concrete iu 
many plac(!8 formiii| a facing to the scarped sides to prevent water attritition, 
is traceable also in many parts. * 
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rated naturally by its current. The Klidsr — or at least a part of 
it — thus turned into the new channel, joins the Tigris by the ravine at 
No. 29 ; the remainder, by partially damming the stream further to 
the north, filling the canal extemling from its right bank to No. 24, 
and there bifurcating, one branch occupying the cut separating the 
spur from the range (Nos. 12 and 28), the other coursing down the 
decline to tlie south to join the pent-up basin in its bed at the dam, 
where, unsuj)porte(l, during the freshes of spring and in heavy winter 
rains, there must have been a ])ressure threatening considerable danger 
to the growing city. This was, however, provided for, and the risk 
much lessened, by erecting other substantial dams' (27, 27, 27) in 
advance of the main one ; and a semilunar fosse, with a sluice gate,® 
of slightly irregular form, named in the map; the central ditch (No. 
] 3) would seem to have been subsecpicntly added for further security 
against floods. It has a deeper channel at its head than the city moat 
(No. 12), but where it was conducted into that acpieduct below No. 
1 1, the former becomes increased both in <Iepth and extent. 

It is evident, however, that these outlets were deemed at times 
either insufficient in magnitude for the purpose, or that danger from 
without rec|uirod a stronger bulwark to guard against the surprise of 
an active enemy, hy the formation of the great eastern ditch and ram- 
part, No. 14 of the map. Tiiis in itself, for the age wo speak of, is 
a work of groat magnitude, cousidering it is cut for upwards of 
two miles with a breadth of two hundred feet® through a peculiarly 
hard and compact siliceous conglomerate, perhaps the. very worst of 
all soils to excavate and remove, for neither the pick, the chisel, 
nor the spade, can be used with advantngo in it. This ditch occupies 
the whole breadth of the Hat or hollow at the base of the spur, 
the rampart thrown up on its cast side acting as a great barrier 
to the Khdsr’s further progress eastward, and at the same time by 

^ Remains still exist. 

2 See dam in fosse just below the Ayn-al-Demlamajeb. The other outlets 
appear also to have had dams and sluices for arresting the rapidity of the current 
in its descent into tlie ravine at No. 29; the places they occupied are shown in the 
map. At No. 23, where the spur has been separated from the range, for the 
reception of a part of tlic Khosr waters brought by the canal to No, 24, the 
obstructions are placed' teeth wise from either side of the bank to check the velocity 
of the torrent in its passage over tlic spur, before descending iuto the low recess 
beyond the cliffs. •». 

' ^ The cast bank is the great rampthrt &cing the plain beyond. It varies in 
height from sixty to eighty feet above the level of the bottom of the ditch at the 
present day, though roads have led over it for many centuries back. It is 
formed from tlio excavated soil of the channel at its base. 
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a sweep at its north extremity enclosing the rnviiies at No. 26 so 
as to accumulate their supplies as well as carry olF all redundancy in 
extraordinary floods of the Khosr. Thus the defence of the city on 
the land or Median side was amply provided for hy shutting the 
great dam, which, wo may infer hy the remains, existed at No. 29, so 
as to close the space between the south wall of the city and the ter- 
tiary ridges rising immediately southward of it. In this way, not 
only the three excavated channels forming the defences south-east of 
the Klifisr's bed would be filled, but, if necessary, the large open space 
including the bed of the Khosr to the north of the dams ;27, 27, 27) 
might be converted into a lake extending from tli(' east wall of tho 
city to the great rami)art beyond the outer ditch, by simply pi’eventing 
the further discharge of the Khosr s water through the canal No. 24 
into the Tigris at No. 28 of the map. The ])ressure, indeiMl, on tho 
dams (28 and 29) at the margin of the. Tigris was doubtless very 
great under such circiimstaneos, but, we may presume, it could be 
relieved by sluices at any time; and the cross dykes, acting like lock 
gates ill the canals themselves, would ]u*evcnt the whole force weigh- 
ing on these positions alone. Appearances too in the yu csent road to 
Khorsabad, crossing to the north-east angle of the city from immedi- 
ately north of tho great mound of Koiyunjik, convince us that the 
eastern ditches and canal of the Khosr liad here an outlet to the Tigris 
also, thougli at present, by the crumbled wall near No. 24 having filled 
up the bed, we do not observe the actual jmiiit of connection. Imme- 
diately within •the wall, however, and around tlie mound of Koiyunjik, 
tho bod is well marked that must have isolated the palace of Sen- 
iiachcrih from the adjacent quartors of the town. This branch, seyia- 
rating into two arms at the north-east -angle of the Koiyunjik mound, 
fell into the Tigris to the west, and into the delta of the Khosr, 
then, as wo have often rcyieatcd, near the mill of Armushiyeh. Tfie 
water defences, therefore, could not have been more yau fcct; aud tho 
beauty of tho landscape must have been considerably enhanced by 
their variety and disposition. 

Having, as far as we arc able, described the locality and the 
system adopted by the Assyrians for turning the natural streams into 
artificial defences, let us consider the enceinte of Nineveh itself. The 
principal wall is evidently that on the cast side; it is raised on the 
crest of the spur of rock selected for the site of the town, and forms a 
slight curve, in the natural directioii of the rock, with its convexity 
to the north-east-by-east. That the wall was originally continuous, 
the remains of tlft great dam in its line, as well as the water-channels 
to the south-east, leave no cause to doubt. It Is now, however, rup- 
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tiired, and the Kli6sr again flows in its ancient bed. From the Khdsr 
the portion of the wall nortli wards is the highest and most consider- 
able in respect to dimensions, averaging, in its present crumbled state, 
forty-six feet above the actual soil, which, as the crest of the spur, is 
of course more elevated tlian the surrounding land. A slope, partly 
legitimate, partly debris of wall, f(»rms a glacis of one hundred and 
thirty feet horizontal width on to the city moat in this part, which 
latter is ton feet in depth; and at No. 2o, where there appears from 
the existing ruins to have been an outwork, the water admitted to it 
Avould seem to have passed beneath a bridge to its connection, as well 
as to have been carried around the east side of the outw’^ork itself. 
This portion of the wall is (i, 800 feet in length, while that south of the 
Khdsr, varying little fiom it in height and breadth, is 0,200 feet long, 
having, at 4000 feet, where the main road to Baghdad now passes 
through, two tiinmlP more elevated than the adjoining parts, from 
which much fine masonry, bearing Cuneiform legends, has been ex- 
tracted. At 7,850 feet from the Khosr is another elevation, which 
probabl}’’ contained also a loftier edifice, that w^nild seem, from tlio 
dam in the bed of the moat, to have acted as a keep to the work, as 
did the buildings enclosed by the tumuli to similar dams lying just east- 
ward of them in the moat, as well as in the beds of the central and 
eastern ditches beyond; for a covered way to all ajipearance led from 
the walls to the o]»en platform or semilutie adjoining, on which, in 
time of invasion, could be assembled a large force for the protection of 
the dykes, the only vulnerable points exposed to an enemy. The 
outwork .at No. 25 from its position would also imply its formation for 
a similar objec.t connected with the dams in the canal and moat to the 
north of the city. 

The north wall of Nineveh lies across the neck of the spur crop- 
j)ing from the undulations to the north, and extends from the north- 
ea^-t angle of the city to the Tigris, in a direction perfectly straight, of 
S. 55 ^ W. from the true meridian. Its length is 7000 feet exactly; of 
Avhich 2,33d feet is carried over the rising ground, the remainder 
falling Avith an easy decline to the margin of the Tigris, here, at the 
l)rcsent time, so far as we can judge, in the same position as it held 
when the city was marked out. At the same distance of 2,333 feet, 
being precisely half AA'ay between the elevated structure on the ridge 
and the north-west angle of the city on the Tigris, is the position of a 
gateway with a road, at present, fl,s perhaps in olden times, leading to 
the pass ascending the great mound of Koiyunjik. On the cast of this 


^ No. 1 1 of the map. 
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gateway whicli, to distinguish it in tlie map, is named the porch of 
Bulls,” is an elevated circular mound covering some splendid specimens 
of colossal sculf)ture, hoinotaurs, and other sacred figures, that in their 
singular position, quite hid from view until frowning above you, occa- 
sion sensations which to transcribe would bo at variance with topo- 
graphical detail. From this point another 2,3;h'> feet concludes the 
northern wall, here brohen and much worn down by its contiguity to 
the river. Masses of stone embedded in the soil beyond the angle of 
the eify, point to the dam (No. 2S) that retained the water in the 
moat to the north. This wall, seen in section, has an uneven summit 
from being raised over the inequalities of IheSuitural rock w'c have 
pointed out near No. 2.'!, which numeral shows the position of the 
toothlike obstructions in the cut, for breaking the velocity of the 
current of tlio canal in its descent into the lower ground. 

We now come to the west face of the city, which, aceonling to our 
view, was originally wdsho<l by the Tigris.^ From the north-west 
corner to a culminating i)(»int of the wall on the bed of the stream, 
north of the Koiyunjik mound, is 3, .'500 fec^t ; its alignment for this 
extent being at an accurate right angle from the north wall we have 
justdescribe<l. This jiort.ion is broken by several ga])s, worn through by 
the footsteps of men and animals during centuries of progress, and its 
dimensions compared with the eastern wall arc inferior and low. The 
area comprised within the angle of the walls and the ernhaymeiit 
formed by the rising grounds of the spui, we have characterized hofore 
as originally a».swanip; but after the erection of these ramparts as a 
defence against the river, it appears to havij been approj>riatcd as the 
quarter for the more stable buildings, perhaps those of the notables 
of the city, judging from the debris of edifices, and otbcT signs within. 
The former bjrins only the northern of the three portions which com- 
prise the western wall of Nineveh; for the groat mounts of Koiyunjilt 
and Nebbi Yunus, covering the palaces and tcm])lcs of its kings, 
occupy considerable spaces in the structure. The central portion is 
that extending south of the Khosr to the inouiid of Nfjhbi Yunus in a 
lino of S. E. for 2,700 feet; and the southern or third, forms a slight 
curve, then evidently along a sweep of the river, to the south-west 


* In the hiscriptioTis this portion of tlic stream seems as if represented by 
n B -<!<• Colonel Rawlinson, however, cannot yet 

decide on the subject; but gives as more gj^neral terms for tlie Tigris, the Cunci- 

fonn equivalents 11 B ^ n B - 

the Hiitikkar and Hatiggar of English orthography, the Ttyptc of the Greeki 


tlie Tigris of our own geography. 


Greeks, and 
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angle of the city. This latter wall is 4000 feet long but of somewhat 
more irregular construction, being low and broken by gaps, as the rest 
are, converging at the same time towards the great eastern wall, 
which is separated only from its southern extremity by a transverse 
wall of 3000 feet, meeting it in a direction of S. 6^ E. 

In more general language the enceinte of Nineveh may be said to 
form an irregular triangle,^ Laving its apex abruptly cut off to the 
south. The sides of this figure have a length respectively in the 
order described as follows, 

ft. 

The East Wall 16,000 

The North Wall . , . . . 7,000 

The West Wall, including space occupied 
by the great mounds of Koiyunjik and 
Nobbi Vuiius ..... 13,600 

The South Wall ..... 3,000 

Making a total circuit of . 39,600 

or 13,200 yards, equal to seven miles four furlongs of English statute 
measure; just ont-evjhfli of the dimensions assigned to the city by 
Diodorus Sioiiliis.'^ 

The contained area of the (piadrangle of Nineveh from the above 
mensuremoiits is S,7 12,000 square yards or 1,800 English acres of 
land; and if to an inhabitant of a city be allotted fifty square yards in 
the computation of a census, the capital Nineveh would have accom- 
modated a population of one huudred and seventy-four thousand souls 
ouly.^ 

But of the existing remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and 
interesting are undoubtedly the great mounds, bearing at the present 
time, the appellations of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. These, as 
monuments of man s labour and decay, have towered above the plains 
of Assyria, perhaps iu their present form, for twenty-five centuries of 

^ With more propriety it should be t<*rmed a trapezium, 

> The fragments of Ctesias which Diodorus quotes would seem to be loose in 
every respect. 

^ About a fourth only of the number computed by those who have considered 
the metaphorical enumeration followed by Jonah. See Goguet, Origincs des Loix, 
&c., tome 3, quoted by Gibbon. We must, however, compare the prophet’s 
implied census of the inhabitants witfi his Itinerary, and identify accordingly the 
whole district included within the four streams, specified in page 3 of the paper 
accompanying the geuoral map, »s comprehended in the prophet’s designation of 
Nineveh. 
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time.' Their positions with respect to each other and to the north- 
west and south-west angles of the city will be observed to have been 
designed^ for their centres on the aligiiiiicnt of the western wall are 
equidistant from one another and from the iianieJ points also, being^ 
in fact, placed at each intermediate third of the entire lengtli of the 
face of the capital then bordering on the Tigris. Koiyunjik'^ is the 
most considerable in extent of the two, and may be ap])ropriately 
named the Acropedis of Nineveh, for the cminenee bounded on three 
sides by the waters of the Khosr (led through the city into its old 
bed near the mill from the moat and canal at No. 24) must have been 
isolated from the surrounding edifices, while washed at the same time 
by the protecting current of the Tigris on the west, where the walls 
had openings to admit of the debouchure of the north-eiistern stream. 

The beds of these are well marked at the foot of Koiyuiijik, and 
the purposes they fulfilled are as easily recognized on examination.” 
The sha])c of Koiyunjik is that of an irregular oval, somewhat elongated 
at its north-eastern extremity ; which, however, occu]>i(i8 the more 
elevated portion of the plain the eminence stands upon, though in itself 
inferior in height to the south-we.stern extremity. This latter rises 
ninety-six feet above tlie Kliosr, near its junction with the Tigris. Its 
sides, on tlie oast and north particularly, are deeply furrowed by the 
rains of succeeding winters, forming broken ravines, at uncertain inter- 

^ Subsequent to tlio ruin of the city, Koiyunjik would appear to li;ivc b(*cn used 
occasionally as a defensive position in many of the wars which have waited between 
the Orientals aiuf their western ueiglihours. Xeiiojdion notices a castle on the 
site, us also Tacitus, (Aiiiial. xii., 13). In the tliirternth eeiitiiry too, Ahulfaraj 
and Bar-hebneus, the former in Hist. Dynast, p. 404, the latter in his Clironielcs, 
p. 4fi4, mention a “ castellum " there. 

“ This term is the Turkish name at present given to the great mound, and is 
indifferently written cither as ^ or ^ according to the ortlu^ 

graphy of Mr. lla.s.sani, which, however, may he doubted. As a favorite resort of 
the shepherds and their flocks, ‘‘ lambs ” may he deemed more strictly 

the derivative of the modern name, especially as the mound is known by the appel- 
lation of Armushiycli to the Arabs. The terra doubtful signifi- 
cation, hut the root has a latitude of interpretation, and may he applied to 

variegated flocks ” or great embankments.” These modern names, as far as 
we can sec, carry, however, no weight with them for the identifleation of the more 
ancient names. 

” It must he *rernomhered that the l^hdsr was shut out from its original 
channel further to the east on the building of the city. The lower portion adjoin- 
ing the Tigris in its ^hnpe, offered however, we presume, a convenient ditch for 
the separation of Koiyunjik on the east, and hence the canal led to it from the 
north-eastern angle of the city enclosure. 
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vals, in the steep declivities which conduct, over debris of the super- 
structures, from its summit to the adjoining plain. Tiie surface, in 
general flat, now exposes numerous mounds of loose earth, thrown up 
above its south-west extreme, ami is dotted also with them in other 
parts. We ascend the pile, and find these hillocks being daily added 
to, by the excavated soil from deep trenches, which yawn in every di- 
rection beneath and around. A closer insi)ection shows man is the 
labourer; ami, busy in his vocation, we see him in the bowels of tho 
mound, running to and fro with the pick, the shovel, and the basket, 
endeavouring to rescue from oblivion the long-lost labour, and even the 
lost history of his follow-inau : for among the operations we discern an 
eminent palteo^raplier/ regardless of mud below and rain above him, 
transcribing fioni tho lapidary tablets which face the chambers and 
galleries excavated by the indefatigable Lnyar<l. Kuiyunjik has, in 
fact, through the exertions of the latter, proved one of the greatest 
repositories of Assyrian art, and its records, it is lioped, through tho 
perseverance and skill of the former, will developcj to us the economy of 
a people who were illustrious and great as a nation, at a period just 
within tho horizon of our mental capacity of time. The palaces, tem- 
ples, and sculptured galhn-ies of the Ninevite kings, buried beneath 
tbeir own ruins, ami those of the superstructures of many succeeding 
dynasties in Koiyniijik alone, cover in extent of surface about oiio 
Lumlrcd acres of ground, of which a small portion only has been 
thoroughly examined.'"' 

Nobbi Yiinus, the other artificial tumulus within.ithe enceinte of 
Nineveh, covers an area of about forty acres. It is of an irregular 
shape, but more precipitous and abrupt tlian Koiyunjik, especially (in its 
western face, wbicb originally joined the wall of the city, though now 

^ Coionel Hawlitisori was daily thus employed in a most inclement season : 
l)Ook in hand, sometimes seated in a swamp, sometimes protected only by an 
umbrella from the torrents coursing down from above, he persevered and succeeded 
in obtaining copies of all the legible tablets uncovered within the mounds both of 
Nineveh and Niinrdd. It was ludicrous and interesting indeed, to witness tho 
shifts he was oecasiunally put to to obtain a glimpse of light upon a defaced and 
uncertain character of the inscriptions. His activity of mind and body in the 
pursuit of his favourite study in every situation, is certainly deserving of the 
success wliich the public and his nuinorous frijiids most cordially wish him. 

- We insert for the hciiefit of the curious that Koi}unjik contains about 
14,500,000 tons of earth, and its neighbour, Nehhi Yunus, 6,500,000. On the 
gupposition, therefore, of 1000 men being able to cxctfvatc aCIid remove 120,000 
tons of earth aiimially, these artificial eminences would require respectively about 
120 years and'^54 years for their completion by this number of people. In their 
coiifitruetion, wouicn ns wtdl as men were employed by the despots of the day. 
This we learn from the inscriptions deciphered by Colonel Rawlinson. 
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separated from it by roads on the north and south. A deep ravine 
divides the surface, wliich is gcneiully flat, into two portions ; the east 
Olio being used as a cemetery, by the inhabitants of a village occupying 
the summit of the western and larger portion ] on the north edge of 
which is a conspicuous wliite building, traditionally covering the last 
resting-place of the pro])het Jonah. ^ The site, therefore, in Mahomc- 
dan eyes, is a sacred one, and hence the erection of the village adjoin- 
ing, chiefly inhabited by Kurds, wdio arc muleteers and cultivators of 
the flats around. As a necropolis it is also a favourite spot, from its 
propimpiity to the shrine ; and the hasc of the mound is therefore 
thickly stiuhled over with the last emhlmns accorded to humanity — 
the head and foot-stone that connect him with his mother earth. This 
it is that renders excavation of the turn nl us so difliciilt ; hut no oin*. 
who passes can doubt but it conceals, like its iiciglibour Koiymijik, a 
stately cilifice of an Assyrian age,- and likely, from the sanctity 
attached to it at the present day, to have been a iiiuch-rovered spot,-* 
even in the early times wo are consklmiiig ; for, singiilarly oiiougli, 
the later sects — (jveii [uejudiecd Mahomedans — are not exempt from a 
certain credulity and voncral ion always attaching to mysterious ]>er- 
sonages, and to spots* traditionally invested with inlere«t, as the thea- 
tres of their pilgrimage and operations. 

1 The Christijins deny Unit Jor.ah died in Niiieveli, but :iclvii()wl»‘ili:ro that .a 
Christian church occupied the place of the present Mahoniedan mosque and tonil>, 
said to have been built over the former on the Mahomediin occu]»atiou. See Rich, 
ii, 32, in a foot note! 

- Since this was penned, the Pacha of ISfosul lias opened tlu' mound by llio aid 
of convicts employed for the purpose. Two sj>|i n(lid bulls, much defaced, and some 
cliainbers formed of slabs bearlii*^ the Cuneiform lej^juid, were exposfMl »)ii my last 
visit ill April of this year. Tile hulls are about iiiiicteeii feet high, contiguous to tlie 
80 -cali(!d tomb of the prophet, and if aiiytliiiig, below the foundation of the edifice. 

•’ If Ninus really had a sepulchie in Nineveh, w-e are disjobed to regard this 
tomb of Ncbbi Yiiiius as tlic mausoleum honoured with the title of “Hiistri Niiii” 
by Ovid and by other writers, who, more or loss conflicting in the cireuinstaiiccs 
of Ills burial, make the whole of Asia Minor, from Tarsus to Hah}lou, the scone 
of it. We shall allude to the subject again in the paper on NiinriMl, the great 
pyramid of w'hich being supposed by some to represent tlie real tomb. 

On the outskirts of 31osul, on the opposite side to Nineveh, wc have the 
recognized grave of Selh, the third son of Adam. The tomb is much revered by 
both Christians and ]Mahomedaus of the district. Nebbi Allah Sliyth, “Seth, tlie 
prophet of God,” is the usual name and title utt<‘red in Fpeaking of him ; hut are 
we to credit tlie tale^if his burial here, or docs the site mark tlic last resting-jilaco 
of a pagan personage of a subsequent age aml^ess direct lineage from the original 
Adam of our race? Considering the extraordinary Tiioiiumeiits of^Assyria but 
lately revealed to us, w»* might indeed be justified in the expectation of meeting 
still older records on this soil ; for Ninus, in archaic relation to antediluvian Seth, 
is but as a yeungstcr of the human race. See map, Sheet iii. 

VOL. \v. . 2 A 
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TI)o j)enked cone, /yunnountirig tbe cupola of Nebbi Yuiius, can be 
.seen from a coii.sidcrable distance, and, stuccoed white, it glitters in the 
landscape ns the ino.^t consj)icuons object in Nineveh. Its peak was 
ascertained as 1 *P) feet above the junction of the Klidsr with the Tigris, 
ihoiigli tlic mound itself i.' biilicved to be of Ic.'^s elevation than Koi- 
yunjik. Accuracy in ihi.-< respect, surmounted as <hc mound is with 
Iiou.^es, could not be ('xpected, and, unfortunately, the constant rains 
wo e^pcricnc(‘d so relaxed the cobwebs fitted horizontally in the tcle- 
.'Copcs of our tlieodolites, that anglo.s of elevation could not be relied 
on ; tb(»ugli those given cannot be far from the tnitb. 

The aboMi eminences exhibit the only vestiges that arc in any way 
remarkable wit.liin tbe area of Nineveh. There arc, however, some 
low inonmlj of tlebris accumulated north-west of Koiyunjik, wdiich 
pt)iiit out the situations of buildings ; and, on tin; ri.sing grounds to the 
ea.st, lien; and there, may he traced the alignments of otliers just 
above []i(' .surface of the .‘^oil. They offer nolliiiig of interest, and w<; 
agree in tin' opinion given by oilier traveller,', that 1 he enclosure nevta’ 
contained any va:4 coniiocted ])ilo of building'^, like our modern cities, 
lint, on the contrary, exhibited ."jinces of garden, and occasionally jilots 
(if op(‘n ground spro id over with tenfs, a.s may bo seen at present witliiii 
tlio enceinte of Jlaglnhtd. I'lidcr wbatever dynasty, indeed, Assyria 
is vi(;we<l, wo must always attach to its people inclinations favourable 
to nomadic life, con.ustent indeed witli tbe asjicct of the country, and 
their great origin a.s pastoral races. 'I'lielovc of wandering, moreover, 
iiiu.-it, as now, have made those families difheult of control ; and lieiico, 
doubtless, the policy of f'...!r, iliem around with fixed abodes soon 
became apparent to those who, plii-enologically speaking, jjosscssed 
the organs of government and ^jower. Wo believe, indeed, that the 
di.^lKisition in the jicople to stray had originally as much to do with tlio 
construction of tlic enclosure before us as considerations of defence had : 
ill tlic ineantiino we ai e deviating from our own path in tho topography 
of Ninevtdi, which we rcKSumc with a. slioi’t account of a spring in the 
central ditch. No. Jo of the map. 

This i>ool, at llie ])re.'Cnt time known by the Turkish name 
Demlama jch,^ i.s situated in a recess of the west bank of the excavated 
channel. It appears to ooze from a stratum of limestone just showing 
below tho superimposed conglomerate of the hank; and whether it 
lias wept on unnoticed since the fall of the Assyrian monarchy or 
not, wo leave others to determine. Tradition has, however, invested 

* J foi-imptioii of Hi'inlainukvli, a lonn applidl to a water oozing 

<lrop hy (In.p. It is Ttirkisli. 
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its waters, which arc pure aiul wholesome, with romcillal properties in 
various diseases, that liav'e, doubtless, in this singular country, been 
handed down from age to age; and the grotto before it, supported by 
its humble pillars and neatly executed arch of a venerable appearance, 
clotho it also with the honours of age, even did not the singular 
custom of antiquity,^ that of driving nails in the crevices of the stones, 
remain to our view at the present day: ‘^as a nail sticketh fast 
between the joinings of the stones,” is here indeed literally witnessed, 
for wo have large nails, driven in to their heads, filling the crevices 
of every scam. Were the practice a modern <one, as suggested by 
Rich,® nails of every period would he found embedded in the masonry, 
expressive of the benefits derived from the virtues of the water, for 
Rich regards them as sacred relics; but why the presiding nymph 
should be wooed by the hammer and the votive ottering of a nail, as 
he supposes, we have yet to learn.^ We incline, therefore, to the 
belief that the arched masonry of the period was so far defective in 
the science of k(»ying that the jwoccsss of studding with iron nails was 
necessary to tlie firm union of the blocks in the formation of the arch: 
otherwise the nails would be found in conspicuous crevices only, and 
not, as they are, wedged around the entire scam. 

The little fount of Dcmlaimijch has, however, other attractions for 
the English traveller, nor can he read a name carved on the grotto 
there without sympathy and regret; sympathy for the bereaved lady 
so feelingly mentioned in the delightful pages of Kurdistan and 
Nineveh,” and regret that Claudius Rich, who, with a true anti(|uariaii 
eye, so critically examined and ably wrote upon both Nineveh and 
Habylon, should not himself have been spared to witness the results of 
his foresight, achieved by Layard a few years later only. For the 
first detailed notices of these places we are certainly indebted to that * 
eminent man, wbo, as a traveller, treated all subjects, whether 
geography, history, or antiquities, with an inherent skill that cannot 
fail of being appreciated by those who follow his foot-priiits on the 
same soil. Nothing, indeed, is wanting in his descriptions, though 
he was but a passer-by; and for labour in detail, where he had op- 
portunities of survey, he cannot he surpassed. Like the geologist, 

' Kcclcsiasticus xxvii. 3. 

- Layard regards the arch as the work of ^ Greek or Roman age. We think 
otherwise, from the prevailing practice noticed in Ecclesiasticus, which would, we 
presume, refer it to a still earlier period. • 

^ Rich, in his Kurefistau and Nineveh,** deems these emblems expressive of a 
registered vow in the event of recovery from sickucss.— Yol. li., page 34. 


*9 A 
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imlecd, wlio predicts tlic exi.-tcnco of precious metals from observa- 
tions of the soils, Rich, thirty years ago, presaged the existence 
of Assyrian nioiiununils in the mines from whence they have been 
exhumed.^ 

The prejudices of the Osmanli had, however, not then relaxed, or, 
from Rich’s Avell known liberality and zeal, our museums would have 
been stored Avitli Assyrian rcdics at the commenccnient of the present 
century. At that time all that we knew of either Nimriid or Mineveli 
was from the j)cii and ]>encil of Rich, whose survey, engraved in the 
volimn's editeil by his widow, Avill he found as correct as the most 
dilig(mt (Mifhu>iast can desire; indeed, were it not for the renewed 
iinjuirv into Assyrian subjects, the present survey wc have the honour 
of submitting to the })iihlic might have been dispensed with, for its 
value chiotly consists in corroborating the fidelity of his positions ; 
and otliorwis(», though (juitc unnecessary, stamping his narrative Avitli 
the hroml s(‘al of truth, lie was th(' first real labourer in Assyrian 
fields. 

Before conclu<ling we may be permitted a few words on the 
identity of the ruins we have so often traversed, and have attempted 
to delineate as they exist in situ,*’ opposite to Mosul, at the present 
time; for it appears to us that Laviird, in remarking, the evidence 
afforded by the examination of all the known ruins of Assyria further 
iJciitilios Nimrud Avith Nineveh, and that the former represents the 
original site of the city (Vol. ii., pp. 21;'5, 246, of Nineveh and its 
Remains), is in error. That the former AA'as endowed Avith the name- 
as a part of the district of Nineveh, or as the capital of a subsequent 
date, wc AA’ill not deny; hut that it was “ par excellence” the capital 
of Assyria from the earliest times wo cannot subscribe to. In the 
disquisition ujmn giving a new locality for the cajiital of NineAxh in 
favour of Nimrud, the eminent explorer and Avriter on Assyria has 
called in the Avh(»le of the surrounding ruins intermediate bctAvecii the 
Tigris and the Zah, to aid in sAvelling the confined area of the latter 
to the rank* and dignity of a metropolis! The same argument^ that 
has hei‘ii adopted for Nimriid in the same sense is surely applicable 
also to the larger quadrangle around Koiyunjik, which, besides 

* We infer this from his rough notes and from his fragments, Cuneiform and 
other carefully preserved relics, thougli he nowhere directly asserts iheir exist- 
ence. Ills journals are, indeed, oi\ly the results of ohservatihns, not of reflection, 
his de.^th proveiiting his opinions being embodied Avitli the former. 

- We shall eiidi'avour to explain thm further when considering the position of 
Nimrud in the paper accompanying its plan. 

Itinerary and inferred census of population from the pages of Jonah. 
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traditionally bcjiring the actual name of Nineveh' (Niiiuri) for a^^cs, 
is capable of containing all the A.ssvriaii ve.^tiges yet at 

Nimrud and its locality. The broad walls and noble walor defeiices 
of the former appear to us, indeed, of more importance in a categorical 
inquiry of this nature, than all the historical accounts published of the 
capital since the flood.^ Th(‘se are more or less vagiu' and conflicting, 
and mislead instead of instruct. They should, therefore, one and all 
be set asicle in favour of ocular evidence, where, as in this iivstance, wc 
have it; even if, from the earliest times, arhitrjiiv opinion, icii'Kh'd on 
tradition, had not decided iu living the Nineveh of llie world. In 
opposition, therefore, to Ctesias and Diodorus,^' tohSiiabo and Tlolemy,^ 
wo must bo allowed to retain tlie capital where, it is self-evident i(s 
founder established ft. Wo cannot consent, indeed, to sell its birth- 
right for the mess Jl ummenj iho. former'' two have pivsented with, 
though even at the present duy the Tigris is conlbumled with tlio 
Kufdirates by half the poj^nlation of the district. Xono])hon, in the 
Anabasis, though bo inenlions not the name of Nineveh, makes the 
city in ruins opposite Mespila the cajutal of the kiiig<loiii of the 


' The chnracters rt'prcscnt the name iu the Cimeilonu 

writings of Assyria, equivalent to the Hebrew, The Septuagint writes 

tlie iiaUiC Nivfijj, Nicfui/, and the ordinary Grcelj >vritin.xH Nicoij, as the form, 
wlille in L.itin it is denominated Ninus. See Kitto, under Nineveh; and Colonel 
ilawliiison siij)plics* ^ jy<y as the inouogr.'un for tlie city. 

- Tlie Kliosr hoiindary, .ns the most .neccs‘-ible point, w'ould re(|iiire fl»e bulk of 
the population for its defence. "We shall refer again to this suhjeet, wlieii con- 
sidering the position of Nimrud in the next paper. 

■' These authors place it on the Euphrates, an egregious hut coinnion enough 
error, as we have before pointed out. ^ 

* Nimrud is evidently defined as tlie Ninevidi of these geogr.niliers, .and at tlio 
period they WTOto it doubtless held the title, aceoriling to E isterii usag(’, after tins 
destruction of the capital. Strabos identifying tlio region as C.ilachciie is 
conclusive, however, we think, of Nimriid’s not hoMiiig tlie urhjliia/ title of 
Nineveh, for it has been recognised by Colonel Ivinvliiisou as the KmIUiu tif the 
Cuneiform writings, and the Calah of Genesis x. As such, it was doubtless the 
principal city of Calachi'iie, the name of the district iu Str.iho’s time, and, fi (mi 
being the last inhabited, known also as the rcprc'-oiitative of the original Atur or 
Nineveh, its contemporary city from tlie first foundation of tlie luonarehy tliere. 

•’ If Aristotle, riutareli, Aulus Gellius, and .To'-eph Seiiliger are correct in ^ 
their estimate of th» character and wTitiiigs of ( teslas, liis fragments should c(‘ase 
to he quoted as authority for anything. AVe^udieve the statements of tlm latter 
geographers, Strabo and Ptolemy, to apply exclusively to Nimriid while it held 
rank as the capital of K later age. AVc .shall consider tlie Buhj(.*ct again in the 
description of Niinn'id, . 
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Meiles; at least, we presume so, from its extent in comparison with 
tlie neighbouring Larissa, which can be no other than Nimrhd, and 
the fact of its requiring the special interposition of the gods for its 
capture by the enemy. Xenophon, indeed, is nowhere so lax as any 
of the other ancient writers that have been quoted, and in geogra- 
phical details he far excels them in perspicuity and acuteness. In the 
region we are considering, every foot of his masterly retreat is 
apparent, and if aught were wanting, cither in distances or description, 
to recognize the whereabouts of the Greeks at the time of passing the 
Great Castle and city of the Medes, wo have the very name of 
Mespila, by a simple transition of Oriental orthography, rendered in 
the modern one of Mosul. ^ 

Lastly, w^o have the tomb of Jonah erected on* •* one of the principal 
mounds within the area of the cit}*^, bearing to this day the name of 
the capital to which his mission Avas especially ordained. Though his 
reputed death and burial here may not obtain sufficient credit to 
Avarrant its i)ositive identity as Nineveh, still the name of Jonah 
itself in connexion at all Avith the desobite site before us, brought 
down from age to ago in a country Avhoro habits, customs, and 
traditions are proverbially as unchangeable as the siiii above, stamps 
it Avitli a reputation that might otherwise be questionable. The name, 
liowcA'cr, has doubtless been applied to other ruins occupying 
contiguous positions, and, indeed, as avc have said before, wo consider 
the territory included between the Tigris and the Zab, south of the 
Kh6sr, as comprehended in the proper name." Tho positions of 
Sclamiyeh and Nimrud, us being inliabited to a later date, Avould 
retain the name after the abandonment oF the capital,^ and in this 

* Mespila, or ^\E(T-7rv\ai, central gates,” &c,, named, we presume, by the 
/xreeks from being midway between the Persian Gulf, the Kuxiiic, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Caspian Seas. The term, after Alexander’s conquest, soon 
became converted into Muspil and Musvil, to bo further corrupted into the 

Arabicised Mosul, after the Maliomedau conquest, signifies “ joining or 

connecting,” and is equally applicable to a spot from wbence emanated the 
diverging caravan routes that led to Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Northern 
Asia Minor, in early times as in the present day, when avc sec it as the central 
mart which connects the traders of the surrounding countries in one common 
pursuit. 

In the same Avay as London and its environs are included under the same 
general term of London, when not necessary to particularize a sjngle locality ; but if 
we speak of the city of London, th^ w’ords must be held as significAtive of the 
city’s limits alone. 

•* Many inltances of this may be quoted ; Seleucia rctaintd the name Babylon 
long after the original Babylon was destroyed, and Baghdad, even at the present 
lime, is named sometimes after the original Babel ; at least, the episcopal chair of 
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way Yakut, and other Aral) ^cograplicrs not over-criticiiJ in imiuirv. 
became posseLSsed of llioir I;nowledge of Assyrian sites, tliat is, by the 
simple traditions of ii. now pco])le. These have dwindled to mere 
villages since the Arab geograjdiers passed from the scene, and hcnco 
the name of Ninovadi or Ninua again attadiliig to its iMiniilive 
])osition in proximity to ]\losul, which place in the present day c\en 
affords the patronymic of IMosuhtwi, not only to its own inhabitants 
but to those of the villages at a considerable distance' around; (ho 
country north of tlie Zah at the same time receiving the title of Ardli 
Mosul, in much the same way as may he supposetl the capital, 
Nineveh, gave its name to the identical disfr/ct in olden time'. Tin' 
extent of the Nineveh of Jonah, its population, and much cattle, iieeil 
not, theiadore, alarnPtho greatest sceptic, though we must coiifesj the 
dimensions given to the city by Diodorus Siculus/ to bo 
irreconcilable with truth as the most determined Mnueliaiihen of 
ancient or modern times could desire. Wo are, however, more 
inclined to attribute error to tlie stadia of his manuscript tlian 
(5ul])al)ility to himself or his informant, particularly u.s ho gives a 
correct distance of seventy furlongs or stadia, Avlioii describing the 
flight of the rebels, as the interval between the mountains and tln^ 
capital of Nineveh, a few x)jiges further on. ’ 

Wo now close this paper, with ]io]>o it may in some nieajjure 
elucidate the map, on which every care lias bc'cn bestowed to render 
it descriptive of the intcrci^ing spot. Our observations extend to 
Nineveh alone,* as all connected with the modern I\rosnF' will In* 

the Bishops of Babylon, after St-li ueia was riiiiie^l, took root in Byglid.xd, and .still 
stands, though in a tottering and disreputable stale, as the scat of a liisbop bear- 
ing the title of Babylon. Selencia, too, gave its name to otlier places after it was 
abandoned, and of Eski Bagbdads, or ‘‘ Old Haghdads,” we Inu'c a goodly assort- 
incnt, though in these ca.ses the name of Baghdad has returned to the origiiiat 
site; the “Old Baghdads** being ruins of more modern i)Ositions, founded by 
caprice, or necc.ssity, and again deserted for the original city. Tlie niodi-rn 
Basroh too stands on the site of Ahileh, which name is lost and replaced by that 
of the city of Sindbad, now seen in ruins five miles wesl^of the modem Bnsrcli, 
hearing with the ignorant the name of Jamd AH only, that of part of a mos<]ue, 
the single pile left erect there. 

Instead of four hundred and eighty stadia, the circuit of the walls is but one- 
oightli, or sixty stadia. 

2 Compare Book, chap, i., 101, with page 121 of the same book and chapter, 
in the English traiyatiuii of Booth. 

3 With respect to it we quote the a))t words of Sir Anthony Shirley, in 
Furchas, p. 1387 of the 2nd vol. After speaking of Nineveh, he adds ; “ within 
one English mile of iit is a place called Mosul, a small thing, ]%thcr to he a 
witnesse of the otlicr's mightinessc and God's judgement^ than of any fashion of 
magmficcixjo in itsclfe.’' 
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suflicifntly ex}>llclt in tlio map itsoU*^ aiul any coniincnts we have 
inclul<>;ecl in not bearing on tlic subject we have undortaken, it is 
hoped will be received as inserted only, to relieve the tedium of 
^'■(jographical detail. Wc have, liowcver, to remark that the whole 
country contained in the plan is under cultivation, even to the 
snininits of the walls of JVineveh and the eminences of Koiyunjik 
and Nebi Yunus, wherever the plough can furrow uninterrupted by 
the artificial obstructions of the ancient w’orks. These fields and 
fniTow's have been excluded from the })lan to render objects more 
distinct; but the rearler himsMf can reflect how much the little 
iiiij)lcmciit of hii>bandry, in the action of centuries, has had to 
perform in reducing man’s wHirks to their pr(‘sent height, and what 
remains for it to efioct ere the crumbled walls lie sw'ept to a level 
witli the surface of the plain, which, to the west, between it and the 
Tigris, is mostly of comparatively recent sedimentary formations, 
added to annually by the d('tritns of structures W'orn dowm by the 
combinevl ('flbrts of rain and the jdough. That the wmIIs which, after 
so great an iiit<‘rval of time, show such remnants, must have been 
originally of ample dimensions and strength, w’e cannot doubt, even 
if historical reconls w’crc silent on the subject ; and these relate, that 
four humired thousand men w’crc thrice defeated before the city was 
laid siege to; and then, to cfTect its capture, after an investment of 
tw’o years, the rivers, at tlie intcri»osition of the Gods, brought about 
what man had hitherto been unable to achieved 

To reconcile Ibis part of the account, liow’cven, with iiiodorii 
apj)earaiicc.s, w'c have only to picture to ourselves an unusual flood 
in the 1 igiis. with the <lykcs in possession of the eiioiny, and an 
extraordinary dowiiftill of rain swelling the Khosr to such an extent 
as to break dow’ii its trijdc dams at No. 27, near the cast and 
j^riiicipal w all. Tin? pro]»hocy that Nineveh could never be taken 
by force till the river became the city’s enemy,” would be easily 
fulfilled by their destruction, and the panic-stricken king, under the 
conviction that the o/aclo had been accomplished, must have at once 
abandoned his onipiro and his life. Their memorial had perished 

* Diodorus Siculus, book ii., chap. 2, makes the Euphrates the destroyer of the 
city. This is a confusion of names which we have endeavoured to point out as 
till common enough in the country. After great reflection in connection witli 
the surface levels of the locality, we, Ijowcvcr, conclude the Khdsr, and not 
the Tigris, to have been cliii'fly instrumental in its ruin, tlie more so as the 
walla contiguous to the Tigris are in all respects, as regards the admission of 
the river witlfln them, as perfect as ever they were. Thwe is indeed, no trace 
of a rupture on the side of the Tigris which can be attributed to the effects of 
the stream. 
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with tliem/* indeed, had not the literary acuinoii of Rawlin^on been at 
hand to develop the wonderful discoveries of Layard. To the former, 
in anticipation of the approval of Government, mc have inscribed tho 
map of Nineveh A Though but a small tribute, it is one of admiration 
lor tho physical and mental energy which, in tho lields of Ciineiforni 
and geographical im|uiry, he has persoveringly^ displayed, and which 
Ave have been an ey^c-witness to for many years ])ast, 

Niinriid and its topography forms tho subject of the next 2>apcr to 
accompany Sheet II. of oiir maps. Tlio limited time at our di.^posal 
Avoiild not admit of separate jdans being mad(? of tho excavations at 
either 2 >laec. The excellent Avork of Lay’^ard, hoAvevor, supplies all 
deficiencies on this and eveny other snhj(‘ct that may be ic(2uiied fur 
a full com2)rebciisioit of the vestiges of Assyria. 


TopoGRAriiv or Nimiu'd, 

Jlludrative oJ\^hcH 2n(f of (hr I'idlifrs 

Though Avc have for eousi.-t(mcy*s sake hmt our endeavours to 
niaintaiu the ca])ital of Assyria on tho spot it lias so long oecupied, 
and have objected in the p^'cvioiis ]*apcr to the grounds on Avhich 
liayard has essayed to transfer the (lignitio^ of tho metropolis to this 
2>lacc, AVC c2uitc concur in liis gciioral ohsorva lions respecting Nimrud, 
A\hich, geographically coiisidenal, it is 2 >i*<'‘-umcd liold tho second 
rank among Assyrian cities, and it is not uiililvoly that it attaim'd a 
greater ini2)ortance after the destruction of the original Ninoveli; tho 
j) 0 .siti()n and religious character of its odifieos reiidoriiig it, avo infer, a 
favourite residence of the nionarchs of As.syria. In Eastern wars, loo, 
the destruction of the capital from the earliest times a2>2>ears to have 
been the chief incentive to coii(jne>t; and, razed as tlie original 
Nineveh is stated to have been on its overthrow by tin; j\Iedes, tho 
remnant of its j)Ooplc Avould, after the excitement had 2 >assed away, 
naturally congregate in the ncighhourhood of the saciod edifices, and 
around tlieir altars endeavour to erect again a shelter for their wives 
and children, before settling doAvii in tlieir turn as a subjugated but 
protected race. 

In the plenitude of pOAver, and, indeed, while advancing toAAards 
that state, we may conclude that the Assyrians, as well as other 
nations aml|jtious of coiU2ncst, avouU first of all secure themselves 
from foreign invasion ; additional grounds for placing th^' capital on 
the banks of the* Khosr are thus furnished, as, protected as the 
' Sliect 1 st of the Vestiges of A&syna. 
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territory otlierwi.«o is l)y tlio Tii^ri^, by the Znb, and by the hilly 
range of Makliib defeiulod again by the Gomel or Ghazir-Su, the 
north-western boundary, skirted only by tlio small rivulet^ is by far 
the weakest point. Common prudence alone would, therefore, dictate 
the necessity of establishing the bulk of the population on the most 
accessible position. Hence the situation of Kliorsabad at one 
extremity of the line', and Niiu'veh, the capital of tlie country, pro- 
tected also by the Tigris, at the other. These, connected by a scries 
of posts at dams situatt'd at iiiternils along the Khosr’s course, in 
relation with tlu^ noble water-defences of the mciroimlis, by keeping 
tlic Kh6sr at a high eh'vation, must have answered admirably as a 
bulwark against approacli from tlie assailable quarter : and, for these 
reasons also we must regard the locality of Nimnid as peculiarly 
adapted to the situation of a. provincial town in which might be 
established the ch(^rished cmldeiiis of i*cligion, the tcmjdes necessary 
to them, and the palaces essential to either the magninc(’iico or 
recreations of the Assyrian kings; for protected by contiguous rapid 
streams, but a small force was needed to watch over tluj security of 
the position whore trau([uillity invited to the observances of the faith, 
as W(dl as to the ciijoynumts incidental to existence in a seini- 
bjirbarons condition of society. 

That Niniriid, as the repr(‘scntative of Nineveh, remained 
inluil)it(id to the last as the protected asylum of its scattered people 
there can, perluips, be little doubt, for the broad face of the country 
speaks of its ahandonnicnt by the Tigris at a period Tong subsequent 
to its foundation; and the excavated canal brought with such 
diligence arnl ingenuity from the distant Zab, supplies a conjectural 
jiagc in its history wliich, affirmative of its sanctity as a cherished 
position, points to its occupation as a city so long as tho tunnel and 
canal on tho west bank of the Zab rcinaineil open and intact; and, as 
was the custom in ancient as well as in modern times, it doubtless 
bore also the name of its great archetype, Nineveh. We may date its 
decline and final desertion from the time the former was severed from 
the aqueduct by an encroachment of tho river. When this event 
liappcnc<l we cannot ascertain, for history is silent ; but identified as 
Ninirud is with the Larissa' of Xenophon's Anabasis, we learn that it 
was deserted at least twenty-two centuries back, and, perhaps, for a 
considerable period previous to his passage through the country. 
The account he gives of its capture during an eclipse of^thc sun has 
reference doubtless to its degradation on the falj of the Assyrian 
monarchy. The recital shows, however, that the current of events 

^ Hook III. 
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connected with these interesting ruins hud not then stagnated in the 
dark abyss of time. 

Notwithstanding th(i additional materials placed at oiir disposal 
by the recent discoveries, wc must ever remain dependent in a- great 
measure on conjecture for the comparative aiiti(iuity of Assyrian sites. 
Even with the correct interpretation of the Assyrian records, after 
years of learned and patient investigation by Jlawlin^^on and others, 
we may not be nearer the truth in this respect, for the tablets appear 
to bo records more of individual prowess than of historical or 
geographical detail, though among them there are legends of great 
value, doubtless, to both sciences. Ju considering the relative 
antiquity of several cities comprised within the limits of an original 
kingdom liko Assyria goiieal(»gical lists would seem to be the surest 
guide for the attainment of correct results. These, however, can only 
bo regarded as approximate landmarks tX) the key of inquiry, not as 
the ‘‘open, sesame” of trulli itself; for after all tlujy )nay serve only 
to recognize the restorer of a palace, or j)orbaps the ingenious 
decorator of an apartment that existed before, perhaps, williout “ the 
foreign aid of ornament,” even previous, indeed, to the invention of 
letters or of sculpture. Certainly the elaborate execution displayed 
at Nimrfid in the construction and fittings of tlio galleries and apart- 
ments, in the finished detail of costume and arms, and in the carving 
of its many-lined slabs of masonry, all point to an era of refinement, 
both in art and science, that could not have pertained to the dawn of 
Assyrian cxistetice, but must have been the creations of long study, 
founded on system, during years of prosjierity and rej)ose.^ The 
surest test of aiitiipiity must be sought for, therefore, in the earlier 
hieratic forms of sculpture, which wc belie? ve can be traced in tho 
coarse stone and colossal bulls ^ of Koiyuiijik and Kborsabad, perhapi 
covering still ruder forms of a more primitive type, in the same way 
as the creations of a subsequent period, when higher art prevailed, 
arc found displacing the works of a past generation. 

From all we saw, indeed, in our hasty survey of the Nimriid 
palaces, wc arc inclined to regard them as the last monuments of 
Assyrian skill when she had reached her zenith of prosperity, and her 
people the acme of comprehensiveness, as mental endowments were 

^ Layard notices of one of his early discoveries that it surpasses those of 
Khorsabdd. — Sec Nineveh and its Remains,” Vol. I., chap, ii., p. 41; and 
again in page 63 he adds of others, “ althou^ the relief was lower yet the outline 
was, perhaps, more careful and true than those of Khorsah^vl/* and this 
description is appar&tly characteristic of the earliest palatial sculptures of 
Nimrdd : see page 64, 

- Some* of these bear only a few letters or a name for an inscription. 
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tlifii developed in the race. To these ftTadiuil developments we 
must ascribe, perhaps, tlie lickJe miturc of their worship iis charac- 
terized in tlio religions emblems now open to inspection ; and, if the 
wivffed deity of the Persians, found in most of the moiiunieiits of the 
Acluenienian kings at Ecdiistiin, Persepolis, and other places, as is 
generally admitted, originated in Assyria, wo must conclude that the 
emblem itself, copied by the Persians, i)ertaincd to a form of doctrine 
which, though blended with primitive idolatry, at all events embodied 
an idea of one supreme god, distinct from terrestial beings yet 
likened unto humanity, indeed, having for its typo the great model of 
the Creator portrayed in the 1 st chapter of Genesis.^ This model is 
nowhere found at Koiyiinjik and Khorsahad, hut is represcnte<l on 
the 111 on 11 111 e 11 ts of the later palaces at Niniriid," and adojitcd by the 
Persians, affords evidence that Nimrud existed long after the for- 
mer were deserted, for olligies such as this arc not the idle creations 
of a day, hut must have Ix’coine the* accepted emblem of Jcdiovab only 
after matured reflection bad ended in conviction as to former error. 
With individuals such transformations occur only afler years of 
tliouglit; with nations in tlic enjoyment of })ros]>erity and peace, they 
may be clfccted eitlier in tlie course of a generation, or of centuries. 
Wlictlier tlic reformed iiio<la of worship coiincctod with this emblem 
was di.'^seniinatcd from Palestine"' through Assyria into Persia, or 
whether it sjiruiig forth In Assyria and rudia((‘(l to the east and west, 
is an intricate (juestion. That it obtained as the latest symbol of 
divinity in Assyria can scarcely bo denied from its adoption by Persia; 
that it became engrafted on tlio pure Sabrean doctrines held by 
eiiligliteiicd generations jneccdiiig may be verified, perhaps, on the 
relics in oiir iniiseuins; and that both succeeded to Iconism, cr the 
corrupt idolatry practised soon after the ro-peopliug of the earth, 
subsequent to the floo<l, we may 2>resume from the light thrown on 
the subject by Biblical writers, and from the absence of the effigy 
among earlier idols, as tho monsters of Polytheism themselves stand 

^ Verses 2(i and 27. ‘‘ Let us create man in our own image and after onr 

likeness.” Tlie artists of every age have, perhaps, put a too literal interpretation 
on the text. 

- Layard’s Nineveh, Vol. II., p. 202. 

3 Wo have tlie figure on a cylinder hearing the PliOiniciaii inscription, 
FAT M ■— K P+ P ^ smiilar effigy on the 

wall of a mummy pit in Egypt, described under the head of “ Burial,” in the 
Biblieal Cyclopwdia of Kitio. It also abounds on the cylinders of Babylonia and 
Assyria in connection with symbols of Sabicism, the Bac;ed tree and bull of 
Assyria ; these cylinders, however, wc regard as of an era far later than others on 
which the ffgurc of Ormuzd is not seen. 
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revealed to us iu the suhtorranean passai^cs of Koiyuirjik, which 
we believe to have been the abode of the primitive hierarchy of 
Assyria. Those colossal homotaiirs, which seem to have presided 
over the early inytiiology of Assyria in the absence of Orniuzd him- 
self, winded as they are express care and protection, while their 
human features imply Godhead in the more exalted faculties of the 
mind. • 

Thus intellectually formed, the fabricators of such works could not 
remain in ignorance of a still higher order of creation, a[»art from the 
globe they occiipie<l. The firmament above, tliom, by day and night, 
exhibited a splendour over whi(di they had no control, hut which their 
reason Icil tliofn to^view as replete with omens, good and evil, to man- 
kind. Tlic result of study and conteinplalion soon exhibited tlu3 
latter in (lie divinatio/is and sorc(u*ies the Chahlcans wore so cede- 
brated for; and to the former may be traced that profound system of 
iistronoiny, Avliich, above all oilier scioucos, leads the mind into regions 
where it is lost in wonder and amazement at its own diminiitiveness. 
Jn the science, thou hut imperfectly dcvidoped, men could only con- 
ceive a Great Cause in invisible action, and took to worshipping it 
through ils most prominent and mysterious works, the sun, moon, 
stars, air, earth, fir(\ water, and the wiuils,^ 

The imagination would, however, still intrude the portrait of an 
invi-siblc origin, and as in the fir^t chapter of Genesis we are told, 
“ Man was made after God’s own image,” it is not surprising tliat 
the idea hecanio a prevalent one with llic wdiole liiinian family who 
thought oil the subject at all, and that tlie representations of the deity 
should apjicar anew divested of their more brutal forms and elevated 
high above the earthly groups in the picture; the diminished ])ropor- 
tioii.s, at the same time, conveying a rinlc perspective i<lea' of 
habitation in infinity and space, while the winged circle snrrouiuling 
the figure not inaptly illustrated His attributes of ubiipiity and eter- 
nity.” Compared, indeed, with existing einhlems of holy and evil 
personages, where the limbs and features arc palnfctl with daguerreo- 
type exactness, we may deem the Assyrian Onnuzd as the most simple 
and pure of the class.^ 

But under w-hatever phase we view Niiunid, wdietlier in relation 

* Herodotus, #11 Clio, Art. CXXXI. 

* With our extended ideas at the prSaent day, a single eye invested >\ith a 
halo of glory, relict as it is of pagan ages, serves to typify tli^ all-seeing but 
invisible origin of nature. 

■'* In the East, there is a vast number of miserable edifices boasting the title 
of Chribrian churches, wliose exterior aspects are the h ast offensive parts about 
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to its claim to remote antiquity, or as a sacred position of a later 
Assyrian period — it is full of interest. In the latter sense, we are 
inclined to re^^rd it as a seat of Magism, where the occult sciences, 
blended with faint notions of a pure deism, were earliest fostered, and 
disseminated in a corrupt form, which subsequently provoked and 
led to the reformation of Zoroaster. Birds hovering over, and bearing 
away the entrails of the dead in the Nimrud sculptures, seem to savour 
of JVIagian funereal observances, in much tho same way as Ormuzd is 
represented presiding over the living groups. In tho generality of 
tho Nimriid sculptures, indeed, we were struck with the disproportion 
between them ami the more colossal forms of the monster groups of 
Koiyunjik and Khorsabdd; while those of tho humrm class at the 
former place, invariably wear a marked superiority in size, as wtU as 
in elaborate execution, over similar personages in the mounds of the 
latter places. To us this seemed particularly illustrative of the march 
of mind in the progress of time, as claiming for man an intellectual 
position in advance of the animal creation, while, at tlio same time, it 
withdrew from Nimrud pretensions to a very remote antiquity.' Its 
tablets too exhibit a copiousness of legend quite in accordance with 
accumulated events. They show, moreover, that composition and 
petral calligraphy excelled in its schools, and that operative talent 
was acquired, in tho ratio demanded by tho increasing pedigree and 
deeds of a long line of kings. 

On tlie other hand, however, the claims of Nimrud to bo regarded 

them ; for within they are full of unseemly pictures executed in the very lowest 
style of painting, for art we cannot call it. Curzon, iii his M oiiasteries of the 
Levant,'* gives a ludicrous account of some of these daubs, which disgrace liumaii 
nature, however low tho iiitullect may he; and on this soil from whence so many 
noble monuments have beim exhumed, the Christian traveller has to deplore the 
low standard of tlie Christian mind, wliieli, in the present day, can reverence 
effigies of holy personages compared with which the idols of the Assyrians are 
singularly superior, both in ideal expression and human design. 

^ Whether these honied liunian hulls, lions, &c., received in Assyria, at any 
time, divine honours or not, is a subject involved in some obscurity; on cylinders 
from Assyria and Babylonia, the hull is often an attendant, or, indeed, made the 
scat or throne of Jehovah. In later times, when the veil liad been raised which 
oiiHcured tlie baseness of human reason, tlicse monsters may have been degraded 
to a subordinate place in the temples, preparatory to their exclusion altogether. 
That they were deified in Egypt, and countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
there can be no doubt, from numerous scriptural notices of the worship; and that 
their frontal decorations served to ty,pify sovereignty and power, if not divi- 
nity, in the personages who adopted them, wo have full warrant of from the 
pages of Daniel Wid the coins of the Macedonian period. Ale>xaiider the Great is 
always thus decorated and, to tho present day, among Orientals, is scarcely known 

by any other title than ZuT Kurueiii, “ the two-liorucd” Majesty. 
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as of a synchronous era with the ruins opposite Mosul now denomi- 
nated Nineveh, must not bo set aside, for they arc cogent, and time 
perhaps, will pronounce them conclusive, ihougli we cannot agree with 
Layard that “ Niiiirud represents the ori<jinaL site of the city,”' for 
reasons we have specified both in this and the preceding paper on the 
capital. Actuated by a fair spirit of inquiry, we express dissent on 
what may be considered pure geographical grounds alone. We have 
no desire indeed to overset theories founded on the ainple experience 
and erudition which the able illustrator of Assyrian monuments has 
brought to bear upon a sulqect intricate and bewildering in a super- 
lative degree ; and our hints, ilierefore, it is Ijoped, will be regarded 
only in the light of suggestions placed by the waysid(?, to .sinootbeii 
and not obstruct the progress (»f others in the great road to trutli. 
That other great cifien of the dag were established at a cotemporary 
period with Nineveh, is evident from Bihlo relation, confirmed by 
existing ruins on the spot represented by Slu'ct 111. of our “ Vestiges 
of Assyria/’ all of which have been inoio or less (jxplored by the entor- 
[irisiiig Layard, who, after careful analytical reasoning in situ,” has 
pronounced the early structures of Nimriid as dc>x‘rving a tirst rank in 
the classification of I mm an fabrics in this part of Asia, if not in the 
world.- A synthetical conclusion in some measure veriliod by Kawlin- 
soii, who from recent investigations is inclined, wdth little hesitation, 
to identify Niruriid with the Calnh of our Bible and Chalakli (Xr/Xr/y) 
of the Septuagint," 

We now call attention to the second sheet of the vestiges of the 
Assyria, in which wo have endeavoured to deliiiealc the features of 
the country where Niinrud or Calah once flourished, as a coii.siderable 
city of that region, if not the actual scat of doiniiiioii. Layard, with 
much reason, ascribes to Assyria two periods or dynasties, in whiej^ 
tlio more recent monuments of its people were separated from tlio 
earliest, perhaps by an interval of many centuries. Adopting this 
view, we must refer the statements of the geographers Strabo and 
Ptolemy as to the position of Nineveh, to the later period, when 
Nimrud stood alone as the “Omega” of the Ninevite kings, and pos- 
sessed the name in virtue of its singular position, after tlie earlier 
cities had ceased to exist. The former places it hetwccii the Lycus 


' Nineveh audits Remains, Vol. ii., 

- Nineveh and its Remains, Vol. ii., p. 220. 

Genesis x. ll,* The of the Jews, and Colonel Rawliison recognises 
the cogua^ form of Knlldiu «='(!} }K in the tjuiieiform inscriptions. 
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and the the latter on the first of these .streams. In a strict 

sense we cannot denmi* at cither relation, for though actually hor- 
doring on the Tigris, th(M-o is no douht but that Nimrud latterly 
dcrivc<l its water from* the Ziih or Lveus by means of a great aque- 
duct, ingen ioirsly condiietod from that stream to the south-east angle 
of the city where it borders on the Shor Derrch, a petty rivulet but 
boi.sterons winter torrent, haxing its source in tlin i.sohitcd hill of Ayn- 
c.s-.safra to I Ik; north-eastward. The embanhments of the great canal 
alluded to, when; unbrf)hcMi by the river, are traceable in their whole 
extent to the Zah ; and in a sub.s(‘quent age, when the famou-s tunnel 
at Negulr had beem left dry by the way wardiuj.ss of that stream, w*o 
find an underground tunnel or Kari/;* connecting Ni^iirud with the 
waters of the Glnizr-Sii, We liave spokim of this work in the 
de.^criptioii of the giuicral sheet of Assyria. At present the statemeiit 
S(*rvo.', to shew llu* inijioitant po.sition held hy Nimrad during the 
latter dynasties of As.syria, for though almo.st within arrow’s flight 
of the Tigri.s, e\('n aft<‘r it^ ahandonment by that river, the con- 
striietion of a broad canal twenty-five miles in extent, through a hard 
pebbly soil, was deemed indi'^pen.sible to the requirements of its 
population.^ 

At the ])re.<ent' time Xlmrud stands abandoned alike by the Tigri.s 
and the Zab. and (he vi.^e<)U.s current of the Shor Derreli rivulet, 
mingled as it i.s with hifiir.ien oozing from thermal springs in its hed, 
secm.y only to mock it.s de.sertion hy the sweeter streams, as it ej(;(*ts 
itself o\er the snriace of the plain beyond. The Tigris at the prc.sent 
day in the Ioav season never at>proaehes nearer to the ruins than a mih* 
and a, (|nurter, while the Z.ib, .'«ince the destruction of the canal, pursin s 
its course at six miles from it.s walls. 1’hat its palaces and halls, 
p'lieii erected were, like the original Xincveli, begirt by pleasant waters, 
there can bo no qne.stion ; nor is great invention requisite to depict the 
constant struggle which man had with the clement in the remote age.s. 


1 It is not at all iinprobat)lc but that Ptolemy’s position has no reference wliat- 
cver to N inn 11(1, but to tlic Nineveh of our map, opposite to tljc modern 3jdsiil. 

« ’J’his is referred to in the Cmieifonii inscription by tlie characters II a 

Nrgiib is a modern Arab name, literally 


h^l« ” or perforation.” , 

y Persian compound,- the name of an underground tunnel for condnetlr.g 

a stream to lower grounds, where llie intermediate land is of<*a liigher eUjvation. 

■* Sec also general ptTper on this head, where the vork is deemed one of a reli- 
gions desl«rn, n 
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tolteep it 8 ul)or<linato to the objects lie Lad designed. Wc Lave, as 
we Lave previously mentioned, a conjectural ]jage written on tLo 
face of the valley before us; everywhere iLe ju-ogress of the Tigris is 
well marked, from the period when its waters first embraced this early 
temple of the Imman race, to their divorce and subsequent att:icLment 
to the rugged outline of the precipices bounding the valley of the 
river to the west. Traces of its career in the remoter ag(*s are still 
discernible in the abraded cliffs on which the edifices of Niinrud stand, 
as also ill the shallow indenture at their base, once occu])icd by die 
ample stream, but now almost obliterated by the plough. It seems 
probable, indeed, that the valley of the Tigris here, as well as in the 
neighbourhood bf ^Nineveh, was more confined at tlic period avc s])cak 
of, and that the same causes' have acted in a greater degree to wi<lon 
it to its present extent. Deeper be<ls, occupying intermediate positions 
between tbe eastern boundary of tbc valley and the y)rcsont channel, 
mark also the Tigris’s course in amcdia)\al ])criod. That named Scrat 
-al ’bu Dobban® by the modern occupants, bears unmistakeable evidence 
of the wayward chai’acter of the current wliich doubtless caused at 
the same time so much anxiety in the minds of a free people, for 
111 the progress of the stream westward, they must liave felt bereaved 
of their principal defence. Hence, doubtless, the construction of the 
great dam Awaiyeh’ across tbc cbaniiel of tbe Tigi is, the remains 
of which, still the terror of raft-men, have given rise to many ludi- 
crous traditions^ and formed a subject for exaggeration even with 
European travellers.^ In the low season the Tigris tiinihlcs ami roars 
over the massive masonry it is conipo.scMl of; and, on a calm night, can 
be heard at many miles’ distance, moaning as it were a roquiiun over 
‘<lcpartcd grandeur. We witness here, indeed, tbc vanity of Jiunian 
labors from the beginning, and require no written tablets to chronicle* 
the evor-constant action of nature which time has portruyod with a 
truthfulness that will endure; the traditions of the country as(!ribc the 
•erection of the dam both to Niinrud and Darius, hut in the last nanio 


* Fluid pressure on the inferior or scmtlicrn ourves, perhaps assisted by cartli- 
•quakes. 

^ ^ The prowler’s way,” an expressive niotoni.sin coiniiion 

to the Arabs. 

3 ^ Sound,” ‘‘ the nimbler.” It i| also called occasionally the “ Sakhr 

Nimrud,” or ** Nimrfid’s rocks.” 

* The quaint old l^vernier describes the rapid here with a fall of twenty feet; 
and in our English translation of lus voyages it is still furtlier improved upon by 
the rendering of tiventy fatlumis. See his Voyages. 

VOL. XV. 2 B 
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wc may, pci'hap?^, cli, scorn a. Median occupation of the city, long after 
its lirst foundation, when such a work became necessary to confine the 
receding waters to the eastern cliffs, in order that the town should 
not ho insulated from so essoiitiiil an article. Appearances on the 
west hank of the river lea<l us to conclude that the work was of some 
extent, and if we are not mistaken, a portion of it will he found 
extending below flic soil as far as a tongue from the rocky ridges 
lying to tlie W.N.W.^ The opening of the great canal from the 
ZaJ), dates wc j)r('.siime, from the partial or total destruction of thi.s 
\vork. • 

AVc need not enlarge on the geological features of the tract con- 
tained in the second sheet of the vestiges of Assyria. They are in 
most respects similar to those in the locality of Nineveh, excepting 
that the higher ridges Avest of M(»snl, wdiieli join the Sliijar groups of 
roeks, ahiii, w ith a less easy decline, on the valley of* the Tigris in the 
ncighhourhood of the Zal). The ridges on either side of this stream, 
indeed, from the Kara Cliokh'*^ range to Sinjar, appear mere continua- 
tions; the higher portions .separa<r<l only in the lino of their direction 
during the process of cooling, into vertical lamimo, while the lower 
niidnlations thrown off from them arc mere hubhles cropping forth on 
the surface, vvlien the ri<lgc.s Un'in^elvcs are depressed beneath the 
siij)orstrala, g<‘iieraily of limestone ami conglomerate, over the whole 
r(‘gion. Tlie 'Tigris, as far as Nimnhl, is n])hoId on its southern or 
iiderior sloj)C hy one of tliese laniinse, which, acting as a great ba,rricr, 
terminates at Mi-shrak, a, rocky elevation or cape surniounted by three 
e(>n.s]»iciious pc'aks v^ hen viewx'd from the north.’’* Hero, however, 
the opposition ceases, and both it and the Zah have availed themselves 
of th(i outlet afl'oi'dcd by one of these deep depressions, to break 
thnnigh the siipcj licial hubbies of the crust, and, after many tortuous 
cliccks, unite to form one grand stream, coursing silently, but deep, 
through com|>aiatively plain lamls, in a more steady course towards 
liahylonia. 

The eflect of this antagonism, has, how'evor, operated to widen 
the valley of the river in the struggle of ages ; and like a great 
serpent, the more scope it has obtained, the wider it has spread 
its convolutions. These, sinuous enough in the low season, are ex- 
tended over the greater part of the valley in the spring, filling up the 

' We had not the means of eros..ing the river with our instruments to prove 
what is advanciid, nor w'onld time admit of tlie delay in the construction of rafts. 

' 'file iinme of a mount on the summit of a riego. crossing the plain 

hetwciMi i' V Lower and rppi i* Zab. 

* This will be better seni on Sheet III. 
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4oscrted bods; and in periods of flood the waters, like a vast sea, even 
rciacli the deserted abodes which, centuries ago, they both furnished 
and protected. Like the victims of Tantalus’ cup, a besieged people 
in Nimriid may, indec<l, have perished from thirst in sight of the 
fluid which, a few months or even days later, inundation brought to 
their A^ery doors. At these times the fine crops in the valley lU’e 
swept away, and their owners, with the little honsehohl furniture 
they can snatch, accompanied by their families and cattle, beat a 
precipitate retreat. Security is afforded them on the wrcicks of the 
Assyrian palaces. In the autumn and carly^sjn’ing, as represented 
the map, the valley of the Tigris consequently prescuits a bndvon 
surface. Hroad isrjated fiehls, lying either cultivated or fallow, con- 
trast prettily with the excavated hollows l(‘ft by the receding river. 
These exhibit j)ools of water interspersed with a dark scrub or broom, 
the natural product of old watercourses j Avhile the ricli waving green 
of the crops, enamelled with every variety of wild flower, now under 
the light of a spring sun, now in the shade of a passing cloud, glit- 
tering with the early dew or the passing droj)s of an April shower, com- 
bine to rerulor Ninirud in these months a favorite locality with most 
men. With tin; nomad and other lovers of Nalnre, modern or ancient, 
it must always have held a tw<»-f(dd estimation. The mud hamlets of 
Naifeli-Derawish^ and Nimi ud, as winter abodes of the present oeeii- 
pants, infested with wild cats, crawling with A^erinin, and criimhling 
under the wretchedness of construction, show, however, that man alone 
disfigures a scene where nature has ever been bountiful, and where he 
himself, branded as a “ barbarian,'’ once stood j)re-cminciit and e()nsj)ic- 
uous enough to excite the admiration of states deeming tlu insolvcs 
civilized only after thirty centuries of progress. If ‘M)arhariau " 
then, how shall we designate him now? For the ethical s]>(‘cuIatory» 
indeed, an amj)le and instructive field is open on the hanks of the 
Tigris ; though Ave will not deny a similar theatre exists on the shores 
of the Thames also, riiilosophers, sentimentalists, utilitarians, ct hoc 
genus omne,'’ liaA^e drunk alike of the former as of the latter, yet now, 
except in Australia and in otlicr remote isles of Oceania, we can no 

' » •lit) Dcrdwisli : this imme has been tlieu^htliy many a Mahomedan 

corruption of Darius or Diir4\ ush. It is not unlikely, considering that Ddra or 
Darius is traditionary invested with the talcs and w'orks of the neighbourhood ns 
well as his great prototype Niinrdd. BotR names, indi^d, may have a patent 
signiiicatiou, though used us mere meaningless epithets in the mout^iH of ignorant 
wanderers of the prcisT'iit day ; for, perhaps, they are the only truces left in the 
minds of men of the two poAverful dynasties in which NinJrdd flourished; in the 
latter as th^ chief, in the former as a secondary city. 


. B ? 
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wliorc find man so attaclicd to the zero of linman liappiness, which ho 
has sunk to from the enjoyment of a full measure of prosperity and 
poAver. Amhitious only of freedom, ho is content in his rags, and 
will not barter them for tlie silk and ermine of a shackled existence ; 
though covetous enough of the latter if able to possess himself of them 

V 

“ The jjoocl old rule .... the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power; 

And they should keep who can.” 

We have again wandered a little from the subject in hand, but 
Bcdoiiin-liko, our disposition is to stray from the direct path to scan 
tlie (‘xpanse around; and in the absence of other interesting objects, we 
nuiy be excused plucking an inviting flower, so long as wc delay not 
to extract it by the roots. We will now quit Layard's hut in the 
jfian, and direct our steps eastwards, along the margin of the old bed 
of the river, past the mouldering walls of the mud hamlet that has 
nsiir[>od the name of the mighty hunter Nimrod,’’ pertaining to the 
long-buried vestiges of tbe splenditl halls beyond; our guide is the 
liigli pyramid marked 7 in tbe plaii.^ Before we roach it, liowever, 
wi) ar(} sensible of having siuinlded into a hollow way,‘“ filled from a 
ravine and Aviuter torrent coming from near Tel Agub or Yakub, 
north of tbe city. Absorbed as wc arc in the dark })iles before us, wo 
heed not the SAvamj) we are wading through, further than to observe, 
on coming to the nuirgin of the ruins, that the conglomerate of the 
iertiiiry I'ocks bounding the cast edge of the valley has not only been 
scarped artificially, but is also well worn by the water-attrition of a 
long period. The conclusion at once is, that the Tigris itself flowed 
bore'’ at a very remote time, and this is further confirmed by the contin- 
uation of ihe bed, and a 'well marked water-line or beach, as far south 
as Tel Cbinieli.^ This bed iioav receives only the winter contributions 
from the ravine north, ami the Shor Derreh rivulet south, of the city, 
which latter, when Nimrud was in a flourishing condition, we are led 
to believe, had its debouchure lower down, on the line of the einba/nk- 
ment of the great canal, whore wc see the opening® below tbe isolated 
undulation south of tlie eastern suburbs. This isolated piece -of rock 

* Sheet II. of tlie Vestiges of Ass}ria. 

- No. e of the plan. 

^ No. (i,or the ])lan. 

Refor to the general plan for this artificial pile. '5ts distance would not 
admit of including it in the large scale of Sheet IT. 

® Marked /on the plan. 
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soiP appears, indeed, from the debris of buildinj^s iij)on it, and from its 
singular conformation, to have been connected originally with the 
rock undulations on which the city was first designed ; the great em- 
bayment that we now see separating them, having been formed by the 
combined back-water action or eddies of the Tigris, and the pressure 
and percolations from the Slior Dcrreli in the lapse of ages. The 
walls of the city, broken and incomplete to the south, look certainly 
as if their terminations had been swept away by the floods. North of 
Nimrud the character of the country is Iho same ; unless .sepurate4l hy 
rain-courses it averages a height of twenty and thirty fec^t uhovo the 
valley of the river where it abuts on it, buthnoie distant iinduhitioiis 
rise to an elevation of eighty and ninety foot, eulinimiting in still 
higher points, about five and a half miles north of Sehiniiyeh. 

Breaking through the crops or tertiary bubbles heni bordering the 
valley to the east, the chief strciam is the Slior Derrch rivulet, 
emanating from springs in the hill of Mar Daniel. At seasons it is 
quite dry in the lower part, owing to the water being turned on to 
the upper plains for irrigation, but in the winter and sj)ring tlio 
torronts come down with great violence. The same may bo said of 
the next, an inferior rill* coming from the plains and undulationa 
north of Tel Yakub. They are both lost in the valley of the Tigris, at 
points separated only by a mile and a half of undulating land. 

The tongue at the end of this has been selected for the site of 
Nimrud, the second, as we deem, in rank’ of the Ass^^ian cities. 
Compared witlf the capital Nineveh, it is insignificant in size, though 
equal in interest, as the mine from whence Kngland, by the exertions 
of Layard, has obtained her }>rincipal moniinieiits of a people pre- 
viously looming as shallows only in the mist of history. What 
remains of the enceinte of Nimrud occupies an area of a little Jess 
than a thousand acres. The northern half of the city only a])j>ears to 
have been protected by a regular wall, which is still traceable ; but 
unliko similar structures at Nineveh, they could not have been 
remarkable for great altitude or dimensions. The noble water- 
defences of the capital arc wanting too to tliis city, it being sur- 
rounded on the north side by a mere moat of no great extent* 
apparently fed by the damming up of the Tel Yakub ravine to tlie 
north, the waters of which being subsequently led into the diteli at 
the north-east angle of the city, thus connecting them with the Shor 
Derrch stream -on the east, and the Iwgris to the west, when it flowed 

' Marked C on the plan. * 

* Rich calls it Kara dash ravine. Wi* could gut no fo^ud namu lor it, it having 
as many ;^iases as a police protdgc in Kngland. 
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past tlic platform of the palaces, then, as we infer from appearances, 
erected on tlio inar^iii of that stream. The more prominent and 
re;^nlar walls of the city are as near as possible in the direction of the 
true cardiiial points; the northern one having an outwork or project- 
ing hiittress^ just midwuy of its length. Gates appear to have been 
s:tuat(.‘d at uncertain intervals in the wall. They will be best seen 
by reference to the jdan, as also will the broken and irregular align- 
ments of the city to the south, a great part of which is seemingly 
wanting, being, as wo suppose, swept away by the combined action of 
the rivulet and the river as described in the preceding paragraph. 
As at Nineveh, the iiilerior displays no evidence of buildings beyond 
a rcd<lisb hue of jmlvorized brick imparted to the r^iirfacc of the 
iindiilationsj wliicli are higher than the walls heyond, though in the 
north-west angle we thought the alignments of houses were, traceable 
ill the soil. The plougli lias, however, done its work here also, for 
the mansions of rich and poor, if they ever existed within, arc alike 
levelled, nor arc the stalely temples of its rulers left unfiirrowed ; the 
coulter and share, aided by the atniosphcn^, having, indeed, atomized 
every strinduro exposed to tlicir action; and whore the cypress should 
stand as the fitter ciuhlcm of their s(‘pultiirc beneath, we find its 
jdaeo usurped by the waving richness of spring crops. 

Thongli now occupying the extreme south-west comer of Nimrud, 
the jilatform enshrining the tem])les and halls of its kings appears 
anciently to liavc held a more central position with regard to the snr- 
rfiumling town, then extcjiiding, as we liavc surmised, much further 
to the south. Be this as it may, the platform surrounds all that is 
now attivictivc on the spot, and once contained the trophies that now 
adorn the Assyrian halls of our Museum. The four palaces from 
whence these were extracted occupy the west face and south-east 
corner of this [ilatforiii, which is an irregular parallelogram in shape, 
the north side being somewhat shorter than the southern ; it encloses 
an area of sixty acres. Layard has named the interior palaces, the 
north-west, the central, the south-west, and south-east edifices, which 
iiomonclatiirc we have retained as appropriate.® Encircled by a much 
worn parapet rising at present a few feet above the platform within, 
they form of themselves a separate enclosure inside the city wall. 
On the north-west corner of this, where it is connected with the latter, 
is erecteil the Great Pyramid that looms so conspicuously oyer the 

« 

^ S<;(5 description of the Great Pyramid. 

= Deep ravincH separate the apartments on the west a«d south face of the 
enclosuie. The torrents^ of centuries, coursing from the summit of the mounds to 
the piain, have in a groat measure defined their extent. 
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Assyrian plains. It rises 133 feet above the low autuiunal level of 
the Tigris, and about 6‘0 feet above the platform of the palaces.^ 
Recent excavations have shown the jdlc as hase«l upon a rcctaiiguhir 
plintli of brickwork, aligned in the direction of the cardinal j)oints, 
and faced with finely cut blocks of liniestone, having recesses in the 
si<les at regular intervals, and a semicircular bastion jn-ojectiiig in the 
centre of the north wall, much in the same way as the buttress 
described in the cnceinto of the city. Above the bas(i it is composed 
of sun-dried bricks; its a 2 )cx, worn down as it is at pr(‘.^(Mit, roM; 
doubtless to a much greater elevation. The cniiiiblcd debris scattered 
over the sides has not only entombed the base in tim wear of c(‘ntiiric.s, 
but lias nearly obliterated its j)yraniidal form, still f.iiiilly trac(^able in 
tiie rounded outliinTof the mass. No remains have yet been found 
within this singular structure, although evidently di'signed for a 
special purpose and not raised as the creation of fancy alon(\ Shut 
out as the Nimrud palaces arc from the oilier Assyrian positions in 
the neighbourhood by iiitervoning undulations of some altitude, we 
are disposed to view its erection simply as a tower of communication, 
whence alarm or religious observances might ho either signalled or 
seen from a distance around. The whole plain to the foot of the 
mountains is distinctly visible on a clear day from its summit, hut a 
f(‘vv feet lower down all is Idd by the contiguous land. It is only 
reasonable, tliereforc, to refer its elevation to a specilic obj('ct sucli as 
this, without seeking to identify it with the “ Jlusta, Nini,'’ pliicod by 
ancient writers In several localities of Asia Minor.- From tlie absence 


‘ These elevations may be ji little in error, from the e:ius(;.s noted in the jin-- 
vious paper. Rich made it 144^ ieet, Imt lie had not iiistruiiieiits with him for any 
accurate measurements. Rich's “ KurdisUn and Nmeveh,” vol. II., chaj), wiii., 
1». 132. • 

- Were Niiius entombed in Nineveh at all, we shonhl perhaps seek to identify 
the site of his nuiusoh'um witii that venerated at present as the last ^^■sti^f;-[)la('C 
of the prophet Jonah, from the .simple fact of the tii-st Christian f.ilhers not 
recognizing the grave os that of the missionary of Nineveh. Vet doubtless a 
grave existed there, and we may infer a more than eonimon gi ave, from the iixe 1 
and unswerving bigotry of all Orientals in receiving, in this respect, what has 
tradition.dly descended from age to age ; nor is it likely that early Malioiiiedaiis, 
keen in inquiry on matters of this nature, and iloiiUly pri-judiced, as they were, 
against Christian edifices, would blindly accept a O'hristian chapel, perhaps 
decorated with the hated emblems of their faith, as tl\e sepnlelirc of Jonali, unless 
a tomb invested \^lth necrological honours -from a remote per od rendered the 
spot, in their eyes, worthy of melRiorial aud*prt‘servation, Rich, who took great 
interest in such subjects, spent much time in inquiry during a rc|idcnco in the 
neighbourhood, and he states that the Christians distinctly deny Jonah’s hiirial on 
this spot (Kurdistan and Nineveh, Vol. II., clnip. xiiK, p. 32); and lu this 
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of such a monument in the capital, while we witness similar ones on a 
smaller scale spread over the wliole country, we are inclined to view 
it as a religious erection of a later dynasty at a time when the practice 
of the early Persians, “ who made their altars the high places of earth 
o or ^j:azing mountains,” first came into vogue. The s^prod firo blazing 
from its summit might have conveyed tlio signal of sacrifice or prayer 
to all similar po.sition.s around, answering in the latter respect to the 
minarets of Islam ism in our own day. Recent excavations have 
shown too that it served for other national purposes ; it having borne 
on its south face a grand tablet coinmemorativo of a series of events 
recorded on a single stone, perhaps of thirty tons in weight. Thrown 
down from its position, it now lies in frjignicnts at tho^foot of the pile 
hctwceii the noj th-west palace and an adjoining apartment, wliich, 
to (li.stinguish it, is named “ the Temple of Mars” in the plan before 
us. Rut whatever cause may be assigned as the origin of this 
singular monument, it has served as an attractive object on the plains 
of Assyria for many ages past. Asa ruin it excited the attention of 
Layard and Ki(di in the present century, as it did that of Xenophon 
upwards of three hundred years before the birth of Christ. Ho names 
it Larissa; and from his description it would appear that the masonry 
of tlic base, so lately exposed agtxiii, was then conspicuous, though it 
could scarcely have been more perfect than it is now. Nimrud, 
indeed, in every phase of its singular history, is pregnant with interest 
to the European, whether in connection with the footprints of the 

respect most aiitlior-s agree Avith them, placing his tomb at Gath-lieplicr and Tyre 
in Palestiiio, tlu; p.scinhi-Kpipliauius isven allotting a portion of the cemetery of 
Ceiiezoous to the reception of the prophet’s body.— See “De Vitis Proph.” and 
the Paschal Cliron., quoted by Kitto. The Christians had, however, a sort of 
lioriiiitagc on the site of the present tomb. This hermitage, dedicated only tu 
.'oiiali, ill Christian veneration for his mission to Nineveh, may have been erected 
near the principal feature of the Necropolis, generally, from the sanctity attached 
to the dead, the last memorial of a city. Its position on this might be regarded in 
keeping with the character of an edifice raised by austere piety and enthusiasm ; 
and, on the Mahoniedan invasion, a pardonable deceit connecting the chapel and 
the grave, Avhile it preserved both from ruin, may have originated and perpetuated 
an error which renders the site a “noli me taiigerc” position to the spade of the 
antiquarian. Could we convince the ’ Ulema of such an error, and point out tho 
prophet’s grave to tliem in Palestine, Islam credulity, partaking more of supersti- 
tion than respect, might deem the work a charitable one which separated the 
corrupt relics of their race from the remains of a heathen and proscribed people; 
a little money would then put us in 'possession tho mysteribus contents of tho 
mound. Since tho above was written we heard of operations having been com- 
menced by tiT3 Turks thenisolvcs, and on].our way to En^JIand examined somo 
colossal H}iecimcnB of Assyrian sculpture on a level with the foundations of the 
supposed tomb of the prophet. 
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indomitable Ten Thousand^ or in relation to its own previous career 
of ^^lory and renown. Invested with local traditions, the long winter 
night of the Arab is enlivened too by their relation, and though he is 
not over-critical in regard to the truth of the narmtive, he is as much 
interested in his subject as the most ardent philosopher of our schools. 

In the superficial sketch represented by our plan there is little else 
attractive in the ruins of Nimrild. The palaces, buried in the interior 
platform, have been minutely described in Layard’s interostiug pages. 
We saw them under the disadvantages attendant on the preservation 
of the sculptures j for they bad been but partially cleared again of the 
rubbish heaped over them on Layard's departure. We saw enough, 
however, to saljsfy an ample curiosity, and only regretted that the 
brief time at our disposal from otluir active duties, would not admit of 
detailed plans being made of the interior on a large scale. These would 
require a long residence on the spot, and, moreover, to eflbct them, the 
‘iialls and temples must be laid bare again, at an expense perhaj)S iii- 
• commensurate with the object in view. The eastoni suburb appears 
to have been formed after the modolHiig of the original town. Its 
mounds’ on the south side higher than the platform of Nimrud, though 
lower than the great pyramid, would seem to cover other monuments 
of the period; and, indeed, were excavations iimlortaken on a grander 
scale, under an able superintendent, we should donbless derive as much 
material as archmologi&ts could ever expect to possess, or, indeed, as 
tlie nation at large could desire. 

There arc, moreover, other positions contiguous to Nimriid wliich 
would yield similar relics ; one of which, under the modern name of 
Selamiyeh, that of an Arab village of an eai’Iy Mahomedau era, occu- 
pies a portion of Sheet 11. of our vestiges of Assyria. Now only a 
miserable liamlet, it was of considerable importanco, even in the better 
days of Islam, the Oriental geographers, in a confused manner, identify* 
ing the site with Athur or Assyria.® 

But without tlic^o notices, wc could not fail to recognize the 
crumbled and almost obliterated walls as the structures of a syn- 
chronous period with Nimrud and Nineveh. Their remains enclose 
an area, at present, of foirr linjidred and ten acres; but part of 
the city, at no time of very great extent, has been swept away 
by the Tigris, or severed from its precipitous position by the shock 

^ About eighty<4hrcc feet above the level of the plain. I am led to believe 
these eminences were somehow connected wilh the canal from the Zdb. Perhaps 
the water was raised by machines erected here for the supply of tho western 
palaces, on the great Sam being ruptured by the fiood. 

^ See Yakut, in Mhijim al Buldan ; and Abulfeda, uudd^ the head of • 
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of an earthquake. The alignments of the south-west face, now on 
the edge of the cliffs, washed at times by the Tigris, extended fur- 
ther to the west while the city was in existence, and the north-west 
wall, nieetiug it from a northerly direction, formed a right angle 
overlooking the stream. This angle, and all that stood ujjon it, has 
long since disappeared in the hood ; but under the debris of more 
recent edifices, forming high inoumls in the interior, we might be cer- 
tain of meeting with Assyrian monuments, as we have done at other 
places.' The soil, indeed, cannot bo scraped even without exposing 
long-covered buildings, the materials of which are prominent also in 
tlie sections of the ravines passing through the city. Similar ravines 
confine the city on the noi'tli and south ; the former having warm 
springs, like the Slior Derreh, in its bed, that emit })etroleum, and, at 
the same time, aid otlier sources in tainfiiig the otherwise pure air of 
the locality with fumes of suljdiuretted hydrogen, which, in a dense 
state of the atmosphere, lie Lsuflicicntly low to infect the wdiolc plain.* 
An alkaline clay, much prized in the baths of Mosul and by the Arab , 
females of the neighbourhood, abounds too in the banks of this ravine. 

We have no more to oiler on the subject of Nimriid, and, indeed, 
fear having already said too mucli. The present aspect of the s2U)t Las, 
however, suggested ideas, which, though in some measure foreign to 
our subject, we have ventured to pen, to relieve the dryness of geogra- 
phical narrative; and in the accomj)anyiiig plan have endeavoured to 
delineate tlic features of the locality as faithfully as wc are able. To 
tlic enterprising explorer of the region, as a competent judge of its 
merits, and as a small token of the interest wc have taken in his career 
and discoveries for the last twelve years, we inscribe Sheet II. of the 
Vestiges of Assyria, feeling assured of the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India, under whose authority the survey was made during the 
last S])ring. 


Narrative of the Nineveh Survey. 

We have now done with the more -known vestiges of ancient 
Assyria, and those who require other detailed features of the region 
included in Sheet III must follow us in the narrative of the survey, 
where occasional particulars of its modern aspect will be found iiiter- 

' A fragment of a fine cylinder, her ring a genealogical inscription, was obtained 
;vt Solanuyeh. Cuueifurm-slaiiiped bricks, with a new form of name, and a stone 
with croucUmg** lions, of a somewh.at rude type, procured froiy tlie village, bespeak 
toe a mine of antiquities, not yet examined. 

' On a Tdanc scale of one tlioiibaud feet tu an inch. 
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spcrsed among tho notices of our daily proceedings. Those are re- 
corded only as an estimate of the pains taken to render the work as 
perfect as possible in the short interim allotted to onr labours. 

The East India Company, ever the liberal patrons of science, at 
tho request of the trustees of our national museum caused the survey 
to be made. More pressing duties, however, prevented its acc4)inplish- 
Tuent at an earlier period than the last spring, when we S('t ont from 
Baghdad on our errand, with the instruments and party necessary to 
tho undertaking. We were at a loss, however, for an assistant, until 
Dr. llyslop, with the sanction of Colonel Rawlinsoii, generously ollered 
his aid for the purpose; and, through his active exertions in tho field, 
we arc mainly indebted to the completion of tlie survey, for our time 
was very limited ifldced. To his zeal in the department, the Flora of 
the Nineveh region will be known. Wq will not forestall his obser- 
vations on this head, but acknowledge his ready coin})lianco with onr 
^ lews with the thanks it deserves. 

To ascertain the meridian distance of tho rc'gioii we were proceed- 
ing to from Baghdad, it was necessary to make a c,a,ravan journey hy 
easy stages, to give? full ofi’oet to tlic performance of tl)e chronometers, 
two of vvliicli, excellent instruments by Dent, wo had with us. They 
acted admirably ou*tho way, and gave results when compared with a 
carefully adjusted <lcad-r(ickoning from day to day, as creditable to 
their own excellence as corroborative of the care witli which tlicy bad 
been carried from stage to stage. Tho daily traverses made on the 
road, with the a^jtroiiomical observations taken, are embodii d in tho 
Appendix. It will suflic.o here to record tliat the great minaret of 
Mosul, in latitude 36' 2(f 16" north, has a meridian distance of 
1^" 16' f}2" west of Baghdad ; a quantity wdiicli cannot be far from 
the truth. The other observations on the journey will form the basis 
of another map, that of the great military road between tho modern* 
capitals of Assyria and Irak, now under construction, and continued 
as leisure will permit. We therefore abandon the records of this part 
of our journey for a time, and open our note book at the Upper Zab, 
whicli stream wc reached in thirteen days from Baghdad. 

Hero wc experienced the first great delay we had met with, for it 
occupied from 2 r.M. on the preceding day until the morning of tlie 
next to cross the stream by the frail and diminutive rafts worked by 
the villagers of the two Kellaks, who are a mixed people of Yezidis 
and Boht Kurds, ^cantankerous enough 411 the exercise of their vocations 
as ferrymen across tho stream. ^ 

Such delay thS traveller experiences on the groat post road of 
Turkey, and, if all else were satisfactory, this factr alone augurs ill of 
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the administration. Though we did not get dinner until midnight, we 
must cease grumbling, to admire the pretty scene open to us at sun^ 
rise, such as is presented by gentle ])aslures, sloping to the banks of 
the stream, and covered with the flocks and iirst lambkins of the sea- 
son, frisking around the black tents of the shepherds, which dot the 
emerald carpet spread by nature on the banks of the Zab. Ascending 
the tongue lying between it and the Ghazr-Su we see the great plain 
of Shemfimck, bounded by the Kara-chokh hills, dotted with the 
tumuli of former races, on the left of the Zab. To the west, beyond 
tlie meeting of the Ghjizr, the view is interrupted by the ridges from 
tlie Jebel Maklub and Ayn-cs-Safra, shutting out the great Nineveh 
})lain. Wc observe, however, a conical pile, just capping above the 
I’idge, and arc told it is Keremlis, a structure of itu unknown age an3 
people. This glimpse of a past generation increases an anxiety for a 
nearer inspection ; but we descend into the glen of the Ghuzr by an 
easy decline, and find ourselves shut out from ail beyond it. Hero an 
ancient tumulus, called Tel Aswad by the Arabs, and Minkubi by Kich, 
points perha})s to the position of a keep that anciently guarded the 
ford of the Ghazr, which Kstreain becomes at times a fractious torrent, 
quite impassable to caravans. When wc passed it was brawling over 
pebbly beds in different channels. 

Wc had to make a long detour in search of the most shallow places, 
and some amusing incidents were derived from the alarm of our Bagh- 
dddis, as, with their clothes drawn up to the chin, they endeavoured to 
stem the torrent. An hour brought us on the level of •'the ridges to the 
Avest, and the Nineveh plain, its habitations, and singular tumuli, were 
at once spread out before us ; hut tlie capital still lay hid behind the 
undulations which border the Tigris to the east. Here the green mea- 
dows of the- insecure tracts are exchanged for the ridge and furrow 
‘^)eculiarities of tilled land, interspersed with the hamlets of a compa- 
ratively civilised people, which, pleasing enough in the prospects they 
hold out to the owners, afford at this season but a dull track for the 
traveller, especially when softened by the moisture of constant rains. 
The paco is thus a heavy one to the city, aud is much lengthened, for 
the upper way has to bo kept near the base of the isolated hill of 
Ayn es-Safra, which has on its summit the remains of a Christian 
church, dedicated to Mar Daniel, a venerable pastor of an early Chris- 
tian period. The hill is sometimes known by the latter name, but the 
former, ‘‘the bile fountain,” h its real appellation, derived from a 
sulphur spring at its base, which is said to possess remedial proper- 
ties in hepatic derangements of the system. Birtullah is next passed, 
which we arc informed is a Christian village. This boasts of a stone 
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1)01160, that had been a few yeare ago the pretty mansion of a Mosul 
pasha ; and an oblong building of stone, on the east of the hamlet, is 
y)ointcd out as the church dedicated to the Virgin, who witli the 
Syrians, Jacobites, and Chaldean Catholics in all this tract, has even a 
higher veneration than is accorded to her by similar sects in the West. 
But we must pass on, as a drizzling rain is urging ns to shelter our- 
selves in the city, and besides shuts out the features in the landscape 
around. We shall, however, pass them again ; in the meantime wo 
ascend the undulations near the hamlet Kojak, ami, for the first time, 
see the Tigris again, since quitting it at Baghdad. Ou the west of it 
the domes and minarets of Mosul arc dimly vifdble through a drizzling 
mist, and prostrate before us are the walls of the celebrated city whose 
history but a short time ago lay buried in the piles on cither hand. 
We sweep past tho Avhitc tomb, which hears the name of the mis- 
sionary of Nineveh, erected on the summit of one of them ; and, cni the 
reverie we have fallen into is well commenced, it is broken again by 
tlie clattering of our cattle’s feet over tlic boards of tbo floating bridge 
which connects the living city with the dead. Tlius, fairly in the 
muddy streets of Mosul, we add to tlic hustle and animation which 
prevails, even on sucJi a miserable wet day. Wc were, however, soon 
housed in the comfortable room of the lady ^ whose hospitality is so 
generously dispensed at Mosul, and at her table were introduced to 
two of the members® of the commission sent to explore tlic antiqui- 
ties of Mesopotamia by tho government of Franco. Through the 
zeal of Colonel Rawlinson, and the activity of our friend Layard, 
these learned savans will, we fear, find themselves forestalled. In the 
evening wo inspected the gold mask, vases, gold cjiiTings, necklace, 
and other curious relics daily obtained from Koiyunjik, as well as a 
vast amount of written tablets, lying stored for transmission to Eng- 
land. Tliere was also a gold coin of Tiberius Cmsar, found near a 
tomb, a relic; doubtless, of Roman occupation. 

For the three subsequent days wo were prisoners, as it wore, in 
Mosul. It rained incessantly day and night, and though nothing could 
be attempted in the field, our route from Baghdad was well calculated 
and protracted within doors. With a limited time only, it*was neces- 
sary to do something, and on March 12th we accordingly moved out, 
in defiance of the wet, and pitched our camp in the swamp at the foot 
of the Koiyunjik mound. Colonel Rawlinson had joined ns the day 
before, on a tour of inspection of the ^ork now in progress by excava- 
ting parties. Th% 13th, however, gavo promise of amcniinent in the 


^-Mrs. RasBam. 


® Messrs. Fresnel and Oppert. 
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weather, and, as soon as the ground was* fairly dry, the base for future 
operations was measured, and piles, where needed for trian^ulation, 
were erected in the neighbourhood. Angles too, were taken at the 
principal points, and the heights of the mounds of Nebi Yunus and 
Koiyiinjik ascertained. 

'J'ho next tlay, being Sunday, the people rested, but we wore coni- 
polled to proceed ^with the con.'itriiction of the map, or, with the short 
time at our disposal, coupled with the wet weather, we should never 
complete the work in hand. The latitude of our princijial position 
was well ascertained to-day, by the sun’s favouring us for awhile, and 
the azimuths for meridian values Avcrc j)rocurcd also. Thus we had 
fairly comnioiieed ; and while our labours were in progress on and 
around the moninl, the French artists attached to M. Fresnel’s party 
were occiqued in sketching the sculptures. 

March 15. Daybreak. We were on the mound of Koiyiinjik, and 
managed to procure the first round of good angles, it being a brilliant 
clear morning. These enabled ten principal positions to be calculated 
and plotted on tlio maj), and by tlie time these wens fiuislied, tlie 
hour was convenient for corroborating the latitude of the previous day. 
'1 his differed but one second from that of ycstoi’day, and was thus fai* 
satisfactory. While this was in operation, the French consul, M. Place, 
made a visit to the camp from Khorsabad, wldcli lie is still excavating 
with but little success. Colonel Rawlinson bad, however, gone to visit 
the jiasha, and in tlie afternoon we traced in the whole of the western 
wall of Nineveh, south of the KIkW, measuring it and its curves with 
u chain the whole way. From its contour it is evident the Tigris 
once flow'cd along it, into the position it now holds south of tlic city. 

March 10. The great mound of Koiyiinjik was measured around 
the base with the chain. The bed of a streain to the north, and the 
present channel of the Khosr to the east, show that it was encircled by 
a stream of water, and appearances suggest its having been led in from 
the north-cast angle of the city wall. There is a dried-up well near 
the mill of Armiishiyeh, where the stream seems, to have bifurcated 
in olden times. This work was placed on the map in the forenoon, 
and the latitude was again ascertained, but 4" less than yesterday. 
Ill the afternoon the northern alignment of the walls of Nineveh were 
traced in their rectangular form, and the debris of edifices within 
marks the principal ones as having existed there. Visited the north 
gateway, which we designated "'the porch of Bulls.” The mound on 
its eastern i^ido has been opened by Layard, and the interior exposes a 
magnificent sight to those eiiti ring suddenly from without, for colossal 
bulls of an excellent form, with human heads crowned with the 
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peculiar tiara of Koijninjik, stand in grim and stately majesty in the 
depth of the cavetns of the wall. These are unfinished, as if the 
sculptor had 8ud<lenly dropped his chisel and fled in alarm. Most of 
our party were inclined to take the same course, and, certainly, an 
indescribable feeling of awe seems to crec*]) over one while contem- 
plating the groups in the mysterious position they occupy. Our 
Arabs christened them Jemas,” or “ Buffaloes,” being the animals 
they are acquainted with as most resembling them in size. From this 
position the wall was carried over the natnijil rock ridges of the 
country; and a little beyond the highest part wo observed the 8j)ur to 
have been cut through to form a moat for the? protection of the nortli 
side of the city, in connection with the works of a similar kind on the 
(‘ast face. The survey to-<lay was completed as far as the Khosr’s 
passage through the east wall, the height of which was asC/Crtained as 
given in the general sketch. Returning to the camp along the 
Khosr s course wo suddenly came upon a party of young girls, who 
had selected a nook of the stream to bathe in out of the <lirection of 
the usual roads. Like wat('r nymphs, some dived, while others hid 
themselves, as they thought, from view, by assuming a crouching 
attitude with their hands concealing the face, like the ostrich 
imagining itself liiddon wlnm itself blind to exterior objects around. 
It is evident they had not anticipated the prying eye of the surveyor 
HO close to them, for their clothes were at a distance and could not bo 
reached without a greater exposure, so they quietly maintained their 
attitude, and the laughing of those swimming in the water told of the 
enjoyment afforded by ilic discomfiture of iJjcir companions. It was 
a pretty siglit, however, and the water streaming fi*oin their long jetty 
hair down their fair and sup])le figures, glisloniiig wet in the burning 
sun, offered a feature of modem Naimls sucii as is seldom soon, and,^ 
moreover, sa^lly deficient in the human grouj)S represented in the 
ancient halls in their vicinity Those Assyrians, wc susj)ect, wore a 
jealous and crusty race, or they would have favoured us with a few 
full-length specimens of their “ womankind,'’ 

March 17. Operations were continued around the mound of Nebi 
Yunus, and its entire circumference ineasurtMl with the chain, to tho 
amusement of the villagers who inhabit the .modern buildings 
contiguous to the tomb of Jonah. They offered, however, no 
molestation; and^ a loquacious " Syed,” after assuring us on his own 
authority fJiat J^ineveh in reality stolid here, voluiitccre<l a ma.ss of 
information quite foreign to that sought ; but he pointed out an old 
cour.‘«e of the Kliosr, contiguous to the west wall of Nineveh, which 
we siibseqjaently traced to the deserted bridge of three arches staiul- 
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iiig on the plain ; showln;^ that this rivulet changed its course to its 
present outlet into the Tigris not very long ago. •After breakfasting 
at the camp and placing the morning's work upon paper, we pro- 
ceeded to the east wall, south of the Khdsr, where we left off yester- 
day, and traced it to-day as far as the consi)icuous mounds which rise 
high above the wall where cut through by the Keremlis road. Here 
parties were employed extracting the finoly-ciit blocks of stone which 
seem to form the base of tbc mural defences of Nineveb. Those bear 
mostly a Cmieiform legend of a line or two only. The examination 
of the various fosses that defended the capital, occupied the afternoon. 
They arc certainly well designed for their purpose, and when the 
dams were properly attended to must have surroinided the capital 
with a triple belt of water in this j)art, or, when necessary, isolated it 
altogether from the contiguous country, in the midst of a large lake. 
Other stations wore taken up to-day on the hill of Arbachiyeh for 
extending the triangulation. Wc bad from this a full view of tbc 
plain as far as Khorsabad. The shady green slopes of the ancient 
tumuli contrasted with the lively verdure of the fields, and the white 
tomb and mud structures of the ])rcsent population, in a remarkable 
and pretty manner, rendering tb(» several objects very distinct in the 
telescopes of our tbco<lolitcs, though we experienced much difficulty 
in naming tliein for angular values from the stupidity of our guides. 
On our return, as night set in, avc suddenly missed one of our party, as 
if he had been spirited aw^ay. We scurried over the plain and 
ascended tbc dykes in every direction without success j and while 
bewildered and alarmed at bis abrupt disappearance at that hour, be 
stood at our feet in the grey dusk and silence of evening as if by 
ciicliantmcnt. Wc bad forgotten the little grotto of Demlaimljeh and 
the pure water of Thisbe's fountain commemorated by Rich. Our 
friend, however, had not, and being thirsty after the day’s fatigue, ho 
bad dropped suddenly into the deep trench where it exists, unknown 
to the party preceding him, and, to our relief, as suddenly emerged 
again when wc wer6 in real alann for his safety. The night 
threatened to be a wet one, and the clouds, accumulating in heavy 
masses on the Kurdistan hills, augurecl ill for our operations on the 
morrow. We found on our arrival at the tents a company of dancing 
hoys preparing for our amusement, but being able to dispense with 
the disgusting performances of this class of Turkjsli hybrids, they 
were disnvissed, mucli to the chagrin of themselves and their native 
ndmirers. tf 

March 18 . The circuit of the aucient city was completed by 
measuring the walls in the south-east quarter, to the dam, the remains 
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of which are yet visible ia the beil of the Tigris, on the south of the 
city. Yaremjeh, an ancient pile, was visited and its position ascer- 
tained from angles on its summit. These, too, extend our triangula- 
tion to the east and souih-cast. The pile itself has been washed by 
the Tigris many centuries back, and may, indeed, occasionally, in 
periods of inundation, still stand in the flood. Half of it has been 
swept away, exposing a section in which pottery and large limestone 
slabs form alternate strata with about eight feet of earth. The 
artificial portion is quite distinct from the marl and loam formation of 
the original cliff* it reposes on, and puzzled us much in conjectures 
relative to its construction and use. Rich says the natives regard it 
as the “potteTtfes of Nineveh,” suggested to them, doubtless, by tlio 
quantity of urns embedded in the soil, which, however, led us to 
conclude its origin was owing to the use of the site cliiring a long 
period as a Necropolis for the dead, as at present. The toj) is covered 
with graves and tombs, and a village of the name stands on .the nock 
connecting it with the cliff, formed by the wash of the Tigris in a 
remote period. The margin of the river, its islands and sand-banks, 
were traced on our way back to camp. 

March 19. The storm that had been impending the last twenty- 
four hours burst on ns last night, and before morning our camp and 
the village of Armushiyeh were as isolated positions in a “ Slough of 
Despond.” The heavy squalls tlireatene«l to yiow the tent down, and 
it required all our ingenuity to sleep within the compass of an 
umbrella spread out to shelter us from the drippings from the roof. 
It was impossible to map in such a damp atmospberc. We, therefore, 
betook ourselves to the sa<l<lle, and the day partially clearing enabled 
ns to transfer the northern plain, with its villages and river face, to 
the map. On this many edifices doubtless stood in an Assyrian age,* 
for the present villages of Ba-'Aowireh, Beysan, Roshidiyoli, Sberif- 
khan, and Gubbcli* are known to have relics of the times thickly 
spread in the soil on which they are built. The monastery of Mar 
Georgiz or Jorjez stands at a dl.-stanco, like a castellated mansion of 
tho Crusade era, on an ancient tuinuhi-s; and the portion of a 
quadrangle a little south of it, near the elevated ridges, points to an 
Assyrian position half swept off by tlie floods. The mound at 
Shcrif-khan, or Sheri Khan as it is now corrupted, has proved to be a 
temple of SeiiTia«herib's, and the remains of a fine canal on the east of 
it would seem formerly to have lecl tho waters of the Tigris to 
Nineveh after it tw*as abandoned by the stream. A fitie cylinder, 
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8onie valuable tablets, and other curious trifles, have been found here, 
but no sculptures that we know of. 

We were caught in a heavy thunder-storm, and had to take shelter 
in the village of Beysan, where we were invited into a sinokc- 
begrinied hovel, destitute of conveniences of every kind. It was 
evident the inmates cared for nothing but mere animal existence; and 
as we are by no means particular, we lit our pipes and listened to the 
conversation of the groups which soon assembled around. A 
Baghdad j)undit astonished the community with his tales, fully 
believed by the ignorant and unwashed villagers of this district. A 
Suni himself, his sarcasms were particularly levelled against the 
Shiahs, whom lie accused of every crime against God and man, 
confounding them in his category of infidels with tlie singular classes 
who form the population of lleshidiych and Sherif-khan. These 
villagers are of the “Ha Jlahi” persuasion, or, as they arc named 
here, Choiagh Sunder. jis, or “extinguishers of light,” from their 
religious ccreiuonics being mysteriously conducted in the dark, and 
lienee are attributed to them the orgies which are said to have been 
enacted on the festivals of Venus, both in Greece and Babylonia. 
The license lhat is .‘.aid to pertain amongst them we are not prepared 
to deny; we beli(;vc it, however, to be iniicli exaggerated by those not 
.‘idmittod to their observances, which exclude all other sects. They 
are an iiioirensivo people, and, while ieiia cions of the intrusion of 
others on their belief, ificy readily enough cloak their true religion by 
the })rofession of MaliomedaiUKsm, }»crliaps dreading the persecutions 
which they have been ioo o^teii subjected to. Wc shall allude to 
them again j>rcseiitly, and in the mean time hasten hack to our camp, 
having been debarred visiting their villages by the furious squall 
which lasted for two hours, in which hailstones formed of transparent 
crystals of ice on llio outside, bad, as a nucleus, a pellet of snow 
Avitliiii. We bad never witnessed tlieiii of such a size, the largest 
Avhicli wo measured being an inch and a half in diameter. Our 
horses, exposed as they Avero, bccaiuo frantic Avitb the pelting they 
receiA'cd, and tried hard to break uAvay; one, indeed, succeeded in 
doing so, and scoured through the sAvampy loam of the plain as if 
Avild Avith torture and aflVight. 

The next day was one of pitiless rain, accompanied by heaA^y gusts 
of Avind ; and, as nothing could be accomplished in furtherance of the 
survey, avc devoted it to exploriiig in the bowels of Koiyunjik, in tlio 
vaults and (temples of Avliicb Ave were, in some measure, sheltered 
from the down- pour above, though our progress w'as, rat-like, through 
the druins l)eloAv. \Ve were greatly entertained, ho wo A^er,, with the 
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scenes opened to our view. The galleries from hall to hall, tunnelled 
out hy Layard, exliihit sculptured has reliefs ou all sides. We see tlie 
mode of transporting the colossal bulls from ])laro to jdacc by the 
Assyrians, and the order of march of their armies, in which the various 
corps are distinguished by peculiar ccpiipments of arms and ilross. 
Descriptive scenery of the country passcil through is dotailotl with a 
minute regard to local features, and the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions are delineated on the shores, or in the rivers and sens adjacent to 
the lino of march. Here arc crabs, lisli, and tortoisi's; land and aquatic 
birds, and a variety of trees and shrubs, either spread ou the plain, or 
covering the sides of the hill paths, in the hraiiches of which arc 
perched the uests and younglings of the feathered tribe, craving for 
food, or essaying a*tliglit on their own acc«>unt, in tli<5 true fashion of 
luitiiro. The entrances to the halls are guarded by colossal bulls, and 
watched over by various demi gods in the Assyrian mythology, of 
Avhicli the bipod incriiiaii or mermaid is the most genteel, habited as it 
is ill a scaly robe, terminating in a tin-tailed skirt of great elegance 
and propriety of curve. In the king's a])artmcnt we have the monarch 
occupying the state chair, surrounded by regal emblems, among wbieh 
the tent, chariot, and umbrella are conspicuous. 11c wears the peculiar 
tiara of the Koiyunjik sovereigns, something resembling the bead of the 
Persian of the present day. Before him bis chamberlain is offering gifts, 
while captives are kneeling in supplication, emblematic of bis power 
in life and death. Then are displayed a long string of 2)risonors, uml 
the spoils of w^ar, attended both by horse and foot, among whom is 
observed a cart dra\vii by oxen, bearing sacks of j)lundei‘, Avliereon 
are seated tender women, not w^anting in maternal solicitude, tbougli 
absorbed in the contemplated horrors of the fate awaiting them. Con- 
solation a}>pGars to be derived from the kisses bestowed on the infants 
in their arms, and wo envy while we admire the mind of the Assyrian 
sculptor, who, amid the stirring scenes he has pourtrayed, has not for- 
gotten the emotions Avhich characterised humanity, even in the fiercer 
ages of war and blood. Other females follow on foot behind, and are 
distinguished from eunuchs by their loose robes and long hair, the lat- 
ter being habited in girdles, and conspicuous by elaborate bushiness of 
tonsure, though the faces of both are alike smooth and undignified. 
Next are camels laden with booty, attcndeil by an armed escort. Then 
follow the regular troops; those lielmeted and plumed, bearing a lancc, 
sword, and dagger, comprise the bcav^-armed legions, in advance of 
the archers and slipgcrs, both of which bodies are taitlifull3»representcd 
by their weapons, and by a lighter dress and gait on the march. The 
siege operations against a doomed city are next shewn on a centio 
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panel ; tlio ladders arc placed against the wall, and some who have 
ascended are hurled licYidlong from the battlements, while torches, 
stones, and other missiles, arc discharged from the works on those 
below, with the intention of destroying the engines which are being 
pushed up an inclined jdanc, in contiguity to the walls, so that the 
people concealed within can undermine while protected from the enemy. 
There is the testiido,” serving as a shield before the archers, to 
render their aim more sure and deadly than it would otlierw^ise be. 
Similar operations are designed on the walls of another apartment, 
which ])crhiij)s was dedicated to Victory. The entrance is by a narrow 
way, flanked with the portraits of two hideous griffin-headed monsters, 
menacing with a mace in one hand and a short dagger in the other, 
preceded by a human figure with extended arms, as if denouncing 
vengeance against the rebellious subjects of the great king. Here the 
besieged city has fallen, and the punishment of the refractory inhabi- 
tants is witnessed in the impalements and slaughter going on around. 
Women and children arc flying by a postern door for safety in tlic 
iioighbouriiig glens, and the whole is, perhaps, as true a picture of 
Assyrian government as can be desired. TJic much-disfigured remains 
of two somewhat diminutive elephants are not far removed from this 
hall. From their high j)().sition in the mound, we suspect them to have 
originally occupied a loftier post in the edifices of Koiyunjik, and 
their disfiguration seems also to imply their exposure for a great length 
of time. We think them creations of an ago subsequent to that of the 
temples adjoining, from the above surmises coupled With the appear- 
ance of an inferiority both in design and execution, when compared 
with the majestic forms of similar animals at no great distance to the 
north of them : \vc mean those of the colossal homotaurs, in the great 
“ hall of hulls.” Though defaced at present, the attitude and propor- 
tions of these display mujesty and dominion in no common degree, and 
arranged as they arc in stern array in the dark caverns of Koiyunjik, 
closely attended by the castigating and lion-crushing figure of the 
Assyrian Hercules, we confess to a feeling which partook of mingled 
admiration and alarm, though not usually taken aback by such or 
any other prodigies. We wore somehow impressed with the idea 
that the presiding genius of the temple would momentarily issue 
from the dark labyrinths beyond, and demand the reason of our intru- 
sion. Our flesh crept indeed at the thought of the (orty stripes save 
one, which might be inflicted \iy the sentence of a “bakers dozen” 
from a lictft^, armed with a tribracheated weapon such as he grasps.^ 

’ lie is armed with a “cat o’tliree tails;” an instrument squared upon to suit 
modern ideas for the maintenance of discipline. 
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Certainly as works of art they are fine creations of niiiul and chisel, 
and we are at no loss to conceive the illiterate multitudes of that day 
prostrating themselves before images like these, when wo sec the 
Christian community of the present time reverencing the jmerile pro- 
ductions of the most degraded art, as displayed on ihe walls of tho 
churches in the immediate iioighhourhood,* and, imlec'd, in all parts of 
the East. The chambers and galleries of Koiynnjik ^hat have been 
opened, exhibit also a mass of records in the Cuneiform character, both 
separate and attached to tho sculptures; and will tlonhtless yield more, 
if properly excavated. Wc have an idea that other workh of a still 
more primitive ago lie entombed beneath the floors of the present 
apartments, whjch we thought were considerahly above tho base of tlio 
mound. Not a tlurd of this largo pile has yet been systematically 
examined, and wc shall soon have to deplore the wreck of tin', sculp- 
tures already exposed, for calcined as they arc, from the ollbcts of fire, 
they must moulder and fall from tho positions they occupy ; nor will 
they bear removal from the walls. 

March 21 was devoted to investigating the positions on the west of 
the river, but wo bad some difficulty in getting tlicro, owing to tho 
flooded state of the Khdsr and Tigris in tho last three days, Tho 
former wc forded, with the water up to our saddle-flaps, and the latter 
was crossed in the ferry-boat, after much delay, owing to the ra[>iclity 
of the current. The bridge, warped over to tlie western shore, now 
floated useless, in a sheltered position alongside the houses of Mosul. 
In the fcrry-ho?its horses and men arc promiscuously jumbled at much 
risk, particularly when one of tho former may he viciously dis])osod, 
which happened in this case. To keep the ]>cace, however, water had 
to he sprinkled among them, and, in a short time, when the splashing 
of the oars and the shouting commenced, in order to extort “ haksliish”* 
from the passengers, their vice had subsided in alarm, at their own 
position on the moving flood. We were struck at the nninhcr of dumb 
people employed as ferrymen in Mosul, and, for our own part, could 
have wished the proportion still greater. It would liavo saved tho 
pressure on the tympanum, which pained us greatly, while subject to 
the din occasioned by the shouts and anathemas that w(!re handio<l 
about by the mob ; hut we found ourselves at last on the other side, 

^ None can look upon the daubs hung up hi the inonaRtery of Mar .Torjiz, or iu 
other similar edifices, without painful evidei^e of the low standard of the Cliribtiau 
mind here. 

2 All Arabicised Persian word from “ to hestow” ?* It ia in com- 

mon use all over Egypt, Syria, and other parts of Asia Mioor, where it implies 
“ largcESc.i’ 
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and proceeded to tlie great minaret of the city. Through the civility 
of Syed Mustafa, the holy personage in charge of the mosque, we were 
allowed to ascend the lofty column, which overlooks the whole plain 
to the base of the mountains, and beyond the Zab also. Nimriid and 
the various positions were clearly in view, and we had the gratification 
of obtaining a good round of angles, which corroborated every position 
wo had independently determined. The miilla’s people gave us all the 
information we desired. Our proceedings, however, furnished scope 
for speculation in the townspeople below ; some thought we were 
looking for a position to plant gnus upon against the town, which it is 
thought we arc not long heiico to occupy ; while others turned over 
the idea of the ruined mos(|ne being required for a Christian church, 
when that event should take place; it having hoon the site of one, wo 
h(dieve, before the Mahouiedan invasion of the country. The present 
building was raised by Noor-ed-din, in the 755th year of the Hejrah. 
The <louble spiral staircase is still in good repair, but the column itself 
is somewhat btuit, and shaky in appearance. Tlie architecture displays 
the neat and coniijact brickwork of most of tlie older Saracenic build- 
ings, in fine preservation for its a.go.^ Our next proceeding was to 
.stroll carelessly through (be nortliern <(uartcT of the town, and it being a 
Sunday afternoon, we dei‘iv(‘d some pleasure from the aj)pcarance of the 
gay groups of Christian ladies and children, dressed in every variety 
of colour, seated in the green gra.ss winch overspreads the open part of 
Alo-sul, from a little north-east of the great central mosque to tho walls 
on the north. Tho men, iii black turbans, were congregated in knots 
at a distance b(*yoiid. Their aniusemeiits wore not, however, derived 
from coinersation alone; for wo observed a pas.«ing bottle and beads 
alternately thrown back contribute* a little to the exhilaration of tlie 
parties, though there were no gross exhibitions to offend. Wo were 
saluted re.spectfiilly, in passing onward.s to the Bush-Tabiyeh,* a mo- 
dern pile of some strength and elevation, forming the north-east angle 
of tho Mosul walls. This is said to bo built on the foundations of tho 
old monastery of Mar Gabriel, a Christian edifice of early times. It 
is washed by the Tigris when high, and stands seventy-five feet above 
the cliffs, near whicJi are some suipliur springs, called ’Ayn-al-Kabrit,® 
bordering the stream. Basli-Tabiyeh is in some repute as a dungeon 
of more than ordinary strength and depth. Wc did not test it by a 
descent into its vaults, but passed gradually onwards,- along the ram- 

* ypwards of five centuries. 

“ Turkish, Bignifyintr “ chief bastion ; ’'iUolL . iU 

.« . . 

* Arabic. 
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parts of the town, to the Siiijar gate/ every bastion of which, niid 
indeed around the whole town, was duly added to the niaj) in tlio 
evening. The wall is ai' simple looped curtain, of no groat strength, 
supported by irregular semilunar bastion!?, varying iu size, having a 
ditch, on an average of twenty feet in depth by lifty broad, beyond it. 
Tho positions of the principal tombs and public mosques were also 
carefully ascertained, as well as those of the gates on all sides of tho 
city. Tho pasha’s private residence, and tho barracks for the artillery, 
stand on tho margin of the Tigris, to the south-east of the walls, and 
the arsenal, or Tdp-Kliuiielv intermediate bctvvcen them and tho 
gateway called Bab-et-T(5po,^ or Gate of the GOn,” near the water 
entrance to the iown. Some little distance cast of the Top-Klinneh is 
the venerated mosque of Khidlir Elyns, tmo of tho many buildings 
dedicated to the prophet of that name distributed over the Mahoniodaii 
empire.^ To tho west again is tho tomh of aiitediliivian Seth, or that 
of some one who has usurped the honours of his name and burial. 
Nc})i Allah Shyth,'* ^^Seth, tho prophet of God,’' is the title given 
him by all sects, and, from the concourse of people visiting the shrine, 
it is one of more tliaiSordinary sanctity. These tombs, and tlu^ public 
buildings as above enumerated, south-east of tho town, are very j)ic- 
tiiresque objects at a distance, but a nearer ai)proacli shows the former 
surrounded by the huts and tents of the miscrabie p()j)ulatiou of the 
suburbs ; and the distant beauty of the pasha's residence and barracks 
is dispelled by the want of regularity in tho design of the wings, whicii 
ai)pcar to have been pitched upon the main buildings as circumstances 
suggested the necessity for tbeir construction. Yet, we believe, tlnsy 
>vcrc actually planned as they stand. Taste, liowcver, is purely con- 
ventional in Turkey, wlictlier as regards arch i tec turo or costume, indi- 
vidual conveuieiicc being more coiisulteil than elegance of design ; and 
in the cut of inexpressibles” they have, in our opinion, the advantage 
of us in both resj)ccts. There is a tolerable market beyond tho walls, 
on this side of the town, and the bazaars within are well siij>plic<l with 
fruits and grain, both of which are plentiful and cheaji at all times. 
The houses are superior to those of Baghdad, inasmuch as they are 


Dab-es-sinjar. = I’urkiBh. 

3 t Compound Arabic and Turklah. 

* It is known also as the Jdma-al-alihmar, or ^‘red mosque,’* though its snow- 
white appearance beftes its name. 

* v__* ^ Arabic. 
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built of limestone and a coarse gypsum, abounding at no great distance. 
The streets are not however to our taste, being narrow, irregular, and 
cobbled with a huge pebble, most inconvenient to the feet of both 
horse and foot, especially after heavy rains. Cemeteries exist in the 
open parts of the town within the walls, but amply stocked burial- 
grounds border tlie town ditch, from the Bab-es-Sinjfir to the tomb of 

Setli eastward. There arc a few raised tombs on these mounds of 

• 

corruption, the principal of which arc named Penjeh, and 

• V 

Ivathyb-al-lbin, Cur occupation obliged us to take 

.stations near some of the graves, and we were much disquieted in our 
task by the plaintive crie.s which recently-bereaved women were 
uttering over their buned relatives beneath. One ypun^ and strikingly 
handsome creature heeded not our ])rescncc, absorbed as she was in her 
grief. Her heart seemed breaking indeed, by the depth of her sobs, as 
blie threw herself at full length on the ground and embraced the envied 
soil which s(‘parated her from the departed. We quitted the scene of 
such lamentation, glad tmongii to rccrosa the Tigris, to oiir camp in the 
desolations of Nineveh ; but we shall return to Mosul again, after the 
completion of operations to the south. # 

Having .'^pent an iutennediato day in laying down the preliminaries 
requisite for tlje construction of Sheet III. of the vestiges of Assyria, 
wo struck the camp at Koiyunjik, and were in full march for Nimrud, 
on the morning of March 23 . Crossing the Khdsr, now much subdued, 
we kept near its old bed, along the west wall of Nineveh, and then 
ascended the undulations beyond the ravine, to the south of it, in a 
direction for the village of Kara-qusli, (“ black cagle.'^^) The road lay 
past the hamlets of Kojak,® and Eytler-kdi;® which latter borders on 
a defile and torrent coming from the plains and rising grounds to the 
Hortli'Cast. These as well as most of the villages in the Mosul district 
have reservoirs for accumulating rain-water in their vicinity. Some 
'Miubarn,” a spccie.s of bustard, were here and there observed on the 
route. They were, however, too wary for our guns, but we neverthe- 
less enjoyed a breakfast “al fresco” on the heights, in which Soyer’s 
patent stove was brought into action with success. We pushed on 
again, stopping to take angles occasionally for determining the posi- 
tion of the Lak-koi* and Aliresh® villages. Near the former, another 
ravine with a torrent is passed, over a substantial biidge built by a 
liberal and pious Arab, as a charitable work. An inscription records 

* 'Turkihli. = Turkish. 

* CJJ Turkish. * Persian ? 
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the name and purpose of the founder, and a iiue ancient tcppch” ^ 
stands on the slope of the ridge, not far distant from it, in the direc- 
tion of the village. The map, however, shews the situation of these 
as well as other places ; we therefore confine ourselves to noting the 
beauty of tho country, which in this season can scarcely bo eipiallod. 
The gentle slopes of the ridges are of an emerald green, set ofl’ by 
herds of antelopes gamboling in the distance, and large flocks of sheep 
enjoying the pastures on every hand. A plontiful variety of flowers 
diversifies the picture; and though we wore in the saddle the whole day 
until dark, in taking up new positions for the survey, wo experienced 
no fatigue. As night set in we reached the canij), pitched in a clear 
open spot, near a reservoir at the Christian vilfago of Kara-qush, w hicli 
occupies tho crumbted mounds of some ancient position we are still 
ignorant of. 

We seemed objects of much curiosity to these pco])lc, and were 
favoured with the glances of the fresh niddy-faced girls, that 2>asscd 
to and fro with their pitchers, for filling at the reservoirs. Their open 
smiling countenances oflered a i^lcasing contrast to those of the shy 
and sallow beauties in the towns. They were cvidcmtly amused at 
our i^rocccdiiigs, ami we thought were quizzing our w himsical costumes. 
The men stalked about, morose, yet silently impiisitive, though kcej)- 
ing at a respectful distance. This seemed odtl, considering we were 
Christians like themselves, and had anticipated a far difleront recoj)- 
tion, when our wanderings should throw us among those of the name. 
It jn-oved otherwise however. In every Christian village we came to 
we found the men abrupt in character and speech. The courtesy 
generally experienced by the Englishman from all sects and classes of 
JVIahomedans was absent in the Christian villagers, w'ho strolled about 
with a brusquerie’* that was niarhed, if not oj)ciily annoying. Tho 
priests of the community kcj)! aloof, nor did the head men, as is the* 
custom in Mahoinedaii places, ask the stranger if there was anything 
needed to his wants. It appeared mysterious, and after w'itne.ssiug 
similar behaviour subsequently in other places, we set the Christians 
down as the most thoroughly unenlightened sect in the Turkish empire. 
They certainly enjoy a greater freedom here than in other ])arts of the 
same territory, and rudeness may therefore be partly the result of 
comparative independence ; but wc have since thought, in connection 
with tlic accounts we have heard, that much which w^e witnessed was 
due to our persuasion as protestants tlono. Led by the jiricsthood, 
and protected by the Roman-catholic powers, this may happen with the 


1 “ Mound,” Turkisli, * 
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ignorant; nor can wc avcU express surprise at it, when the better edu- 
cated of the clergy licrc, to suit their own purposes of exclusiveness — 
as was lately tlie case at Diarbekir — seek to injure the protestant 
missionaries of America in the opinion of the Turkish authorities, by 
insinuations latently propagated by themselves. 

March 24. The caravan was dispatched as yesterday, by the roa<l 
leading direct from Kara-cp'ish to Ninirud, while we continued our 
survey. Jioforo jo’oceeding, liowever, we visited, the outside of the 
Syrian catholic church dedicated to the Virgin, for the purpose of 
examining the Cuneiform-inscribed bricks brought from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kcreinlis, for the repairs of the building. These bricks 
looked (piitc fresh and new, and, according to Colonel Rawlinson, were 
iin])ressed witli the name and titles of Sargon. Prayers were perform- 
ing ill the church, in a monotonous chauiit; and booted as we were, we 
had no curiosity to enter. The interior of the village, and costume of 
the people gave, however, no favourable idea of tbeir wealth or clean- 
liness, and we passed on, concerned at the i>rospect presented by the 
first Christian village wo had alighted on. A wot sponge appeared to 
have been drawn across the brilliant clear sky the previous evening, 
and exposed us to passing showers. Bellawfit,^ an artificial mount, lay 
on our left, where we proceeded for angl(*s, which we got from the 
.summit of one of the two tombs built upon it. It is sometimes named 
Karjt-teppeli,“ or black iiiouiid the former name being also that of 
a village a little to tlie soutli-cast of it. The appearance of a ditch 
surrounds tlie pile, and inclines us to regard it as an ancient keep 
or stronghold, for the protection of the fine vallijy watered by the small 
rivulet, wliicli, coming from^ the ’Ayn-es-Safra bill, flows past Kereral is 
and Kara-(p'i.sh onwards to Niinrud, and an imperfectly defined cause- 
way, from the mound across the ditch, in some luoasuro confirms the 
idea. Rape in full blossom covered the bod of the latter, in pretty 
relief to the dark mound and green sward beyond. Ploughed fields 
and cultivation cease below this point, where the territory of the 
roving Arab is entered upon. The tents of a party of Dellim^ were, 
indeed, adjoining tlio mound, and we bad scarcely dismounted when 
the chief rode up, and courteously invited us to his camp, in the follow- 
ing terms : “ Peace be upon you ! in the name of God enter our tents ; 
they arc yours ; come and partake of what we can lay before yon.*’ 
The words of the Mussulman robber, empty as they ipay have proved, 

* Arabic. " Turkish. 

These arc of the same tribe as the great family of the name owning the ter- 
ritory on both sides of the Euphrates, between Felugia and Hit. Blood feuds have 
caused them to separate. 
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sounded grateful on our ears, and cast a deeper shade over the Cliris- 
tian picture we had just left; for the courteous frankness of the Aral) 
contrasted well with the surly silence of him who has had the Samaritan 
for a guide. 

We had breakfasted again “al fresco,” arnl resumed our movements 
onwards to Khidhr-Elyas,' a Christian church, over apiece of country 
hitherto vacant in our maps. Rain fell, and wo bent our steps towards 
the building of tlie^bovc? name, partly from curiosity, and partly to 
shelter ourselves under its roof. We could not, however, gain admit- 
tance, the low and strong door being fastened, ami .all our slionts 
l)rovod abortive in procuring answers from within. Some of our 
people proposed jto tiro the gate, hut this, of course, wo would not ])c'r- 
mit, and after waiting p.itieiitly for an lionr, wo quitted tlu^ s|»ot, 
having examined tho sacristy, 2)artly sunk under ground, in the base 
of an Assyrian inouml near the chapel. 1'his is a much-r<ivercd spot, 
Avhere Mar Belimin, or, as it is more ])roperly s)>elt, Mar Behnam,'^ an 
early Christian martyr, is said to he intern'd. It dates as far hark as 
about the third century of Christ, and is, porhups, one of tho oldest 
sanctuaries now standing devoted to Christian observances. It boasteil 
formerly of an excellent library, and has still, we believe, one or 
two pictures of holy personages, by tbo early innstcrs, tboiigb thoy 
are at present torn and defiiced. From witliout it lias the appearance 
only of a stronghold, there being nothing in character to d(*note it as 
the abode of religion and peace. It has, indeed, on many occasions 
lunl to stand a sujge, in tho precarions position it holds, subject to the 
assaults and demands both of the Bedouins ami tho Turkish soldiery. 
We observed people moving off as we aj>pi;oached, ami tho adjoining 
villages were tenaiitless also ; a sure sign of alarm, perhajis caused hy 
our movements fjom liill to hill, in fiirtheraneo of our work. 1’ho^ 
sacristy is a neat circular apartment, ornamented with marble jiicees, 
crucifixes, and inscriptions in the E-trangolo character. It is said to 
be connected with tho chapel by a subterraneous j)assage, similar to 
that which leads from the outside to tho interior of itself. Tliis wc 
could not hit upon, and we hoard it harl been blocked up when tho 
Turkish soldiery on one occasion tore up tho marble floor, in soarcb of 
treasure said to be concealed there. Marble ornaments, inscriptions, 
and scrolls of great beauty, are reported in the fittings of the altar 
and chancel of tl^ church itself; all of which bear a very early date, 
and are much-esteemed relics. Wc w?re, thereof, disappointed at not 
viewing the interiev. The inmates, ignorant of our intentions, acted 

S .wgUM “ The prophet Elias.” ® good name.” Persian. 
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wisely in maintainini? a strict concealment. But they were evidently 
watching our proceedings, as when we got about musket-shot off they 
shewed themselves oii the walls, and had we returned and urged an 
entry a second time, it would perhaps have led to an open fight. 
Some of our Roman-catholic servants, indeed, some days after proceeded 
with the intention of praying there, and had nigh been shot for their 
zeal, by the Friar Tuck order of monks who watch over its security. 
Khidhr Elyas, the name of the prophet Elias, ^ a mere noin de 
guerre,” given to the place by the Christian ]>riesthood in troubled 
periods, to enlist the sympathies of the Mahoriiedans, who venerate all 
the inspired personages of Jewish history and tradition. 

Wo now bent our steps along the valley of the Shdr Derreh,' on 
the same track, indeed, which the harassed 10,000 Greeks doubtless 
took twenty-two centuries back, and in a short time stood on the 
crumbled walls around the palaces of Niinrud. Crossing the great 
waste in the interior of the ancient city, a hare sprang from its scat 
among the mounds and afforded a burst for a few minutes ; the horses 
wore, however, too tired for a run over tho ploughed lauds, and 
puss shewed she ha<l the advantage, by soon doubling out of sight. 
We gave no more than a passing glance at the excavated palaces in 
the platform around the groat pyramid, but made direct for the tents 
pitclied near the mud hamlet of Nlmriid, where Layard so long had a 
dwelling, and within their walls worked -in our triangulations of the 
preceding days, previous to the commencement of further operations. 

March 2.5, The day broke with a threatening aspect, but after 
readjusting our instruments, the new base line was measured for the 
large-scale survey of Ninirud exhibited on Sheet II. In the middle 
of our task the rain broke on us in a perfect storm, compelling us to 
return for shelter to our tents, and these afforded but a poor retreat. 
Wo were soon in the midst of a sea of water, the whole plain around 
being submerged by the torrents that fell. The wind, too, blew a 
liurricanc, and at one time, notwithstanding the ropes were ^‘backed,” 
threatened to leave us exposed to its fury by carrying off tho tents 
from above us j fortunately the gale took off in an hour or so, but 
everything was completely saturated. It required all our care, indeed, 
to keep the maps and instruments from being spoiled. Such a palpa- 
ble darkness at midday cfould seldom be witnessed; earth and sky 
seemed blended in one general gloom, as if the anger of the gods still 
rested on Nimrud; tho curse of Job in its fullest extent seemed, 
indeed, abort to bo reiilizcd while the storm lasted. The wild cats 

. * 2r I J Turkish for stagnant brackish water in ravinea 
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which infest the ruins were driven from their haunts, and coursed 
over the plain, through pool and mud, like “legion possessed*’ in 
search of a securer retreat in the mud hamlet adjoining. Further 
operations it was evident were at an end for this day, hut the morrow 
brought with it better auspices, and the base was completed, not 
without risk of rbeumatism to the whole party. A good roun<l of 
angles was obtained from the summit of the great pyramid ; these 
enabled us to compute its position independently of astronomical ob- 
servations. These were, however, obtained also, and in a very satis- 
factory manner corroborated our triangulations ; an agreement cer- 
tainly not anticipated, considering the unfavourable weather we had 
encountered. Prom the summit" of the pyramid the whole of the 
great plain is distiifttly in view, but a few feet down the intervening 
land shuts out every thing beyond tho distance of a mile or so. This 
fact alone inclines us to think it was used as a pharos for signalling 
the places around; the trenches through it in every direction lead to 
the conclusion of its being a solid structure, such as is described by 
Layard. The great tablet lies in fragments on its south side, and a 
fine view of the excavated galleries faced with sculptured slabs in the 
various palaces is obtained from this eminence. ‘Mosul and tho ruins 
of Nineveh are distinctly seen too, though at eighteen miles distance; 
as also the numerous Assyrian tumuli in the plains south-east of the 
Zab, In the afternoon tho Tel Kema^ was examined and added to 
the map, with the line of water-margin where the Tigris anciently 
flowed along the palaces of Niinrud to this spot. We experienced 
some difficulty, indeed, in extricating ourselves from tho swamps 
occasioned by the waters of the Slior Derreli flowing into its bed. 
It was nightfall before we reached the tents. 

Tlie following day was fine, and the extent of the walls of Nimriid 
was completed. While effecting this, some party had sot fire to 
the bitumen springs in the bed of the Shdr Dcrroli ; tl»e fumes and 
smoke tainted the whole plain around — this practice appears to bo 
a prevalent one with the idle Arabs in the vicinity. To-day, our 
horses exhibited much fatigue, from the necessity of visiting every 
spot in order to fix the positions aidght. 

March 28. A leaden mantle had again been cast over tlie whole 
shy, and shortly after daybreak rain fell in torrents, precluding all 
works abroad; ^jut the confinement served to bring up the map, and 
the indoor work of calculations, <kc. • 

t 

Ui Jj “ Truffle mouml,” Arabic. 
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March 29. Raining still, and the effects of it beginning to tell on 
our wearied beasts as well as on ourselves. The best horse, indeed, 
appears in the last agonies, and various remedies are brought to bear 
on the case by our Arab friends; an old greybeard Moslem is called 
in to recite a particular verse from the Koran, adapted, as he says, to 
such accidents; but it failing, a young girl was produced as a second- 
ary resource in siudi cases. Lifted by one of the bystanders, she 
was seven times ]daccd astride on the prostrate^ animal, while the 
greybeard chanted anew the formula prescribed for such maladies. 
Still the horse remained obstinate, and would not recover, and at last 
a proposition was made to Avalk him thrice round the graveyard of 
the village, could he bo only made to stand. By dint of blows and 
manual exertion, lie was at last placed on his logs/ and with difficulty 
dragged through the ceremony that was announced as a certain resto- 
rative. Alas, however, it was inetfective as the former, and elicited a 
laugh on the horse falling again, after the termination of the ordeal. 
This was conclusive of a want of faith in tlie infidel poriion of the 
bystanders, and hence the failure of the remedies iu the minds of our 
Aral) friends. These facta are ineiitioued, only to show how simple 
Arab credulity is, and to w hat extravagant acts suporstit ion will lead. 
An Arab of the Zobeyd, at no great distance, we are informed too, 
possesses a stone of wonderful powers iu ease of strangury ; hut tlio 
incredulity wc had already displayed was sufficient reason for its 
being liid from us, as its properties, wo were told, would certainly 
deteriorate, if exj)osed to such influences. Copious bleeding, however, 
brought about what the charms bad failed to produce, and we were 
gratified iu the evening, on our return from tracing the rivers hanks 
to the northward, to find the animal again on his legs, tbongh sadly 
enfeebled by liis late exertions. The -old bods of the river with its 
liiodern course, including tlie great dam at Awai, were traced-in this 
day; the French ])arty from Khorsabad were our guests for this 
evening. They had arrived in the morning and occupied the day in 
examination of the ruined chambers and palaces in the mounds of 
Niiiiriid. On this occasion a sheep was killed for the workmen by 
jlircction of Colonel Rawlinson, and the feast was enlivened by Arab 
chaunts; and dancing to the sound of the “dumbek,*’ the “daff,”' and 
the lyre, kept up to a late hour. 

March 30. All nature is gay enough this morni.ng under an un- 
clouded sky, and many new and gorgeous flowers are opening under 
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8ucli influences, to be consigned, however, to a premature blight, us 
soon as their beauties attract the keen eyo of our botanical companion. 
The earth over the ancient palaces was literally enamelled with the 
little delicate lily which, Colonel Rawlinson believes, gave its name 
to tho celebrated Susa, or Shiishan of scripture. The ancient 
beds of the Tigris to tho south were traced in to-day, the principal 
one being that of Sirat al ’bu-debban, or tho prowler’s way,” which 
bears evidence of being occupied by the river for a very long pcrioil. 
It is now quite dry, and affords a species of broom used by the Arab 
wroinen of the encampments around in the clay ovens hastily erected 
wherever these people pitcli their tents. We passed many cam])S in 
our wanderings of to-day, and were \velconied at all; nioii came forth 
inviting us to clisiftoiint, wdiilo women boro on their heads well- 
plenished howds of buttermilk, wdiich w e did ample justice to under 
the fatigue w^o had undergone. The ])rincipal tribes, at present pas- 
turing oil tho Niinrud plains, arc the »Sli(iineniteli or Shemattcli, a 
branch of the groat family Zobeyd, now occupying Habylouian ’Irak; 
tho Jeheysh, another part of the same great tribe, both separated for 
a long period ; the Agadat, whicli arc incinbors of tho powerful 
tribes of the same name, owning the tract west of the lOujdiratcs 
hotween Anah and Deir ; the Pladidin, originally from the Syrian 
plains about Aleppo and Antioch; tho Al 'hu-Bedraii, anotbor portion 
of the Zobeyd; the AP bn-Selman ; tlie Jaif; and tho .lehour. These 
arc all, in fact, discontented members of larger tribes, who have sought 
asylums here, either from oppressions, or from having blood feuds of 
long standing wdth the more jiowcrful families they arc connected 
with, and are so far degraded as to have lost the Hedouin character 
and habits, still professed by some of the families they sprung from. 
They are now but partially i|||nade, for they occupy mud villages in 
wdnter, and wander in the spring only for the benefit of pasturing* 
their flocks on the fertile lands adjoining these fine streams. The 
eastern suburbs of Niinrud and valley of the Shor Derreh were addetl 
to the map to-day. 

From this time to April the 14th, the minor details ar(*und Niinriid 
were filled in, and the course of the ancient canal, leading from tho 
Z;ib, was traced as far as Gubheych, a high mound with evident 
remains of building around it in the soil at the base; this is on the 
bank of the Zah near its junction with the Tigris — it would, doubt- 
less, yield Assyrian relics if opened. Near this are located a party of 
Ma’aiiireh Arabs, dso of the Zobeyd families : they are all Syeds or 
descendants of the Prophet, and, if we are to credit their own tale. 
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not robbers but simple Momcnin,” or those who prefer peace and 
the study of religious doctrines to violence and a predatory life. 
They had the appearance, indeed, of sanctified beggars in rags, as 
ready to steal as to pray; they were, nevertheless, well-disposed and 
courteous, living here in great dread of the Shamar Bedouins located 
ill the wilds on the other side of the Tigris, who, they inform us, fre- 
quently cross, though the river is at a great height, and carry off all 
before them, A few nights ago tlircc women of their party were 
suddenly set upon by a band that had crossed tho flood on inflated 
skins: they were stripped of everything, and sent back to their tents 
“in puris natiiralibus,” an outmgc of only recent perpetration among 
true Bedouin families, who, by their rude laws, until very lately, under 
every provocation, spared women an indignity of this kind. Such 
atrocities shew how degraded the Bedouin has become, but in justice 
to him wo must say they are committed in retaliation of injuries which 
the female members of liis family have sufiered at the hands of tho 
Turkish soldiery when they have fallen into their power. We cannot 
he surprised, therefore, if the B(*douin virtues, under such examples, 
give way to acts that wore formerly foreign to their nature. 

Our further operations among the ruins of Assyria must bo summed 
nj) in outline, for we arc pressed with time, and indisposition will not 
])crmit of a lengthened detail. Laysird has treated so fully on these 
subjects that we should, indeed, be engrossing public attention to little 
purpose, were we to dwell further on these, at present, well known 
localities. The contents of his second volume, now put into our 
hands, warn us that wo should stop; it will -therefore suffice to say 
that the ruins of the ancient Assyrian town, now occupied by Sohl- 
iinyeh, were carefully surveyed, as were the features of the country, 
heretofore unknown, occupying thifcpaco between the Zab and 
Kliorsabdd. The maps themselves, wo trust, will be explicit cnougli 
on these points; and in concluding, we hope to add to our knowledge 
of these interesting regions by a more extensive examination, at a no 
very distant period. The hills bordering the Gbazr-su and the Zab 
yet require more detailed notices ; and the great ruins of Shemarnek 
and Arbil, prolific as they aro in ancient sites, should find a place in 
our maps, which, by-the-bye, are grievously faulty and defective as 
they at jirescnt stand. These we propose to amend as opportunities 
offer, and append to the present sheets some astronqmical and geode- 
sical data, which, in conncctioif with the work before us, will aid in 
filling a material blank. 
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Traveiihes made on the Journey to Mosul, for the delineation of the 
Road befween it and Baghdad, commencing from the “Khan 
Nahrwan,’* which is in Bat. 33" 53^ N., and 6 miles East of the 
latter city. 

Ikt Travehsk. — Feb. 26th, 1852. 

KHAN NAHRWAN to DELLT ABBAS. 


CoimcH correct, eel for Variatioii throughout, which is 4'’ West ; average rate 
3 milrs per hour. 
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2nd Tba verse. —Fed. 27tii, IH.52. 
DELLl ABBAS to KARA TEPPEH. 
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t'iRD Traverse — Fed. 29tii, 1852. 
KARA TEPPEfl to KIFRI. 
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, 23 , 

1 15 

1 *1.50 



N. 8“ E. 

• 25 1 

I 25 

1 238 

i -174 


N. 16“ B. . . 

, 27 i 

1 -35 

1 -298 

; 372 


N. 2“\V. 

. 43 ' 

2 15 

2-149 

' 

•075 

N. 27°W. . 

1 22 i 

1 10 

•980 


•499 

North 

....; 68 , 

3 35 

3*350 

1 


N. -6“ W 

' 14 

•70 

•696 


•073 

N. 6“ E. 

20 

1 00 

•995 

•105 1 


N. 12“ E. 

38 

1 90 

1 -858 ; 

•395 i 



• 


17 783 

2 •272 1 

■647 


• 1 



•647 



1 


• 




i 

1 , 

1 


i 1 -625 



( 



: £ ! 

i 


Diff. Lat. 17' 47" N. Diff. Lonp. 2' 49" E. 

Co. N. 7" 26' E. 17 -9 miles * 


2 D 2 



TOPOailAPHY OK NINfiVJSH 


4tii Tuavkusk. — Mauch 1st, 18r>2. 
KIFIll to DUZ KIIURMATl. 



.“i ri 1 'r u A vi: u.si:. M \ kc 1 1 2 m >. 1 S.1 2 . 
JirZ KHtUtMATf to TAOUK. 


1 

j Times*. 

Distances. 

1 1 1 

1 X. ' S. ’ E. 

W. 


' in. 


j 


N 34MV. 

: 00 

4 r.n 

3-731 . 

2-517 

y. r>r w. 

. . r.3 1 

2 (;5 

; X 668 1 

2 059 

N. 26“ W. 


70 || 

1 ' 1 


N. 26" W. 

; 13 i 

•05 i 

1 663 ' 1 

■811 

N. 26" \V. 

• 10 

■no 1 

j 


X. 32" W. 

i lii 

7.1 

636 

♦397 

X. 44“ W. 

1 30 

1 1 no 

1 079 

X 042 

X. 30" W. 

! 70 

1 3 no 

3 031 

1 760 

X. 8“ W. 

1 r. 

; 

•248 

•035 

N. 30“ W. 

! iio 

1 2 -no 

2165 ; • 

1 260 


1 

1 1 

14 2-21 ... i 

S 9 SOI 


Oifr. Lat. 14' IV y. -nitr. Loni^. 1 2' 00" 

‘ Co. N. 34" 36' W. 17 3 milk 
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Cth Traverse. — M. vncii "no. 1K.j2. 

TAOUK lo KERKUK. 


Courses. 

|Times.|DLsUiiices. 1 

N. 1 S. 

; E. 1 

w. 

N. !()" W. . . 

2om.| • 

1 05 1 

1 000 ‘ 


■28!) 

N. .^3" W. 

50 i 

2 50 S 

1 50.') 

1 

1*0!) 7 

N. 32^ W. . 

10 1 

2 00 

1 GOO 


1 OGO 

N. 27° W. 

20 : 

1 00 

801 

! 

4.54 

N. 25^ W. . . . 

10 , 

-.00 

453 


•211 

N. 33^^^ W. . 

.SO 

1 50 

1 -258 


•817 

N. W. 

5.‘j 

2 75 

2 -^.OG ; 


1 -408 

N. . . 1 

80 ' 

4 00 • 

3 070 

4S8 i 


N. 7" E. 1 

35 : 

1 75 • 

1 737 

•213 


N. 14" E. 1 

10 1 

■50 1 

•485 1 

121 


N. 27° E I 

10 ! 

•50 : 

•440 1 

•227 ' 


.V. 29" E. .. .• 1 

^30 1 

1 -50 ! 

1 *312 j 

•727 ' 


N. 17° E. 

40 1 

2 00 ‘ 

1 013 

■5;s5 ' 

1 



1 


18 OSl 1 

1 O i 

0-320 


! 



1 

2 354 


1 

i 

! 


! r 

! 1 

3 072 

Dili: 

Ut. IS' 59 


Diir. Lon IT. 1 

r 1.5” IV. 



Co. .V. ir :ir W. 19-4 miio. 


7'in TuAViiiisK. — IVI.\K(;ii 4tii, 18.>2. 
KERKUK to ALTUN KlURRI. 


COUKCH. 

3'inics. 

Diritanuos 

N. ! S. 

K. 

w. 

N. 57MV. . * 

50 111. 

2 50 

1 30*2 ■ 


n 

N. 34« W. 

0 4 

185 

1 -.531 


1 035 

N. 57" W. . . 

28 

J 50 

•817 


1 2.5.8 

N. 03" W. . 

17 

'8.5 

•380 


•7.57 

N. 28MV. .. . 

10 

-.50 

441 


•23.5 

N. 37" W. . . 

23 

J 15 

•9IS 


•09-2 

N. 23° W. 

25 

1 -25 

11.51 

•188 

N. 3 W. 

10 

50 

•400 t 

■oio 

N. 00" W. 

33 

1 'ori 

■825 

1 -i-Ji) 

N. 03° W. 

22 

1 -10 

•409 : ; 

980 

y. 17° W. 

10 

-.50 

•478 . i 

■140 

X. 33° W. ... 

10 1 

i 50 

•419 ! 1 

•272 

N. 37" W. .. j 

7 

; -30 

•288 1 ' 

•217 

N.. 3° W. . i 

13 ! 

i 05 

049 1 ! 

•034 

N. 15MV. . . 

15 

75 

•724 1 1 

•194 

North 

35 ! 

! 1 75 

1 -750 1 


N. 10" W 

! 22 ’ 

' 110 

1 '083 ; . 1 

•191 

N. 78° W 

3 ' 

15 

•031 ; i 

•147 

N. 65° W 

j 23 j 

1 15 

486 1 

1 042 

X. 40" \y 

I 07 1 

3 50 

2-081 ' . i 

2 2,50 

X. 31" W 

1 30 1 

1 -.50 

lf2eG 1 1 

■773 

1 

\ 

» i 

1 

18 807 ! 

• 

14 203 


Diff. Lat. 18' 19" N. Diff. I,<.npr. 47' 30" W. 

• To N 37' .’iS' N 93 •> inili’-< 
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8th Traverse. — March 6th, 1852. 


From ALTUN KIUPRl, on the Lesser ZAb, the Zdb*el-Asfal of A bill 
Feda, to AllBlL, of Alexander’s Campaign. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

.S. 

E. 

w. 

N. le" W 

m. 

47 

2-35 

2 -259 



■648 

N. 25“ W. . 

30 

1-50 

1 35» 



•634 

N. 3“ E. 

39 

1 -05 

1-947 


•102 


N. 6” W. 

29 

1 -45 

1-444 



•126 

N. 26'* W. . . 

50 

2 -.50 

2-206 



1 -067 

N. 17“ W 

48 

2-40 

2 295 



•702 

N. 8“ W 

10 

•50 

-496 



•070 

N. 15'* W. 

N. W. .. 

45 

85 

2*25 

4-25 

2-173 

4-172 


t 

•682 

•811 

N. 

125 

7 25 

7-211 


• 

•759 

1 



25-621 


■102 

5-389 

.1 AO 


5 -287 

Difl*. Lat 25' 37" N. Diff. Long. 6' 25" W. 

Co. N. ir27MV. 25-1 miles. 


Otii Traverse. — March 7th, 1852. 

From ARBlL to KELLAk, on the Upper Z^b, the Z^b-el-Ala of 
- Abul Feda. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

w. 


m. 






N. 63** W. . . . 

44 

2 20 





N. 43“W. . 

20 

1 -00 




-682 

N. 36“ W. 

37 

1 -85 





N. 68“ W. 

26 

1 -30 

■E!9 



1*206 

N. 77“ W 

19 

-95 

•214 



•926 

N. 48“ W 

25 

1 -26 

•836 




N. 69“ W. .. . 

29 

1 -45 

•747 



1 -243 

N. 63“ W 

12 

•60 

•361 



•479 

N. «8“W. 

4 

•20 

•120 




N. 70“ W. . . 

61 

3-05 

1043 



2*866 

S. 76“ W. . .. 

7 

•35 


•091 


•338 

8. 77“ W 

39 

1-95 


•439 


1-900 

N. 89“ W 

81 

1 '55 

027 



1*650 

S. 61“ W 

40 j 

2-00 




1-749 

i 

i 





17-048 




BsiHi 


r 


c 



5 -680 


c ^ 



Diff. la/i. 5* 86" N. Diff. Long. 21' W. 

Co. N. 71* 49' W. 17*9 miles. 
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IUth Traverse. — March 8th, 1852. 

KELLAK, on the Upper Zdb, to MOSUL and NINEVEH. 


Courses. 


Distances. 

N. 

s. 

E. 

W. 

N. 83'’ W. 

3Sm. 

1-90 

•232 



1 -886 

N. 80"AV. ... 

59 

2*95 

•612 



2 *905 

N. 68“ W. 

71 

3 55 

1-330 


,3 -292 

N. 42" AV. 

24 

1-24 

•921 


•830 

N. 67" AV. 

38 

1 -90 

1 035 


' 1 -593 

N. 61" AV. . 

48 

2*40 

1 164 


, 2 099 

N. 80" AV. 

24 

1 -20 

•208 


1 182 

S. 72^^ AV. i 

33 

1 -65 

1 

■510 

1 -569 

S. 85" AV ! 

85 

4 25 


>370 

' 4 -234 

S. 77" AV. .. . 1 

60 

I 3 00 1 


•676 


2 923 


• 

i 

.1 402 

1 -656 


22 -513 




1655 






, 

i 3-847 i 

1 i 

! 

1 

1 


Diff. Lat. W .'JO" N. Diff. l.on^^ 21' 50" W. 

Co. N. 80" 13' AV. 22 -5 miles. 


A^grc^ito of Daily Results. 


! 

S. 


E. 

1 V- 

Fft) 26, 1852. Diff. Ut.' 

12' 30" 


Diff. Long. 

19' 15" 


Fch. 27, „ 

19' 32" 



4' 15" 

.... 

Fob. 29, „ , 

17' 47" 



2' 49" 


Mar. 1, „ ,, 

10' 12" 1 .. 

j) 


20' 49" 

Mar. 2, „ . 

14' 13" ' 

» 1 

1 

12' 00" 

M!ar. 3, ,, 

18' 59" 

1 

» 1 

... 1 

4' 45" 

Mar. 4, „ 

18' 19" 

„ 

17' 30" 

ilar. 0, ,, 

25' 37" 1 . 

„ ; 

6' 25" 

Mar. 7, „ 

5' 35" 


ft 

21' 00" 

Mar. 8, „ „ | 

3' 50" 



27' 50" 

• 


Diff. Lat. from Khan^ 10" 110' 19" W. 

Nahrwan . . f IN. 20' 10" E. 

Lat. of Klian Nahrwfm 33" 53' 00" K. 


Diff. Long., Mosul, West i ^ ^ 

Jjat. of MoBfil . 30" 19' 34" N. of Khan Nahrwan .../ 

Kban KahrwS-n, East of Daghdrvd . .. 6' 00" E. 


Diff. Long., MosffI, West of IkghdS,d 1" 18' 00" W. 
Lat of Mosfil by daily Results .. .. SO" 19' 34" N. 

liat. of Moafil by Synoptical Table ... 36" 19' 56" N. 


Meaif Lat. of Mostil 36" 19' 45" N. 

Diff. Long. Mosfil, AV. Baghdad, by daily Rcsulte,) w 

^ 30' tp Minaret 

Do. do. by Synoptical Tabic U17'02"W. 


• Means. MosOl Minaret AA^eat Baghdftd * , .. nr 46" W. 







A Synoptical Tablerof Coursea and Distances made daily between Baghdad and Mosul. 
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Statiun 4th (3rd Thavehse.) — FEUR rAUY 23x11, 18^)2. 

KIFlli. 


Mtr. Alt. * Jiiytl jur Latitude. 

‘Jo® 5il' ^)f 

Imlfx Error SO 

OS fiS' 10 



•li: 

.'Ml 

35 

Ki f. mill Fiii- 


— 

51 


40“ 

i)5 

a 


J»l> 




13 

“ 

1‘) A 

lU-d 

H 

32 

19 S 

L.il of Kilii 

:rr 

~n~ 

:i() X 


A Uitudcs of Venus. 


Time lj\ I) 

12859 


Alt. 


Alt 


lAK 


Alt 


All 


h 

m. 

M 



, 

„ 


, 



, 


n 

, 


n 


ff 


n 50 

iTo 


61 

31 

20 

(il 

11 

20 

63 

.l.K 

;so 

63 

16 

(Ml 

63 

33 

15 


i, 57 

H 

3 


+ 

.-SO 


4- 

30 


+ 

.‘SO 


1- 

30 


+ 

30 


.'i r»7 

40 


■ 01 

21 

:.(» 

“tf 

n 

.'.0 

~l‘d 

59 

(Ml 

OS 

lii 

'isli 

liT 

31 

15 


5 j'lS 
5 58 

11 

II 


32 

li 

1 

2.1 

32 


h 

1 

>1.1 

33 

“31 

;.9 

1 

30 

ISIS 

31 

53 

1 

15 

33 

31 

1 

31. 


'2HH 

Is 

*8 

“isT 

id 

Tis 

“*37 

"T 


■■.SI 

•'*7 

57 

“:sl 

51 

43 

'lif 

'15 

isTs 

Cliroii. S. 

5 57 

39 


K3 

56 

OK 

h-s 

.Mi 

Oh’ 

H3 

.'>6 

OK 

his 

56 

OK 

his 

.Ml OH 

-1 (i 

_1_7 


.SI 

11 

30 

31 

II 

.’So 

31 

11 

ISO 

31 

11 

ISO 

31 

a 

ISO 


0 (11 3ti 


i;>»T 

18 

31 

150 

"li 

00 

"LV) 

•i.-r 

~.sr> 

150' 

'-’9 

20 

laf) 

23 

11 

Long T. 


IK 


75 

21 

|.'i 

?'» 

31 

00 

75 

17 

t7 

75 

II 

10 

75 

11 

3.6 


:s (»1 

Iih 


4.S 

i:s 

22 

<13 

16 

:SM 

43 

19 

.M) 

US 


5H 

<13 

36 02 


U Dill 


■» 1 


77" 1 

jl 

'Jill s 
r,l 
0 


Did 


2 S7 » 

+ So7 

;~T is 52 N 

W)_ • 

D' his 


JI. Diir. 

lir 96 

.3 

4 1 A 
\xU 

32 88 

73 

9 

+ 33-70 
0 58 20 09 

Rt. asc. 9 0 58 53 -79 

II. Diff. 

9-357 

3 

4 1 A 

28 071 
6-24 
78 

+ 28-773 
22 46 .31 2S 

(J.H As. 3 T 47 “3-15 
24 

J 12 

56 -8.) 

H Diff. 

'498 

3 

4| A 

4 1 rh. 

1-194 

33 

4 



0 00-2 U 

0 UK.Mil 

9 40110 

9 ft“..>.59 

0 00214 
0-I)K.>01 

9 40297 

9 -83603 

0 00211 

0 OKMJl 

9 <1015 -2 

9 83616 

0 IKI211 

0 OHtMIl 

9 10(i02 

9 83687 

0 fKl211 
0-08501 

9 10750 
9 -.83728 


9-32111 

9 .S2(U.5 

9 -328111 

9 -33031 

9 -33223 

Ji 

in. a 

h. m. n 

b. m. a 

Ji. III. a 

li. III. a. 

:s 

3S 18 1 

3 39 21-1 

3 39 53-7 

IS 10 25-1 

3 <10 56-5 


.58 53 8 

.58 .53-8 

58 53 8 

58 53 8 

58 53 8 

1 

12 .56 K.', 

1 12 56 8.5 

1 12 56 8,5 

1 12 56 85 

1 12 56-85 
5 52 7^7 16 

6 

50 38 75 

5 51 i rt'ri 

5 51 41 11 :. 

0 52 IT 75 

+ 

12 41-63 

+ 12 41 63 

I 12 11 (>3 

+ 12 a fill 

+ 12 a 63 


3 20 ‘38 

6 3 53 3k 

6~ 4 2.5 98 

6 4 .57 38 

rrVi 28'7H 

.5 

.56 3.'i 6 

5 .57 8-3 

5 :,7 10 

5 58 11 

.5 58 41 


6 1 1 KK 

6 15-08 

h 45 (18 

fS 1.5 98 

“ 6 40 ■ ISM 



fi *15 9 K 
6 'lO Sh 

6 n’lH 
iil 10 

]).59. S.M.T. e rl.V42 
D.fiO. S. 59 1 fiH 

1) 00. S.M.T. 'h 41 42 


D 12859. S. M. T. Khun TVahrwdn, Fch 25th 6 41 -48 

G;uii ill 99 lira at 11 ». daily 46 ‘37 

1). 12859. S. M T. Khdn Nahnidn, Fell. 29th 4 6fi U 

I). 12859. S.M.T KiW, Feb. 29th « 46 42 

DifT. Long, in Time 1 4 « -iil 


D. 12860 . 
D. 12860. 


rn. R. 

S. M.T. Khdn Nahrvdn, Feb. 29lh 6 53 -73 
S. M. T. Kilri, Feb. 29ih H 4.3 -43 


Diff. Long, in Tune ., 


1 49-69 


- I .531 
12^3-16 

Lr^ua. 12 41 6.3 . 


in. *. 0 T 

D. 12B69 ^ 1 49 31 ^ Diff. Long 0 37 

1). 12860 « 1 49 -69 - Diff. Ung 0 27 

Means give Kifri E. Khdn Nahre-in 0 27 

Khin Nahre to E Baghddd « 


2 &£. 

26 E. 


22 K. 

E. 


KiM E. Baghdad jf) ~3.3 ‘ E 
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Station 5 (4th Traverse) — March Ist. 

DUZ KHURMATi; 

Mtr. Alt, * Rigd for Latitude, 

930 2‘J' 

Index Error + 80 

93 "30 10 


Time by I). 15 HR 9 

h. m. B. 


H. ])iir 





I 38 -U 06 

I I 1867 

+ 29 'm 
22 60 18 96 
0Rt.A8C.22 60 48 -83 
24 


4 2H-3 
0 6 5 
6 6 31 
6 6 62 
_f. 12 6 

P/~ 

l» 6 2 li 

Chroii. S + 6 Ul_ 

■ ■(T 10 42 

1/jng Time 
T from Noon ’ii 12 Irt 


40 

15 5 




Ref. Var. 

— 65 




40 

44 10 




00 





■Ui 

15 60 N 




pKCl K 

22 -19 S. 




. of l)u£ Khunnuli .H 

oi N. 




Altitudes of Venus. 




Alt. 

All. 

Ait. 

Alt 

Alt. 

0 / n 

6 ‘i 36 (K) 

0 1 H 

62 20 60 

62 10 (0 

62 2 .30 

0 / K 

61 64 00 

+ 30 

+ 30 

+ 30 

+ 30 

+ 30 

(i.i 3 t. 30 

62 21 20 

62 ii 10 

62 3 00 

61 54 30 

■ 81 18 15 

31 10 40 

31 5 35 

31 I 30 

30 57 15 

- 1 36 

- 1 36 

- 1 30 

- 1 37 

- 1 37 

‘31 Ui 10 

.31 9 4 

31 . 3 '59 

30 69 6.3 

30 55 :;k 

80 25 13 

H 3 25 13 

83 25 1.3 

83 26 13 

83 25 13 

.34 53 1 

34 53 1 

.34 53 1 

.31 63 1 

,34 5.3 1 

U 9 34 at 

149 27 18 

1-49 2-2 13 

149 18 07 

149 13 52 

7 t 17 i7 

74 4.3 39 

74 41 6 

74 39 1.3 

74 36 66 

43 80 .17 

4.3 34 36 

_ 4 . 3_37 j 

4.3 39 10 

43 41 18 

0 00287 

0-00287 

0-00287 

0-00287 

0-00287 

0-08002 

0-08602 

0 08602 

0-08603 

0-08602 

9 11887 

9-42063 

9-42181 

0-42276 

9-42373 

9 83792 

9 83842 

9 83876 

9-83903 

9 - 839.31 

9 ;U 56 H 

9 :i 479 -i 

9 34916 

9 - 36»68 

9 36193 


II Diff. 10-97 
3 

fSi 91 
_2 19 
-V 3.1 '10 
*' LJ. 

9 Rt. Abc. I a'lN 31 


H.Piff. 9 '836 


h. m. s. 

3 4t 41 -6, 
1 3 IH 3* 
1 « 11 17 
5 67 10 9 H 
+ 12 29-66 


6 9 40 63 
6 i 26-3 
6 13 23 
6 13 9.3 
6 13 - 6.3 
6 18 - 8.3 

1^25 

D. 69 . S.M.T,l l.l 45 
P. 60 . S . 69 3 9 

P. 60 . 8 .M.T. 7 23“45 


h.m. B. 

,3 4.6 19 -9 
1 3 18-31 
1 9 11 17 
6 67 49 38 
+ 13 29 -66 
6 10 18 93 

5 18 '98 


li.m. 8 . 

3 46 45 -6 
1 3 18 31 

l_J)Jl-n 

6 68 11-98 

4 \i 29 5.6 
6 10 41-53 
6 

6 1 .^ 68 


h.m. 8 . 

3 46 6-3 
1 3 18-31 
1 9 11- 17 
6 58 86 78 
+ 1-3 29-66 
6 11 5-83 
6 .S 62 ' 

5 18 33 


li m. 
3 46 
1 .3 
I 9 

5 5 h' 

±*i 

6 II 


B. 

27-7 

18-31 

}^J1 

67 18 

- 36-73 
13 6 
14-23 


19 11 17 


H PiE. -519 


P. 12859 . S. M. T. Kh&n Nuhrw&n, Feb. 26 th 6 41 -48 

Gmn in 128 hra. at 1 1 b. daily — 66 '37 

P. 12869 . S. M. T. Kh 6 n Nahrwdn, Mar. let 4 15 -11 
P. 12869 . S. M.T. Wa Khurmati, Mar. Ist 5 13 46 
PiE. Long, io Time 28 -3 4 


P. 12860 . S. M. T. Kh 6 n Nahrwdn, Mar. lit 6 ' 63-73 
D 12860 . .S. M. T. Ddz Khunuatl, Mar. Ist 7 22 45 
Piff. Long, in Time -in 72 


12111 


•557 

lO-t 


- 1-661 
12 31-21 


Kqua. 12 29 65 


D. 12869 - 28 - 34 - Pilf-LoBg 8 f 6 E 

D. 12 B 00 - 28-72 - Piff. Long 0 THE. 

Meant gire D 6 « KbnmJi £. Kh 4 n Nahm-in ... 7 8 E. 

Khin Nahrvla E. Bagbddd .3 E 

P 6 e SAomurtt E. Baghdid 1.3 8 E 
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Station 6 (5th Traverse) — March 2nd, 1852. 
TAOUK. 

Mer, Alt. * Higd for Latitude, 

IKK KK' 

Index Kiroi + MO 

i»t IK> 40 



k) ‘JO 

I’lu. lu i 

— r>*» 


tti J'J .a 

90 


U 30 'Wo N. 

Decl 

h J-: 19 S 

of TaiiuU 

.'.r' 7 Hi N 


'fimebyD 12859 

Allitudee of Venun. 

Alt. All 1 

Air. 

Alt. 

h. m. H 

Q ! U 

Ota 

OKU 

O _/ p 

C 1 41! , 

61 41 30 

(tl 31 i.'i 

Cl 21 25 

61 12 50 

6 2 10 » 

+ 30 

-4 :10 

+ 30 

4 .SO 

6 2 3C 

1^4 4J l«i 

l)i ..J 1.5 

61 21 55 

6i 13 20 

G 2 57 5 

32 21 00 

“32 nr 7 

32 JO .57 

32 (i 40 

h JH 5 

- 1 .32 

- 1 32 

~ 1 32 

- 1 33 

6 2 0? 

.12 19 2h 

32 1 1 35 

32 9 25 

32 5 07 

Chron. 8. M, T. 4 4 20 

b2 51 41 

H2 51 11 

H2 54 41 

H2 54 41 

6 6 li? 

35 7 -16 

35 7 4(i 

35 7 40 

35 7 46 

liOng. Tunc ‘2 57 40 

150 21 Tio 

' 150 17 02 

1‘50 11 52 

liii) "7‘34 

Time from Noon 3 b 47 

75 10 67 

75 H 31 

75 5 5G 

75 3 47 


12 51 29 

42 53 50 

1'2 5(i 31 

42 5H 40 

H. Diff. 7C- 4 






_ Jl 

2 

6 I 7 0 

m () 

+ 4 (X)*6 
7 1 lH-7 

V DecJ “7 riltt'N. 
90 

P. 1) b2 11 » 

H. Diflf. 10- 98 
3 

;W-9t 

«|Vb 109 

+ 34 58 
91U. A»C. 1 7 0 4ft 


0 0033.3 
0*08732 

9 10780 

9 83-263 

0 IK)333 

0 08732 

9 lOb'JG 

9 S329G 

0 (M)3.S3 

0 087.32 

9 41019 

9 83331 

0 - 003:13 

0-08732 

9-41121 

9-33:ifl0 

9 3.ilUH 

9 ■ 332.57 

9 33116 

9“k.154G 

h. m a 

3 40 37-5 

1 7 41 07 

1 6 27 '66 

b. ni. H, 

3 11 2 1 

1 7 41 07 

1 5 27-65 

h m. a. 

3 41 28 3 

1 7 41 -07 

1 5 27 6.5 

li m a. 

3 41 60 1 

1 7 41 -07 

1 5 27 05 

5 53 40 22 
+ 12 17 05 

5 64 10 H2 

4 12 17 -06 

6 .54 37 02 

4 12 17-06 

5 54 58 82 
412 17 06 

6 6 3 27 

6 1 460 

6 n'-27 ’87 

6 2 10 

0 6 54 07 

6 2 36 

0 ■ 7 T5 87 
fi_2 67 ^6 


II. Diff. 9-315 

3 

'Wm D.69. 
6 I 031 D.60. 

3 I 46S D.eo. 

+ ^9 341 

29 54 3 009 

O Bt. Asc. i2 64 32-36 

24 

Comp. 0Centre 1 05 27 -65 


J OJo 

C ! -n 

3 I 27 

- 1-701 
12 18 75 
Eqna J2 17 05 


4 17 '27 
4 17 H7 
4 1ft 07 
4 18-3 7 
71 -5 8 

S.M.T.4 17 896 
S. 59 2 19 3 

aM.T.elflos 


D. 128C9. S. M. T. Kli6ri NnhrwfiB, Feb. 25tb 5 41 48 

Gain in 147 bra. at 11 h daily 1 7 34 

D. 12869. S. M.T. Khiti NaliTuAh, Mar. 2nd 4“ 34“ 14 

D. 12859. 8. M T. Taouk, Mar. 2Dd 

DilT lionif. in Tima ld~245 


D. 12800. S.V.T. Kh&n Nahnrdn, Mar. 2iid 6 53*78 

D. 12860. S. M.T. laouk, Mar. 2nd fl 37 196 

Diff. Long, in Time 1C -536 


D. 12859 « 16 245 » Diff. t4)ng 

D. 12860 « 16-686 » Dili, 

Meani gire Taouk W. Khto Nahrw&n* 


bin Nahnrto E. Baghdad 0 6 00 E. 


Taouk E. Bighddd . 
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Station 7 (6tii Traverse). — March 3rd, 1852 . 
KERKUK. 

MiT.AlU * Mgelfor Latitude. 

19' 40 


liidrx. Error 

4- 

30 

92 

20 

10 

46 

10 

5 

Par Ref. 

— 

56 

46 

~a' 

9 

ao 



4‘A 

’lio' 

"Tl N. 

Dccl ft 

•22 

49 S. 

liiit. (if Kcrkiik ».j 

2s" 

02 N 


Altitudes of Venus. 


Time liy 1). 

ll. Til H. 

5 IS 521 

n fjs 4fi 
r. iV.) H f) 
0 0 S 
^ Ji 27 6 
‘’'.I' nri nTo 



+ r. 
7 :n 17 
V Drfl. '7 
!)0 

V I) s'yTrrn- 


ii.Diff. looa 

:i 

6 I I :i;2M)7 

I I Ml) 

07 

V lu. Abo. 1 11 2 a ^ 
1 12 4 (il 


Alt. 

Alt. 

A\t. 

Alt 

Alt. 

0/4/ 

06 17 20 
+ 30 

Q ! a 

66 37 50 
+ 80 

66,56 16 
+ 30 

Q 1 H 

66 8 00 

+ 80 

O i U 

65 57 30 
+ 3t) 

66 17 .iO 

(i6 38 20 

66 26 15 

66 8 30 

fpr, 58 00 

33 23 .5.5 
- 1 28 

33 19 10 
- 1 28 

.S3 13 22 
- 1 28 

33 4 15 
- 1 29 

32 59 00 
- 1 29 

3.5 22 27 
S2 21 17 
35 2H 02 

33 17 J'2 
82 2t 17 
35 28 02 

33 11 r.r 
82 2t 17 
3.") 28 02 

31 2 16 

8 -2 21 17 
35 28 O'J 

32 57 .Si 
8-2 21 17 
.35 2« 02 

Idl j l- 16 
7.5 37 23 

12 1 t 56 

151 10 01 
75 36 00 
:I2JM8 

1.51 01 13 
75 32 6 
■12 2M‘2 

150 5.5 fi 
75 27 3-3 
42 31 46 

150 111 .50 
75 21 55 
42 27 24 

0 -00383 

0 osai 1 
9-39498 

9 82760 

0-00383 

0 -0.89 14 
0-39615 
9-82793 

0 0()3m.S 
0-08914 

9-397.'i7 

9-82833 

0-00883 

0 0891.1 
9-39980 
9-82890 

0-0038-1 

O-Ob'Jll 

9-40108 

9-829S-2 

9 Aim 

9-31705 

_ 9 3^7 

9 32 173 

^V2;iS7 

h ni, 8. 1i 111 8. 

3 36 23-5 3 36 47-9 

1 12 0104 1 12 Ot-Ot 

1 1 4t-61 1 1 4-1 -61 

h. in. B. 

3 37 17 -S' 

1 12 04-04 

1 1 14-61 

li.m. B. 

3 38 3-9 

1 13 01-04 

1 1 44-61 

ll. III. H 

3 38 30-7 

1 13 01 01 
1 1 U 01 

5 50 12 ’15 5 50 36 '55 

+ 12 .* 05 +12 4 05 

u 51 0.5 9.) 
+12 t05 

5 .51 52 r.r> 

+ 12 4 05 

5 52 19 35 
+ 12 4-05 

6 2 16 20 0 2 40 '60 

5 f)8 21 3 58 46 

6 3 10 -IH) 

5 .59 1 1 .5 

6 3''.5(i 60 

6 0 3 

6 4 2:i -10 
6 0 -27 no 

3 55-20 3 5160 

3 f,4-60 »■ ■ »■ — 

3 1,5 - .5" 

3 53 -60 

3 55 90 


11. Diir. 0-295 

I). 59. 

S. '3 r,5'8 

3 

1). 60. 

S. 69 3.30 -1 

6 1 1 27-886 

1). 60. 

S. (} 25 1 

I 1 9.S0 



+ 28-815 




! 57 48-57 


0 lit. .\8C. ?2 r,b 15 -.19 

5 y 

Coinpt. Centre l_0l IJ^Ul' 



D. 12859. S. M.T. Kliiin Kahrwdn, fcb. 25th 5 41 -48 

Gain m 171 hre at 11 s. daily 1 18 R t 

D. 12859. S. M.T. Kliiin Nuhrwdn, Mar. 3rd 4 2:i 1 1 

D. 12869 S M.T. Kcrkiik, Mar. 3rd 3 66 -3 

Ixing. in Time 2^-81 

ni. ». 

D 12S80. 8. M. T. Khdn NahwHii, Mar. 3rd 6 .53 73 

IX 12860. S. M. T. Kcrkiik, Mar. 3rd 6 2.5 -4 

Dill. Lnng. in Time 2^ o.'} 


1) 12859 --^ 27 -Kl-Diff. Long 0 6 58 W. 

1). 12860 =- 28 33 ^ Diff. Long 0 7 4 W 

Means give Kcrkfik W, Khdn Nulinaiin ...... 7 0l W. 

Khdn Nahnirdu F.. Daghdod 6 00 K 

Kerkuk W. Baghdail TTTw. 
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Observations made at the Italiintf on the road from 

Baffhddd to Mosul , 

1st Station.- Kuan Naurwan. — Februauv 2.Vni, 


Bearing W.S. W. 300 yards. 

Lat. Khiui Nuhru'iin -ys 

Place of ObbcrvatiDii K.N.K. 300 yds. - Ihfl. lat. 115 uls .»■ 

Lat of Place of Observation :u a:! 


"No 

Chronometer Dent, lilf’ot). 
throuoiucter Deni 


DO N 
3 N. 
0? N 


S. ]tf T ita<'Ii(lu(l, I'Vbrnnry 33ril A 30 oii (iiinnii): DmU t! 

M P Dii^bdiid, February 23nl 0 3,2 -DO (ioiii|; Me.ni 'j'mie. 

1 

Sun's Lower Limb r.M. 


Times by a Watch 

AH 

All 

Ait 

Alt 


li Til a 

n i if 

C i H 


0 / 

fo 

3 18 30 

51 5 20 

53 53 2(» 

53 39 40 

Jo 

3 19 5-5 

4 30 

+ 30 

+ 30 


.3(1 

3 19 4fi 

51. 5 50 

.W .53 .50 

r.'l 10 10 

53 3.1 

-10 

,1 20 4 • 5 


26 ti6 5>5 

2 U 50 5 

26 16 

50 


•1- 14 21 

C 11 21 

4 11 23 

1 li 

'23 

'.J7 52 '.I 

27 17 19 

27 11 19 

27 1 2S 

27 1 

13 

:j 19 34 

99 Ifi .39 

99 Ifi 39 

99 IG .39 

99 ifi .0) 

W 8 M.T + fi 50 

.5'i 3 

33 53 3 

33 .5.1 3 

33 .53 

3 

2ii ’21- 

160 27 1 

lfil"2r 1 

'iJo 1 1 10 

Ifiii io 

”, 

1 nliH T 2 57 0) 

8(1 13 30 

hO 10 .'.0 

hO 7 5 

HO 5 


■ 28 41 

.12 .5(i 1 1 

.52 .59 1 1 

53 2 37 

5-1 4 

»l 

Fquat 







,MI. 

/ 

.5.1 2.5 

-l_ 

.5.3 20 . 

+ 1 1- 22 Corr Seindr. 

27, 

30 I 
Jil 
O'- 

:u i 


i-o 

30 liidev Krroi'. 
i“j0 

fi 


00 Di 
3;^i 
7(10 f 

H) 3 

r>‘\ fi 


V 1). 

Lat 

Sum 

‘'iim. 

I >1(1 


T. from Noon 15 20 


Dccl_ 

y 16 3 S 0 "k 

r D oii 16 y 



11 D 
15i 

- ‘101 
13 25 -ll 
D^’d 31 


)i ni <4. 

3 11 57 1 
n3_25 '} 

3 2.) 22 ‘7 
3 .30 

fi 52 7 

() .52 1 

Lqua Pf 25 31 fi .51-4 

fi 51 H 
allTn'y" 0 

W. S. M.T. 2.5th O'Ol yS 
D 128.50. F. Watch " 
D 19ftr)9 S M T. 5 41' is 

D. 128Gt». S 12850 1 12 25 

1). 12800 S. M. T. 6 .5;{'73 


Ij m. H 
3 12 :i2 .i 
4_13 25 3 
3 25 57 'fi 
j 5 
fi 52^ 


h ni 8. 

3 !3 121 
I- 13 25 ’.3 
*3 26 37 -4 
3 10 Ifi 
6 51 -4 


h Til. M 

.1 l.t 31 1 

L 

3 2fi 6fi I 
;j .20 1 
fi 51") 


0-00.572 (’i»‘tep. V 1> 
O-OKUH) ‘'IT J,it( 

0 2.171 1 CoHDi 4 Sum 
0 '.10203 .Sim. Dill 
l)~ 226110 


h. Ill H 

3 13 .53 

H V.\ 25 3 Lquatii 
3 27 1«":J 
3 20 21; .5 

JTld'H 


D. 128.59. S. M. T. Uaplirtiul February, Z-lnl 6 .39 05 

(lain in 54 hrs. at 11 s. daily 

J). 128.59. .'J >1. T. Bnirhdail, Felirmiry 25th 5 14 30 

D, )2H.59 S .M. T. Khan .Nalirnfin, February 2.5th ^ 41 48 
Dili, of LcniR in Time 27 ‘ IH 


Tn. H. 

D 12660 S. M. T. BairliiJid, February 2,5th 6 .32 » 

D IS860 S. M. T Khan N.ahr\niii. Febtjiary 2&th 6 53 73 
Tbff. of IxMiK. in Time 20 83 


. S. , - 

D 12859 - 27 18 « niff. I/»ng fi 48 K. 

D 12860 - 20-83 Diff. hoQ% 5 12 K. 

Means frtve Kh4n Nshrwte, E. BagbiUd »’•<) K. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVRH, 


2nd Station (1st Traverse)— 'February 26th, 1852. 
BELLI ABBAS. 

Place of Observation 150 yards E. of the Bridge over the Khdlis. 

Mer, Alt. * Rigdfor Lat. 

95° T 20' 

Index Emir + 30 


95 

7 

60 

47 

83 

65 

Corr. 

— 

63 

47 

■ 33 " 

02 

90 



4*2 

TT 

Ihn. 

Dccl. H 

22 

49 S. 

. of Dclh Allbus 34 

4 

ON. 


A Itiludea of Yenm. 


Tnne by H. 12859 
li. m. a. 
r. 54. SH-5 
5 55 22-5 
R 65 58 -R 

5 Bft 35 

6 58 0-5 
2H(i 35 0 


5 50 8 
Chmn. S J[' Sj) 

(5 02 

lidug. Tinu' 2 50 20 
T from NoounruiTioT' 


11. D. 



4_2fi_53 
4 30 51 " N- 
!)( ) 

\\ I). 85 29 09^ 


9 Deol. 


II 1). 


10'-05 

3 

32 85 
uf 
9 


+ 33 48 
4R_n m 
lU. Asm. 15 M Mt 


Alt 

Alt. 

Alt 

Alt. 

Ait. 

0 / K 

63 4 (Ki 

0 / K 

62 '46 20 

62 50 

62 17 40 

0 / u 

61 44 (KI 

+ m 

+ 30 

+ .30 

+ SO 

+ .SO 

6:1 4 :io 

62 46 50 

62 3-2 *20 

6*2 18 10 

61 44 -40 

31 3-2 15 

31 23 25 

31 16 10 

31 9 5 

30 52 15 

- 1 84 

- 1 35 

- 1 35 

- 1 36 

- 1 37 

31 30 41 

31 21 (X) 

31 14 .So 

31 7 29 

.■(0 fill 38 

86 20 09 

86 29 0 

85 29 9 

85 29 9 

K5 29 9 

.S4 04 9 

84 4 9 

34 4 9 

34 4 9 

;i4 4 9 

151 3 59 

150 55 8 

1.50 47 53 

150 tt) +7 

150 23 56 

75 31 59 

76 27 34 

75 28 66 

75 20 23 

75 11 58 

44 01 18 

44 5 44 

44 9 21 

44 12 64 

44 21 20 

0-00136 

0 00135 

0-(X)18B 

0*00135 

0-00135 

0-08178 

0 08178 

0-08178 

0*08178 

0 08178 

9-39761 

9*39977 

9-40157 

9-40327 

9-40732 

9 84194 

9*84262 

9-84*299 

9*84345 

9*84465 

9-32iM58 

9-82542 

9-32769 

9 32085 

9 33500 

h. ni. a. 

h. m. B 

ll. 111. 8. 

ll. m. B. 

h. m. s. 

3 .38 19-3 

8 39 4 -1 

3 39 41 r, 

3 40 17 -5 

3 41 42-6 

45 44-84 

46 'J4'R4 

45 44-84 

46 44-84 

45 44 -84 

1 24 13-8 

1 24 13-8 

1 24 13 -H 

1 24 13-8 

1 24 13-8 

5 48 17 94 

5 49 2-74 

5 49 4U 14 

B 60 16-14 

5 51 41-14 

+ 13 14-42 

+13 14 42 

+ 13 U-42 

+ 13 14 4 -2 

+ 13 U'4-2 

6 01 32-36 

6 S 17-16 

C 2 64-56 

6 3 30-56 

6 4 55 56 

5 54 ,SH 6 

5 55 2*2-6 

5 55 58 5 

5 36 35- 

5 58 0-5 

6 63 86 

6 64-66 

‘O 6tro6 

6 55-56 

6 55 -06 


II. I) 


0'-427 

3 

j 28 -281 

rt[ 


6 G4-66 

n sn uG 

6 55 .56 
6 55 (Ml 


276-40 
60. S M T. 6 65 -23 
60. S D.09 1 25- 
60. S.M.T.'h 20 28 


f 28 831 
0Rt.A8c.22 35 17-37 
22 35 46 20 

2t 

Comp Cenl.l 24 13-80 

11. D. 



n. 12859 S M. T. Khdn NahwAn, Feb. 25th 5 41 -48 

Gam ill 26^ lira, at 11 b. daily —12 15 

D. 1*2869 S M T. KhAn Nahra-in, Feh. '26th 5 29 -33 
I) 12359, S. M.T. DcUi Abbas, Feb. 2Cth ... 6 55 -28 
Diff of Long, in Timo 1 2.5 95 


D.12B60. S M T Kbdn Nahrwfin. Feb. 26th 6 63 -73 
D. 12860 S. M T. Dclll Abbas, Feb. 26th . 8 20-28 
Ibff Tioni^ in Time ... . I 26 56 


D. 19959 r-. 1 \"95 » Diff Long ‘ 0 21 29 F 

0. 1*2860 1 86*66 =* Diff. Long 0 21 SJ F 

Means give DeUi Abbas £. KliAn NahrwAn 0 21 .-;3 K 

KhAn NahTxrAn E. BsghdAd Ot fi f-n F 

TVm Abbas F Baghdad o *2? 33 
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3rd Station (2nd Traverse) — Feb. 28th 18.52. 

KARA TEPPEH. 

Place of Observation — 

Mer, Alt. San's Lower Limb for Lai. 




94° 1 V 

so- 

H. D. 66 39 

IndoK Error 

4 

so 

3 


ni ].. 

“oo 

6,0 1 16 V 17 


17 7 

■ .iO 

+ 2 49 2 

Corr. Sennlr 

+ ir, 

22 

Decl 8 9 35 -5 S. 


i; 22 

52 

CoiT. Decl H 12 2I--7 S 


*HI 




42“ 




H i: 

25 S 

Lat.of KAruTqi)>ch 

Aliitudes of Sun's Lower Limk. 

Tu -ii 

“w \ 

12859 * Alt. 

All. All. 


All 


h m. H. 

8 64 1»‘6 
H 51 40 >3 
8 56 1 5 
8 55 82 

2 75 25 H 


H 

55 

03 

+ 

C 

50 

9 

■ 1 

55 

- 

12 

57 

h 

Ui 

58 

2 

59 

40 

‘.5’ 

19 

1«“ 

li 



11 6 

10 42 


B°5 

(M) 

i^C) 

53 

9 

(N) 

rt 

53 

10 

15 

o 

56 

26 

.35 

5.3 

35 

•M) 


+ 

30 


+ 

.30 


+ 

.30 


+ 

SO 


+ 

30 

*^5* 

"(io' 

.30 


*9 

30 

6fi 

10 

47. 

“.55 

27 

5 

I.f. 

36 

10 

“"27 


15 

27 

34 

If) 

27 

3H 

'22 

27 

13 

'32 

■“2f 

'48 

"5 

+ 

11 

26 

+ 

1 1 26 . 

4' 

11 

27 

+ 

U 27 

+ 

14 

28 

'27 

41 

li 

”27 

19 

U 

27 

52 

49 

27 

57 

59 

”28 

“ JJ* 

33 

98 

15 

24 

98 

1.3 

21 

98 

15 

21 

98 

15 

24 

98 

15 

24 

SI 

21 4.H 

.34 

24 

43 

31. 

2t 

1.3 

34 

24 

13 

34 

24 

43 

160 

21 

18 

"KiO 

29 

18 

J60 

.>2 

50 

160 

"im 

60 

*i6(y42' 

"lO 

SO 

12 

21 

80 

U 

39 

80 

Hi 

2b 

80 

19 

03 

hO 

21 

20 

52 

27 

4.3 

52 

2.5 

28 

52 

23 

39 

52 

21 

04 

52 

18 

47 


11. J)iff. 56 -39 

133.834 

10 1 j 

1 I Xj 9i 

6,0 I 34 H57 
+ 5 Ih'OT 
8 9 

Dcci. TTr^rs? j 
90 

P.P 98 1.J 21 


2-718 

\°I Jt 1 

+ 2 8ii0 

12 .54 57 
111 12 57 37 


It ni K 
3 11 51 4 
" 8 -lb 8 fl 
+ 1 2 57 37 
9 1 5 97 
8 51 i.; -5 
6 52 47 
6 .".1 97 
6 51 97 
fi 51 f»7 

' /60 06 
6 52 01 
59 1 45 

. M T. 8 37 01 


h ni. B 
3 11 2.5 1 
H 4M 31 9 
+ 12 67-37 
9 I 27 
8 r>t 40 3 
c r.i 97 


]| III. B 

3 11 3 9 

8 4 l» 66 V 

-H2 67 37 

9 163 17 

5 

r, fiT 97 


h >n H 
3 10 33 7 
h ly '26 3 
IJ r,7 37 
9 -2 23 h7 
«J^5 32_ 
li I 67 


1). 12859 S.M T Khiii N.ihrwan,reT). 2.51I1 6 

Gain m 60 hr#, ul IJ » daily - J 

D 12859. S.M T KIiAn NfilirwAn, Pel) 

1). 12859. S M T. Kara Ti*pp«h, T-Vb. 2Htli . 

Diff l.ong in Time I ■ 


D. 12860 S. M. T. KhAn Nalinirfifr, Feb 28tb 6 53 78 
D 12860. S.M.T. Kara Teppeh, Feb. 28tli . 8J17 -01 
DifT. 1/jng. in Time 1 4r-”2H 


D. 12859 ^ 1 40 78 « Diff. Long 

D. 12860 ^ 1 43 -28 - Diff Long 

Ifeang eive Kem Teppeh E. Khia Nahruaii 


•I 26 12 £. 
0 25 40 K. 

*0 not. 
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At the same Station as Yestebday. — Feb. 29th, 18r>2. 

KARA TEPPEH. 


A Itiiudes of the Sun's Lo^er Limb. 


r> (Kt 

U 

T. from N«iou li il? 


II. Diir. 


fiO (IH 
(! 




3-10 08 

30 

1 ^ 

28 81. 

fi 

1 ) <1 

5 fi7 

1 

*'/L- 

9fi 


C.o ) 37,5 05 


+ (i 15 1 

7ji.fi r.6 2 

‘7 5 ;ri()“s. 

00 

l\ D. U7 ’r.:s Hj 


Peel. 


Tmir 1 )) J). 12859 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

AH. 

.Ml 

h. m. B. 



oil/ 

O / II 

(1 # /' 

8 27 19 

46 11 50 

4 fi 22 50 

4 fi 31 30 

46 42 2 .“i 

46 .50 1 .'t 

8 28 20 

+ 30 

+ 30 

+ 30 

+ 30 

+ . 31 ) 

8 28 52 

40 12 20 

■ 11 ) 23 20 

0 ) 3.5 00 

4 fi 12 5.5 

if) .,1 r> 

8 29 It 

23 (• 10 

23 J 1 . 0 ) 

23 17 30 

23 2 ) 27 

23 2 ;, 

8 29 37 Ti 

+ 11 i 

4 11 2 

+ 11 3 

+ 113 

+ 1 1 

m 62 U 

2 ;i it) li 

23 2.5 42 

23 31 33 

23 3 .: 30 

23 39 ^10 

8 28 -Mi 

97 . 7 :{ 10 

97 53 10 

97 53 H) 

97 .'i.i 10 

97 .“)3 10 

t'liron . 8 . + fi 40 

;u 21 13 

31 21 13 
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TOPOaBArHV OF NINEVEH, 


Station Otu {8tr Traverse) —March 6th. 

AllBIL. 

Tho place of Observation immediately at the N.W, edge of the base of 
the Mound forming the Citadel. 
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Statioi? IOtii (Otii Traverse) — March 7 th. 
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TOPOaBAPHY OP KINKVEH. 


Sights at Mr. Rassam^s House {British Consul ) . 

MOSUL. 

To find the Lat. and Long, of the Minaret of Mosul, bearing 299 ^ 300 yds. 

Maucu llTir, 1852. ^ 
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Sights ytt the Camp of Koiyunjik Village or Aramushlgeh, 
RUINS OP NINEVEH. 

Mer, Alt. Sun's Lower Limb for Latitude, 
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TOPOaBAPllY OF NINEVEH. 


Sights for Rates ^ at the same spot. 

KOIYUNJIK. 

April 13 th, 1852. 
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BAGHDAD. 

Sights for Biff, Long, between Koiyitnjik and Baghdad. 

April 1852. 


Altitudes, Sun's L. Litub. 
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Art. VI. — On the Orthography of some of (he later Royal names 
of Assyrian and Bahylonian history. 

[Read mh Nov., 1854.] 

To TiiR Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Sjr, BaglidaJj October 2. 1854. 

Much as I dislike discussions wliicli have anything of the cliaractcr of 
controversy, I am tempted hy the interest I naturally take in Cunei- 
form rcscjarch, to ]»ut together a few explanatory notes, with a view of 
remedying the confusion that Dr. Hincks’s recent puhlications in the 
Literary Gazette^ have introduced into certain later portions of the 
Assyrian and Bahylonian history. 

T liave nothing to say at i>rcsent to Dr. Hincks’s chronology of 
Sargon and Sennacherlh, agreeing as I generally do with his da,<es 
from ii.c. 722 to 080, hut it must not he lost sight of that wo holli 
lake our stand on the numhers employed in Ptolemy’s canon, or rather 
on the agreement hetwecu the canon and the inscriptions, in regard to 
a consecutive scries of dates relatively to each other, and that we are 
as yet entindy unsupported hy Greek, llchrew, or Egyptian synchro- 
nisms. If then it should so liapj)cu that there is any radical error in 
Ptolemy’s chronology, the era of Nahonas>ar for instance not having 
r<\‘illy commenced on Fehruary 2oth, n.c. 747, or the snhsequent Chal- 
dman dates heing improperly adapted to the Egyptian calendar (and 
Dr. Hincks’s own observations on the Assyrian intercalation 'would 
seem to show that this is noi; i m probable) ; if, I say, we arc thus 
rounding on eiToneous premises, then our conclusions, though rela- 
t/vcly correct, will he positively wrong. 

Under such circumstances, I am disposed to treat with every 
respect Mr. Bosamj net's proposed rectifications, founded on astronomi- 
cal calculations, wdiich it may he jHcsumcd arc of the utmost precision, 
ami I shall wait for the verification or otherwise of Ptolemy’s dates, 
hy the application to his eclipses (recorded as far hack as the reign of 
Merodach Baladan), of the .<ame astronomical test w’hich Mr. Bosan^ 
i|uct has already applied to the eclipses of Thales and Hezekiali, before 
1 umlertakc cither to support or to modify my published views on the 
Assyrian chronology ; but with r^'gard to the historical nomenclature 
no such reserve is necessary. 


' Soe No, 1041, of 'April 2-2, 1054, and No, 1959, of August 5, lfij»4, 
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Dr. Hincks*s views on the later Assyrian encccssion, so far Jis I can 
understand tliom, may be thus stated : 

Sennacherib had two sous; tho elder, ^mir-nadin^ and the 
younger Assur-alch itldui (the ^Airptwario^ and 'Afftrapahyo^ of tho 
G?^on); and the latter, who was the Esar-IIaddon of Scripture, had 
again three sons, AssiU'-hanl-hal, Assur-yuchura-hd, and Shamas-ahh- 
iddan, of whom the two first reigned successively in Assyria on tho 
<lcath of their father, and the third synchronously with his brothers in 
Babylonia. 

Now tills latter triumvirate is certainly fictitious, depending alto- 
gether on a mistahcMi reading 'of tho Cuneiform names; and oven tho 
distinction of the two sons of Sennacherib, to wliicli T was formerly 
ojiposofl, re<piires s?>me explanation. 

The name of the eldoist son of Sennacherib, who w^as j)laced in tho 
government of Babylonia, on the second expulsion of Merodach Bala- 
dan, in the former kings fourth year, is written, on every monument 
which T have examined, as y ^-y ^ 0,. one of 

tlio Koyunjik bulls, however, according to ]\Ir. Layard’s cojiy (B. J\J. 
scries, pi. Gl, 1. .>),tlie variant r(*ading is found of 
Til is then is the namo which I u«ed to suppose to bo ibe same as Esar- 
Haddoii (for reasons lliat T shall ]>rescntly exiilain), and which Dr. 

Jliucks appears now to road as Aamr-vadbiy n'gariling the final 
either as a separate woid (‘- by namo” ?), or as a non-iilionetic adjunct. 
The reason M by I formerly confounded this king nilh Esar-IIaddon, 
whose namo is generally s}>ci( as J ►- or | 


was that J had jaiMtive ] roof of tho first and 
third elements of the two n.juies being identical, and that I thus 
fancied or might he exeo].ti(.iially used for alhj 


hut upon mature consideration I do not think tliat e:cplanation tenable, 
ami I HOW' projiose tlicrcforo to rea«l y <!1 

or y ^^<y Asdiur-wdin-ihlina^ “ Assliur is tho 

giver of the gift.” ^ 

It will perha])S ajipcar strange to Dr. IJincdv.v that I fchould read 


* I may licre ^bserve that one element of the royal namoH of AtsByria and 
Babylonia is usually a monogram, roprcseiiling a verbal rodt, wliich may be pro- 


nounced as a participjo, or tbc .aorist, or even as tho verbal noun 


: or 


thus rcprescuts tbc root nadan “ to give,” and may bo pronounced as noflin^ or 
iddiity or perhaps even ns adin, * 
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as iddina, regarding it as a monogram for the root “ to give,” 
absolutely equal to but I believe there is positive i)roof of 

this identity ; for on one of the Nabonit cylinders found at Mugheir, 
tlie king of Assyria wlio repairs a temple at Babylon, and who ca!i 
be no other than Esar Haddou, is named I 
Aashur<ikliriddinaj the last clement answering to tho ordinary >- or 
9 again, on Lord Aberdeen’s stone, which I stated 
long ago to belong to Esar- Haddon/ and which it does, 1 confess, 
surprise me to tind Dr. Hincks still attributing to a spurious Sliamas- 
akli-iddauj there is an example of tln^ same variant' orlhogi'aphy ; tlio 
kings name in col. 1,1. 1, being written 

and in col 2, 1. 18, as I A In many other 

names too, such as y Merodach-iicufin- 

iddina, y >->-y ^ ^ItT’ 

same power is to bo recognized. 

I now proceed, however, to tho more important question of tho 
three sons of Esar-haddoii, niid I reiterate what I published in tho 
Athcnajuni of March 18th, 1854, that tho king in question was 
succeeded by Jiis son, Asshur-hwtii-pal, and that Dr. Hincks s Asiir- 
yucliura-hal and Shamas-akh-iddan have no existence. The name of 
this son of Esar-lladdou, who succeeded his father on the throne, is 

composed, as usual, of three elements; Istly, Asshur^ or 

2iidly, lant\ tho participle of nJS^vritten 
and 3dly, yj, or 2^'^y, hal or pa7, ‘'a son,” so that it means 

Asshur is the creator of a son.” 

It is singular that Dr. Hincks should not have discovered that tlic 
sign amongst its various uses, represents tho root and is 

pronounced hani, as there are hundreds of examples of this employ- 
ment of the character in the inscriptions ;* but it is more singular still 
that ho should have affixed to the letter in question tho power of 

I 

‘ Seo the kist note to my letter in tho Ailienscum of March 18, 1854. 

, ” Thus oil tlio Chaldsean briclxS '‘builder” of the palace or temple is written 

iiidiifercntly ^y ^4“ "and ►f-, ianu and mutant, &c., 6lc. ^ 
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yuckura,^ as it involves a double error ; firstly, tbal of mistaking the 
letter for ill the iiaiiie . of >->-y 

secondly, that of attributing the name in question to Nabopolassar, 
'Aig\ father of Nebuchadnezzar, instead of to Nabonidus. Prom the 
first moment when I examined the Warka tablets in tho British 
Museum, and copied tlie dates, which Dr. Hincks appears to think ho 
has recently discovered," I had very little doubt but that tho name 
referred to Nabunit, and I published this 
identification above three years ago, (Jour. 11. A . S., vol. xiv, part 1 
p. 0, note 2.)^ The reading has since been ooiilirmed by a hundred 


•« • 

^ I may here note, that the final element in so many Babylonian 

names, is the monogram for tlic root “ to protect and is, I believe, always 
pronounciid as tlic participle vatsur, or utsur^ rather than as the aorist yutsur, 

- Those dates, which Dr. llincks announced to the Trustees as discoveries in 
April of tho present year, were communicated by me to Mr. Birch and Mr. Vaux, 
early in 1851, on being permitted to examine the Warka tablets, in their rooms at 
the Museum. 

^ The last letter of the name is, in the passage hero referred to, incorrectly 
printed as 5^* The true form is JiT or TTa, (No. 224 of ray alphabet), of 

which the ordinary phonetic power is duk. In this name, 1 presume that 441- 
must be a determiiuilive, uud that JiT represents some object of which the name 

is nit. It is however just possible that the name I H -0 441- n 
may be pronounced phonetically Nahu-irnduk, or Naho-induky answering in fact to 
the of Abydemus, as quoted by Eusebius, and to the Na/kjdve/yXot; 

of Berosus, as quoted by Josephus; and in the latter form I would further suggest 
that the \ was the error of a copyist for % ; at any rate it is quite certain that 
the same king, whose name is generally written or ^aftopi^og, has also 

the appellation of Nabaunidoc/i and Naboandel (for Naboandeck)^ precisely os in 

the inscriptions the two names of ^ -a e ” T 

liidifTerently. The explanation also which 1 would offer of this singular jumble is 
as follows : the verbal elemeut in names may be pronounced as the aorist or tho 
participle, apparently at option. In this name I Buj)po8e the root to be ^^3, 
which is constantly used in the inscriptions with a great variety of meanings; here 
it itrobably means console,” Nabu-nit (for Nahu-nid^ the final sonant being 
always sharpened) signifying Nebo the comjortcr,” viYiiXe Nahu~induk is “Nebo 
consoles you.” 1 confess I have never seen any other instance of jt pronominal 
suffix being added at option in the composition of a proper name ; but there must, 
1 presume, be some such irregularity to account for the discrepancy of orthography 
which occurs both in the Greek and Cuneiform rendering of the name. 
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exUmpIes, Nabunit iianiing himself on his bricks and cylinders indiffe- 
rently >->-y or >^>^y 

or -S 44f W. and the three several and equivalent 
forms occurring not unfroquently in the course of the same inscription 
I do not pretend at present to explain how it happens that 
kas the phonetic power of nit, but the fact is undoubted, 
and Dr. Hincks therefore must abandon all his readings of Nahu-hin~ 
yveliur, Sliamd lin, Ben-Hadad, A^suv-yuclinraAjal, together with liisr 
three sons of Esar-Haddon, and a number of other historical illustiu- 
tions, which ho has recently delivered '^cx cathedra," with the same 
confidence tluat characterizes his announcement of genuine readings, 
and which are thus calculated to mislead enquirj, a*nd to retard the 
progress of discovery. 

The only single addition which 1 have to make to my sketch of 
Assyrian history, as published in the Athenmum of March, 1854, is, 
that ill the S. E. palace at Niinrud many relies have been recently 
found of the son of Asshiir-lani-pal, whom I name provisionally 
A sshur’emiUili,^ and that under this king, who reigned probably from 
n.c. G45 to C25, must therefore bo placed both the Scythian inroad and 
the destruction of Ninovch by the ]\Icdcs. 

II. C. Rawltnson. 


Litter from Dr, IlincJcs, in reyly to Colonel Daivlinson'^s Note on the 
Successor of Sennacherib, 

KillyleigJi, Co, Down, 29/A Nov, 1854. 

Dear Sir. 

I observe that a communication front Colonel Rawlinson was read 
at the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, containing what ho 
conceived to be rectifications of statements made by me in a report 
and letter of mine published in the Literary Gazette. I trust the 
Society will accept a communication from me, tending to show that 
these are by no means rectifications. 

Of Colonel Rawlinson’s tw^o objections, the first is of little impor- 
tance. He says that the true name of the eldest son, of Sennacherib is 
not Assur-nadin, but Assur-nadin-iddin. I have met with this name 
in three different forms in three different Bull in/^criptions copied by 
Mr. Layard. In one the name is distinctly Assur-nadin, In the 

' Meaning perl'..ps ‘‘ Assliur is the chief of (lit,, stands over) thtf gods.” 
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other two an addition to this is found, which I at first road sumi. 
Afterwards, I found an explanation of tlio tvhoh conclusion of tho 
name on a tablet in the British Museum, from which I inferred that it 
should ho pronounced nadin, without any a<ldition. Unfortunately I 
haA '' mislaid my notes of the inscription on tliis tablet ; and I am 
therefore unable to give my reasons for thus reading it more specifi- 
cally than I have done. It is a matter of but littlo moment. 

All the other points of difference to which Colonel llawlinsoii has 
referred in his communication may bo reduced to this : — A certain royal 
name appears on tablets in tho British Museum, and on bricks found 
at Babylon on tho river side, which Colonel Rawlinson believes to bo 
a variant ^f tho name of Nahu-naliid (or, as ho calls him, NahiL-nit), 
who began to reign 555 n.c. ; but which I believe to be a variant of 
the name of Nabopolassar, who began to reign seventy years earlier. 
The question is, which of us is right? That it is one or other of these 
kings seems pretty evident ; for tho fiithcr of this king is mentioned, 
and he Avas not a king, lie was, according to Colonel Uawliuson, 
Nahu’divbaj and filled the high oftic(} of ‘‘ ntOu-emf/aJ" Colonel Raw- 
liiison has adduced, in support of his theory, a statement of licrosus 
that Nabunit executed some considerable works at Babylon ; but 
Berosus mentions the outer walls of tho city as all that be built ; 
Av licrcas the bricks are from the river side. On the otlicr hand, in the 
great inscription at the India House, Nobucbadiiezzar distinctly incii' 
tioiis those works by the river side, rs having been completed by Iiim- 
solf; they IriAdng been commenced by bis father, Nabo]>ohissar, avIioso 
bricks might, therefore, be naturally expected to be found in their 
foundations. Besides, if Mr. Layard's copies ho correct, tho final chri” 
racter in the disputed name is interchange<l Avith one Avhich is inter- 
changed with the character Avhich ordinarily exj)rcsse.s the last clement 
in the names of Nehnehadnezzar and his father, — i/iichur, as 1 read it. 
That is to say, JTa is interchanged Avith which is interchanged 

Avith On -these grounds, I must retain my opinion as to tho 

person to whom tl)4s name belongs ; and of course I attach no weight 
to the objections brought ag;iinst iny other readings, that they aro 
dependent ii^on, or connected with, this. Tho rectification Avhicli 
appears to inc most needed is that Colonel Rawlinson should cease to 
nt^h fRe to Nabunahid the bricks and the buildings and the parentage 
of Nabopolassar. * ^ 

Believe me to remain, yours very tijjily, 

Euav. Hincks. 


E. Norris, Esq. 
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Ajit, VII. — Notes on Abu Shahrein and Tel el Lahrtu 
By J. K.Taylok, Esq. 

[Read Sih May, 

Although my visit this year to Abu Shabrein has been unproductive 
of any very important results, yet tlie description of tlio ruins will, I 
hope, prove sufficiently interesting, to render ibo transcrijition of tlic 
roiigb notes I made upon tlio sjjot, not altogether superfluous. 

The first aspect of the ruins, when apjiroacliing them from the 
Hazem, is that of a ruined fort, suiTOuiidod by high walls, with a keep 
or tower at one end, situated on an eminence, in the centre, .nearly of 
the dry bed of an inland sea. They are sitnntcri, in fact, in a deep 
valley, for the most part covered with a nitrons incrustation ; but 
with here and there a few patches of alluvium, scantily clothed with 
the shrubs and plants peculiar to the desert. This valley is bounded 
on the cast by the low pebbly and sandstone range called the Hazem, 
which separates it from the plains around Muqeycr and the Euphrates. 
Its boundary towards the south is the Qa>ssaim Diifnch, which joins on 
the Qassaim itself, the bonndaiy of Abii Shahrein to the west. I 
may hero remark that the Hazem does not join on to the Qassaiiu 
Diiliieii, but ends nearly opposite to it, in a bunch of mounds, called the 
Glianar. Between it and the Qassaim Hafnch is ii deep gorge, 'which 
leads the superflous waters of the Khaiiega^ into that part of the Abu 
Shahrein valley called the Suleybeea. This in the rainy season be- 
comes a j)erfcct sea. In summer, the Suleyb and other tribes who 
encamp here, dig wells in its lovrer portions, which supply them with 
brackish water. In winter, although slightly saline, the water is more 
palatable. The Hazem near this place rises as steep and perpendi- 
cular as a cliff, and is composed entirely of a soft kind of sandstone. 

The Qassaim is a ridge composed of sand and pebbles, wbicli forms 
an almost uninterrupted boun<lary to the low country bordering on the 
Euphrates, and ends in the desert, nearly opposite ^{^lienafioli, a mud 
fort and village on the Euphrates, not far from tl^b^Babr iil Nejcf. 
Beyond the Qassaiin, but parallel to it, and stretching coually as far, 
is the stony district of the Hejerra, so called from the numorons blocks 
of black granite with which it abounds, and which are indigenous to 

‘ The Khancga is a species of Wadi, which, from its lo\V level, collects rain 
water in considerable quantities. -Wnen completely full it bursts over the country. 
The greater jpart of the water finds its way to the Suleybeea.^ Tlie Khanega is about 
sixteen hours south-west of Sdk esh Shuiuld), and is a favourite camping-ground 
of the Dhefyr. 
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tliis difitrict. Towards the north tho valley is entirely open to the 
Euphrates. Its whole breadth across may be about fifteen miles. In 
a north-west direction^ and half-a-mile from the big ruin, is a small 
mound; nearly west is another,* a milo and a half distant; and 
soiitli-oast is a third, a milo off. All those arc small low mounds, full 
of graves, funereal vases, and urns. Half-way between tho first mound 
and tho jruins, are tho traces, though faint, of an ancient canal, six 
yards broad, and at cither side a small hillock covered with fragments 
of brick. • 

Tho plan in Plate II. accompanying these notes will give an idea of 
the general view of these ruins. They riso abruptly from the plain, 
anfKw;p^not encumbered with the masses of rift)l)ish usually surround- 
ing similar^lac(S. "^It will bo seen that they consist of a platform and 
wall (these are twenty feet bigb), with three openings, the former sites 
of gates ; and a large building at tho north end. The height of this 
latter, from tho level of the jdatform, (^, a, n, &c.) to the high peak (c) 
is, im w^oll as I could measure it, seventy feet, allowing for the slope 
occasioned by the mass of debris surrounding it. Tho sba-pe of the 
building is pyramidal, gradually narrowing from tho base upwards ; 
and llie whole is composed of a solid mass of sun-dried brick, wlncdi 
equals stone in hardness ; and is cased with a wall of kiln-burnt brick, 
five feet seven inches thick at the top. The summit of the first stage 
of the building is reached by the staircase at (c), and an inclined' road 
leads up to the basement of the second stage, which is represented by 
the high peak at (c).' The narrow ridges (dd — d d) are the remains 
of tho escaUrrs, which teriniimtcd either side of this road. One part 
only of tho south-eastern wall exists in tolerable preservation ; the 
north-eastern is just visible above tho mass of dobjdl that has accumu- 
lated about it ; and the south-w^cstorn, if any existed, is scarcely triicc- 
able, the mound .at this point being worn away to tho level of the* 
platform. To the north-w'cst no traces of walls arc to bo seen. Tho 
south-east w'all has four bastions, running straight down, and which 
do not partake of the pyramidal form peculiar to tho general building. 
The north cast .wall is perfectly phaiu, and from what little I could 
trace of tlie lemains of the south-western it must have been the same. 

I may remark that at this corner there arc no heaps or mounds, as at 
the other portions of the pile, with the exception of two small hillocks, 
situated about tl^irty feet from each other ; between tb^so is a dear 

• 

^ A Blvetcli is subjoined of this part of the pile, shewing the stairfisO'imd peak, 
and that part of the wSll which exists ill tho best preservation. To the right of the 
peak, at dj is th.c highest part of one of the escaliers of thp indinod road, at the 
north-west Adc. Sec Plate I. 
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space. The staircase at {e) is fifteen feet broad, and seventy feet loti", 
measuring along its inclined plane. The marble slabs' that formed 
the steps were still plentifully scattered over it, as well as smaller 
pieces of the same material, bored through the back. The escallers 
were of brick (four feet broad), and all bearing the usual Abu S-llali- 
rcin inscription. Tlio bed of the staircase was extremely hard sun- 
dried brick, under which was a fine sand. At its foot were the remains 
of a column of iieculiar construction. Owing, I presume, to the 
difficulty of transporting blocks of stone, sufficiently largo to form a 
column of the sizo indicated by the ruined shaft that remained, 
recourse was had to a novel expedient ; — slabs of sandstono were pro- 
cured from the neighbouring Hazem, about t went^ iiiches. .xSiff^nd 
four thick, which, disponod in a circular form, and joined together by 



aa aa inner column. 

h b b outer one (composed of lime, pebbles, and small stones), [encircling inner one. 
b b bvA merely the outer layer of casing to this column. From bio a was a solid 
mass of the material described ; this I dug out, to assure myself* of the formation 
and shape of tlic column. After completing, there remained the hollow and circular 
space, as shewn in the sketch. 

Tho shaft is slightly inclined to one side. 

lime, formed tho chief material ; between each layer# were cylindrical 
pieces of marble, and the whole had a thick coating of lime ; successive 

9 

* The blocks were twenty-two inches long, thirteen broad, and four and a half 
thick ; the smaller pie^qes from two to four inches srpiaro : all were well polished. 
The smaller picce§ remains of copper bolts still remaining in the hfles at back. 
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layers of which, mixed with small stone and pebbles, were laid on till 
it had attained the desired size and thickness. Its base was shaped 
like a bowl, and rested upon a layer of sun-dried bricks, under which 
again was fine sand. I have attempted above to give an idea of the 
relio, as it appeared after clearing it from the rubbish that surrounded 
it. At the other side of tho stair I could just distinguish that a second 
one had formerly existed. Between them was a solid, thick wall of 
lime, firmly attaching to the sides of each. As at Muqeyer, a road, 
and not a staircase, led up to the second stage. Tho summit of the 
pile is comparatively free from rubbish ; the fallen brickwork, there- 
fore, which has nearly covered tho remains of tho walls, must, I pro- 
suiife^-L;:^ been portions of the walls themselves, or tho brick casing 
of the second sto^. There are sufficient remains to prove that a 
small chamber originally crowned the second stage. Pieces' of agate, 
alabaster, and marble finely cut and polished, small pieces of pure gold,^ 
gold-lieaded and plain copper nails, cover the ground about the base- 
ment of the second story, the former in considerable quantities. Those 
friignients are also found along the ridges {dd — d d), and around their 
base. They all sufficiently attest to the highly ornamented nature 
and rich embellishment of the sacred room at the top of the pyramid. 
Digging down the extreme eastern portion of the south-east wall, 1 
came upon solid masonry, projecting from and seemingly joining on to 
the wall. It did not seem sufficiently regular for the original building, 
and is probably a part of the wall that has fallen from the summit of 
the pile. This is the highest part remaining of the brick casing ; tho 
bricks composing it are inscribed not only on their face, but on tho 
si<les also. Small holes (three inches square) occur, a few feet apart, 
along the whole face of the wall ; these run into the pile, and are 
filled with wood. The north-eastern wall terminates abruptly after 
running for ten feet into the mound, nor was I able, by my subsequent* 
excavations, to trace it any further north. To tho north-west I could 
see no trace of walls, nor did I discover any in the trenches I dug in 
that direction. The whole of this pile, as in common with the other 
mounds and remains in these ruins, rests upon sand. From numerous 
excavations in different parts, I was able to verify this extraordinary 
fact, the sand being confined by a coating of sun-dried brick. This 

‘ These pieces are from half an inch to two inches long ; the latter are an inch 
broad, the smaller^es in proportion. All of them are bored through the back. 

^ The gold is thin, and may have been ^d to ornament a dome or wall, the 
gilt-headed nails bein^ used to fix the plates. On all the metal rJ^ils found here 
traces of gilding were distinct. These have, however, been unfortunately removed, 
from the rubbing of one against the other; they having .got loose in the case in 
which they were packed. One very good specimen however remains. 

VOL. XV. , .1 2 P 
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had, ill general, been vrorn away, and was only to be seen immediately 
under the foundations. • 

The platform (a a a a^) upon which the principal bnilding stands, 
is composed for the most part of a massive wall of sandstone, twenty 
feet high, backed by beaten clay. Immediately about the ruin fJliere 
is a pavement of kiln-burnt inscribed brick ; under this a layer of clay 
for two feet, and under the clay fine sand. I attempted, in one trench 
and shaft on this platform, to dig down to a more solid foundation, 
but after digging, with incrediblo labour to the men (owing to the 
sand constantly pouring down tho sides, and filling up their work) to 
some depth, I was obliged to desist without attaining my object. The 
dotted line in the platform is about two feet high^ 
from this to the base of tho pile large pieces of limistono appear above 
the ground. In the trench 2, the limestone casing was about twenty 
feet broad ; I cut along it for some distance, deepening as I went, 
without, however, any results. The first few layers of stone were 
cemented together with bitumen ; deeper, they were merely joined by 
mortar. The rough sketch I now give of a section of this part of the 
platform will show its construction more completely. 



The spot marked / in Plato II, is a high peaked mound, some ten 
feet higher than the adjacent wall. It is composed of sun-dried brick, 
on tho toj) of which is a small building, containing tho remains of two 
chambers.® Large pieces of sand and limestone were resting upon the 
tops of the walls of these chambers, which were full of sand. I 
cleared the sand from them, but I found nothing. Tho Vails were 
coated with a thin layer of plaster, alternately streaked with red, 
black, and white lines, three inches broad. Some tcyi feet below the 
level* of the chamber, I dug a tu^inel through the mound, but obtaine<l 
only fragments of pottery and small pieces of Jiard clay, shaped 

» Plate JI. 

^ ,See plan of these chambers, in fig. 3, Plnte III. * 
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like an egg. The trenches 11^ 12, 13, 14, and 17 gave nearly all the 
same results, that is to say, a massive stone wall resting upon sand;^ 
their height, as stated before, twenty feet, but their breadth varying 
from four to eight feet. The wall bared in the trench 11, is nearly on 
a le>^l with the plain ; it had three small walls of single brick, join- 
ing on, and at right angles to it, and running towards the plain ; they 
were four feet apart from each other. Further inside the mound 
(trench 1 2) another limestone wall runs parallel to it, and both rest 
upon sand.^ On first opening the trench, No. 17, I was met by a 
brick building. This consists of two bastions, of a pyramidal form, 
joined to each other by a wall, formed of a succession of small gradines, 
receding fr^*.*V^bottom, like the bow of ^aii arch. After digging 
into the mound, on either side, for a few feet, T came upon the usual 
stone wall, joining it on either side. The brick building, which was 
constructcfl with bitumen, went some way into the mound, and then 
ended abruptly. Both the wall and building rested upon sand. The 
brifles, none of which were inscribed, had a curious 
shape, thin at both ends and thick in the middle, 
as in the margin ; the under part perfectly flat. 

Below is a sketch of this building and wall. , 




Walls a, a, seven feet high. Bastion b, eight feet high ; hre^|||)i,at top one 
foot and a quarter ; at bottom four feet. Bastion c, eight feey|IQ|n ; breadth at 
top two feet and a quarter ; at bottom five feet. Breadth of ^^ines two feet->of 
liroestoue wall, six feet. 

• 

* In some places these walls were on a level with the plain ; others some 
ten feet above it, and lasting as usual on sapd. 

* In both these trenches, bricks with two and some wUh three holes through 
them, were frequent. 

2 F *31 
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Behind the limestone wall, as far as the level of its summit, was 
sand; and then masses of fallen stone, mixed with fragments of plain 
stone, cylinders, and cones. I may note also the presence of many 
pieces of polished marble, perforated at the back, and a species of thin 
tile, all without a vestige of a character. The trench 16 was 'com- 
menced on a level with the surrounding plain : as I was curious to 
ascertain if I should still encounter the usual sand foundation, T 
went to the depth of twenty feet, keeping the same level for fourteen. 
Eight feet from the top was a mass of limestone and brick, mixed with 
fragments of vases and small pieces of polished marble used for tesso- 
lating ; below was all sand : after digging, therefore, beyond the centre 
of the mound, I removo<l the workmen. I have parficular 

in doscrihing these excavations, iu order to show th.at these massive 
walls and remains of buildings rested simply upon sand ; nor could I, 
at any other place, discover a more solid foundation. Large masses of 
flan<l an<l liuiestono, with brick, bitumen, small pieces of marble, and 
fnigments of plain cones and cylinders, resting upon beds of sand, Vas 
the general formation of all these mounds and ruins. In some of tins 
trenches curious shaped tiles or small bricks were discovered of the 
shapes shown in the margin ; about half an 
inch thick, and six long; but nowhere did 
I come ufion any building, or portions of 
Imilding, in which they were used. In the 
north corner of the south-east mound, (at n), I clearedi a sot of cham- 
bers, which were, however, entirely de.stitutc of anything of interest. 
The walls were of sun-dried l)rick, and the flooring of beaten clay, 
resting, as usual, upon a bed of san<l. I give a ground plan of these 
chambers in fig. 2, Plate HI. The walls were co,vered with fine plaster, 
rudely painted. On one was represented the figure of a man holding a 
bird on his wrist, with a smaller figure near him, in red paint. The 
whole painting and design was of extremely rude execution. Scattered 
over the low mounds and ruins enclosed by the walls, I picked and dug 
out several interesting relics. These I have attempted to depict in the 
lower half of Plate II. They consisted of hatchets, hammers, nails, and 
cutting instruments, made of baked clay, stone chisels and nails, flint 
knives, and a cutting instrument {Ic) also of flint. An instrument like a 
sickle exists in considerable quantities. This is precisely similar in shape 
to the Qosan,” or iron sickle, used by the cultiva^ng Arabs of the 
Karun, to Jhe present day, for leaping coni, and is so called from its 
shape resembling a bow, (Qosc, ^ ftistrument, marked 

w, on the same sheet, seems to me particularly adapted fftr forming 
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the characters on cylinders and tablets previously to hardening them.* 
The mounds were also literally covered with conical pieces of baked 
clay, about a quarter of an inch to half an inch in diameter at the 
bottom (o), and gradually tapering to a point others had a rounded 
base, like the head of a big nail, and the point curved round (o). In 
nearly all the trenches were found marble and limestone cones, from 
four to ten inches long. Some of them had their bases painted black, 
and a rim round the edge filled with copper. Tliey wore one to tlirce 
inches in diameter at their base : none were inscribed. I here give a 
rough sketch of the numerous pieces of .marble, alabaster, and agate, 
perforated at back, so comin<j^ here.® 



the teiiqdo aiu^ surrounding buildings were deserted sonic considerable 
time previous to their total or even partial ruin. We have the lu'st 
proof of this in the chambers at 21 ,^ (Plate II), where tlie sand filling 
them is actually higher than the walls themselves, and the roof (which 
was, I presume, a dome) resting upon them. No traces of stone, wood, 
or copper, did I find on the flooring of these rooms, or of those at/. 

• 

* They are found all over the mounds in the Jezireh and Iraq, particularly at 
“ Manjur” mound, which is situated in t^e Dujuyl district, or “ Muqatta.” 

Hr. Loftus discovered at Warka a building, the whole of whose external 
walls were ornamented with a mosaic formed of these cones. They were laid 
liorizontally, bedded in cement, with their bases outwards ; and arranged in a 
great variety of geometric patterns, forming not only a beautiful, but a most 
durable mode of decoration. 

From the number of fragments discovered at various places, it scoins to have 
been one of the most usual decorations employed in Lower Babylonia. A drawing, 
full size, of one of Ac cones, with an elevation of a wall decorated with tlieiii, was 
published by the Assyrian Excavation Fun^in their first Report. 

3 These arc of aUtfhapes ; heart-shaped, oval, circular, square, Vnd Bfinie few 
shaped like a ball. 

* And i^om at top of /. 
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Some parts of the roof rested upon tho tops of the walls. These were 
of brickwork and stone, and of a curved shape, which has led me, as 
I have stated above, to presume these rooms were domed. On the 
same mound were huge blocks of stone, marble and granite, resting 
upon sand ; some five feet under which wore the remains of walls of 
suii-dried brick. A traveller; first visiting these ruins would be in> 
dined to think that numerous and interesting remains existed beneath 
the mounds he was traversing ; and with reason ; for he would see 
Idocks and pieces of marble, rough and polished, of different colours of 
the most beautiful hues ; fragments of bowls, vases, and coffins, in 
crystal, marble, and alabaster ; gilt-hca^d nails, curious bricks, and 
tiles of original shape and composition;* and lastly, and the i^’^st 
curious ainl interesting, the clay hatchets and ks^:CTmer^ the flint 
knives and styles, stone and clay n^ils, and a humlred other objects, 
so palpably denoting a remote period, and one of the earliest stages of 
civilization. 

. In conversing with parties of the Dhofyr, who occasionally lodged 
in my muthcef, on their way to the encampments of their tribe fur* 
ther inland, they informed me that a tradition prevailing among them, 
with respect to the valley of Abu Shahrein and the ruins of Qaseyr, 
(further inland), was, that tho valley was formerly a sea or lake, con- 
nected with the Euphrates (some of them said that the Euphrates ran 
through it), and that the Qaseyr (small castle), a brick ruin five hours 
west of Abu Shahrein and situated on the pebbly ridge of the Qassaim, 
was the “ Mcgdein,"’ or landing place, for boats conveying stores for the 
towns and villages between it and ‘^Nejd.”* I do not presume to 
theorise upon this story, in connection with Abu Shahrein and its 
])ecu1iar site, but am content to leave it to abler hands, who may 
perhaps succcst«fiilly apply the tiudition, with the information to be 
obtained from ancient authors, to the valley and ruins 1 have attcinpted 
to describe. 


Tel el*Laum. 

Previously to visiting Abu Shahrein, I excavated for a few days at 
Tel el Lahm. These remains are three hours south of Suk esh 

' Some of these bricks seemed to me to have boon fashioned from a species of 
sandstone, or some composition of which sand was an essential ingredient. 

A species of bivalve is found iit considerable quantities among the ruins, 
i t is evidently u sea-shell, and called, I believe, in common cenversation, a car- 
buncle. ” It colour is red outside, and it is covered with jagged points all over the 
outer Burfaee. 
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Shuiukh. They consist of two mounds of some height^ joined to each 
other by a cliain of lower ones; around and joining them are other 
smaller mounds and ridges ; the whole does not exceed half a mile in 
circumference. • I dug to a considerable depth in many places^ but, 
beyond brick pavements, I saw no traces of buildings. Some few 
of the bricks had remains of cuneiform inscriptions on them, but 
so defaced as not to be worth the inconvenience attending their 
transport. In one of the trenches I obtained a perfect inscribed 
clay tablet ; this was the only relic of interest discovered here. 
In other trenches I exhumed numerous colfins, formed of two large 
jars, precisely of the same ^lape as the largest kind at present 
us^l ill Baghdad for containing water, joim^ul together by a bitumen 
cement, 'fliey' wo«e disposed in regular lines, ono above the other, 
and lying on their sides. In each was a skeleton, with a clay vase 
near the feet, and a dish of the same material near the head, which 
was generally turned towards the north.' There were no traces of 
brijjkw'ork, either below or at the surbice (as at Minjeyer), confining 
or terminating the places of sepulture ; but between the linos of jars 
was a thick layer of hard sun-dried bricks. At the back of the Tel, 
and between it and some low mounds, at present used by the Montefik 
Sheikhs as a burial place for their chiefs, the old bed of the “ Cherri ' 
Saadeh,*’ or ^‘Saiedch,” is distinctly visible, running towards the 
marsh formed by the river Euphrates on its right bank, and coming 
from and apparently skirting the pebbly range of the Hazein. On my 
return from Suk esh Shuiukh to Zoboyr and Biisrch (by land), 1 again 
crossed the Cherri, near the Tel Biut es Saiegh, seven hours south-east 
of Suk ; but its track was soon lost in the marsh. Its onward course 

is, however, easily traced by sounding, till it emerges again from 

it, and enters the pebbly plain near Ledha and Shubeyka, five 
hours from Zobeyr, on the Suk road.^ Here the Cherri seemed to^ 
bifurcate, one branch, and apparently the oldest, running towards 
Cliueybedeb and the Bcrisseca; and the other towards the extensive 
ruins of old Busreli.* Tho bed of the former was elevated above the 
ground, and passed close to the isolated ruin of the Tubeb. 


> These remains were in much beth^r preservation than those at Muqeyer and 
Abu Sbarein. 

* “ Cherri” is a corruption of the Arabic word, “ Kerri,” i. e. dug, excavated ; 
therefore the same #8 canal. The Arab tradition is that it was dug by Saiedeh,” 
or “ Saadeh,” the wife of “ Bukhtna8ser,”^rom Flit to Abadan. 

3 The general depth of the marsh is three feet, wliilc the sound^gs along the 
supposed track of the Cherri give six. 

* This branch is not called the “ Cherri Saadeh” by ^he Arabs. 
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MudEYER. 

From Abu Shall rein I proceeded to my old ground at Muqeyer. 
1 opened one long trench and two smaller oncs^ at ri^ht angles to it, 
in the long west mound. The former was to run along its whole length 
towards the centre, but before completing it I was obliged to Ifavc. 
After digging to some depth I came upon the brick vaults, a plan of 
which (fig. 1, Plate III.) accompanies this paper. Here I found two jars, 
filled with clay tabletsi in envelopes of the same material. The impres- 
sions of the seals, in good relief, were easily distinguished on the outer 
cover. In tunnelling along the pavement of these vaults I found several 
pieces of inscribed cones, or priapi ; I regret none of them were perfect. 
I cut across the low, long ridge to the east of Muqey er^ ii^ two pktiSes. 
It turned out to be a burial ground. From this spibf 1 procured one or 
two small inscribed clay tablets, and the figure of a man in term-cotta. 
The figure was represented in the naked state ; his head-dress was the 
same as those seen on the large Nimriid bulls, with the horn on either 
side. The beard was long, thick, and curled. In one hand he held a 
duck or goose, and in the other a curved instrument like a scimetar. 
Round his loins was a girdle ; one precisely similar to this is univer- 
.sally worn to the present day among the Arabs, round their naked 
bodies, and is called by them “sebteh.” 

In the low mounds immediately north of the big brick building I 
opened several trenches ; they were all full of cofiins of a better style, 
but of the same form as those found at Tel el Lahm. Below is a 
sketch of one. 



.Fars one inch thick, diameter iuBide moutli of jar twenty-four inches. From 
a to a is an open space of a quarter of an inch, hermetically closed by bitumen. At 
c is a small air-hole. 

As 1 have stated before, these receptacles for the dead arc simply 
two jars placed, as in the sketch I have given, in close contact with 
each other, and then more durably connected by a thick band of bitu- 
men.* In the majority of these coffins, however, onc^jar is smaller at 

‘ In 8cve/.il of the cuilius I observed large cracks; grei^i care had been taken, 
however, to close them effectually, by a thick layer of bitumen, along their whole 
length. 
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tho mouth tlifin the other, and so allowing it to slip in to the larger 
orifice for three or four inches ; they were thou firmly fixed by bitu- 
men. At one end of every coffin is a small hole, which has evidently 
been made to allow the gases generated from tho decomposition of tho 
boijy to escape, which otherwise would have burst the jars. In every 
one of these coffins wore the usual dishes and vases, mostly of clay, 
but in one or two cases of copper. In each one was also an arrow-head 
of copper, and round the feet large and massive iron rings; tho fingers 
had smaller rings of the same metal.^ The female skeletons woro 
known by the beads about the neck, and tho absence of the arrow and 
iron bangles. In one coffin, containing a female skeleton, in tho same 
]ft.>und, I found a perfect scarab, with a Iveroglyph on one side, two 
or three ^ecea ^old ornament, and several small fragments of carved 
ivory. In the long north mound I procured several piece.s of a large 
clay (unbaked) cylinder. From the numerous small fragments of 
inscribed cones or priapi, found in the trenches in this mound, I think 
that, were tho excavations carried deep enough, and throughout tho 
whole length of the vaults covered by this mound, niiinerous perfect 
speciiiions might bo obtained. I only regret I' was obliged to discon- 
tinue my work, before exploring it thoroughly.’^ 

Busreh, January ITtA, 1855, • 

* Might not those remains have been those of warriors or captives taken in 
battle ? Smaller iron rings, but broad, were also iti st>iiic <mantity disposed about 
the feet, and aldng the sides of the body, ;is if they had formerly been the links or 
parts of a chain connecting the two rings or bangles. 

" 111 a mound, near the centre of tlic ruins, I dug up niiincroUK large conch 
shells, and several smaller ones of a spiral form, all Hca-shells. 
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Art. VIIT. — Corrections of tlie Canon of Ptolemy ^ required in 
order to place it in harmony with the Solar Eclipses of 
Jan, II ///5 B.c. 689, and May 2Sth B.c. 585. By. 3. W. 
Bosanqukt, Esq. 


[Bead 'iQth June, 1855.] 

In a paper which I had the honour of reading before this Society 
on the eighth of July last, I endeavoured to establish — First, that the 
remarkable astronomical phenomenon which occurred in the fourteenth 
year of Hozekiah, King of Judah — viz., the retrograde moiSon of the 
sun's shadow on the dial, or stepg, of the king’s palace at Jerusalem, 
accompanied by some visible wonder in the heavens — must have been 
the effect of an eclipse of the sun. Secondly, that if the phcnonicnon 
was indeed caused by a solar eclipse, it must have been one combini^^g 
the following distinguishing characters, viz. : — 

1 st, That it should have been visible at Jerusalem. 

2nd, That it should have occurred within about twenty days of 
tlie winter solstice. • • 

3rd, That it should have occurred about noon-day. 

4th, That the occultatiou should have been on the upper limb of 
the sun. 

And, from independent historical evidence, that it should be looked 
for in the year b.c. 689 or 688. 

Thirdly, that such an eclipse is found by computation to have 
actually taken place at Jerusalem on the 11th January, b.c. 689, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve o’clock j that, thon^i from 
the imperfection of the means of computation it is impossible at 
present to fix the exact time of central conjunction of sun and moon 
at that remote date, yet that the tendency of certain proposed cor- 
rections in astronomical tables is to bring the time near upon noon- 
day; and that, since no other eclipse, combining all the above charac- 
teristics, could have occurred at Jerusalem within many hundred 
years, there is high degree of probability that the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah was marked by this eclipse, and that the third year of the 
reign of Sennacherib, which we know from Assyrian monuments was 
concurrent with the fourteenth of Hezekiah, should alSo be placed in 
the year b.c.|689. 

The object of the following remarks is, to point out how fiir it will 
bo necessary to alter the position, in the era of Nabonassar, of the five 
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last kings of Babylon mentioned by Berosus, who would appear to bo 
erroneously placed in the canon of Ptolemy, on the assumption of tho 
correctness of tho proposed date for the fourteenth of Hezekiah and 
third of Sennacherib ; and to fix the dates of the reigns of those five 
kings, in harmony both with the eclipse of b.c. G89, and with tho 
now ascertained date of the eclipse of Thales, n.c. 585, which is 
equally at variance with their present chronological position, as is 
also the record of the earliest Chaldean historians. 

This undertaking is in some degree imposed upon me ; for, having 
ventured to dispute some of the most important dates of a long estab- 
lished scheme of chronology, on the ground of the inconsistency 
tlvjreby produced between sacred and profane historians, 1 feel called 
upon to sfiuw h«>^a more consistent scheme of dates may be framed 
in accordance with my view of historical facts : and more especially, 
because all who treat upon this period of ancient history proceed on 
the assumption of the undisputed accuracy of the Babylonian canon, 
w|)ich is, in its present form, directly opposed to my arrangement. 

T am fully aware of tho weight of responsibility incurred in venturing 
to dispute the authority of this supposed venerable record, which has 
received the sanction of such men as Marshani, Scaliger, Petavius, 
Ussher, Sir I. Newton, Prideaiix, Dodwell, Clinton, Gres well, Ideler, 
and all modern chronologists; but I do not shrink from the under- 
taking, feeling confident that I shall be sustained in my opinion, on 
a closer examination of the evidence of ancient history, and also by 
the more accurate science of modern astronomy, which is the surest 
foundation upon which* to build a scheme of chronology. 

In the first place, the antiquity of the canon of Ptolemy, in its 
present shape, is greatly exaggerated, when it is supposed to have 
been coinpiled in the time of Berosus. I do not deny that the era of 
Nabonassar, beginning in B.c. 747, was used by Chaldean astronomers 
at that time, nor that astronomical observations were recorded in the 
years of that era, with the addition of the names of tho kings under 
whom the observations were made, with the particulars also of the 
day, month, and year of their reigns ; but I deny that any acknow- 
ledged list of kings of Babylon, with the dates of their reigns fixed 
in that era, such as we now see in the canon of Ptolemy, was known 
to historians, either in the time of Berosus, or for at least two centuries 
after his time. 

Berosus himself was, indeed, both historian and astronomer, and, 
without doubt, as fully acquainted with the dates of the^eigns, as he* 
was with the names he mentions of the successive monarchs on the 
throne Babylon. His chronology, I doubt flot, was correct ; and 
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I aliall presently show that it was greatly at variance with that of 
the canon, and in conformity with that which I propose. 

For the present, it will be sufficient proof of my assertion — that the 
current version of the canon was not adopted by Berosus — that Deme- 
trius, writing soon after Berosus, in the third century B.G., places the 
first year of Nahucodonosor, or Nabokolassar, twenty-six years later 
than the canon; that Josephus, in the first century after Christ, with 
Berosus in his hands, had no such list of reigns and dates before him 
as is contained in the canon; and that Clemens Alexandrinus in the 
second century, Africanus in the third, Eusebius in the fourth, though 
professed chronologists, had no such authoritative document before 
them to which to refer for dates. ^ 

Nevertheless, I would not bo supposed to unckp*?!ilue1the import- 
ance and authority of parts of this celebrated canon. Its value 
consists in the astronomical data upon which it is founded : that is to 
say, on the series of lunar eclipses observed and recorded at Babylon, 
which have been preserved in the Almagest of Ptoleinjr, the astro- 
nomer of Alexandria. Where it rests upon such data, its authority 
of course is indisputable. I think, therefore, that Theon’s copy may 
1)€ followed from the first year of Nabonassar, n.c. 747, to the twentieth 
year of N abopalassar, b.o. 606, during which period the reigns of 
Mardocempadus and Nabopahissar are fixed by three lunar eclipses* 
The reign of Cambyses^ king of Persia, is also fixed by an eclipse ; 
and the reign of his successor, Darius, the son of Tlystaspcs, by two 
eclipses towards the latter part of his reign. The position of the five 
last kings of Babylon, however, from Nabolcolassar, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to Nabonidua, stands upon no such solid foundation. No 
eclipse, or other astronomical observation, is recorded as marking the 
<late of either of these reigns. On the contrary, if the solar eclipse 
•it Jeriisalepi, in n.c. 689, really took place in the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah, and the solar eclipse of Thales, in b.c. 585, preceded the 
fall of Nineveh, and the accession of Nebuchadnezzar to the throne 
of Babylon, we have direct astronomical authority for displacing 
the position of those five reigns in the canon. 

Let us quote a few instances from Ptolemy s Almagest, of the 
astronomical data upon which the canon is framed, in order to ascer- 
tain how far we are compelled to adhere to its arrangement, and how 
far we are at liberty to question its correctness. In Book iv. ch. 6, 
Ptolemy writes : “ the first of throe very ancient eclipses observed by 
the Babylon^ns occurred in the first year of Mardocempadus, on the 
29th day of the Egyptian month Thoth. The moon began to be 
eclipsed one complete hour after rising; and the eclipse w^ total.” 
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Now, by coiuputation, it appears that such an eclipse of tlio moon 
occurred at Babylon on the 19th March, n.c. 721, which is the first 
year of Mardocempadus in the canon. There are two other eclipses 
recorded with the same particularity, as having occurrroJ in the second 
yea? of the reign of Mardocempadus, B.c. 720, to which I need not 
refer. There is no difficulty with astronomers in computing with 
accuracy the times and phases of the most ancient lunar eclipses ; and 
the three thus referred to having been repeatedly verified, wo cannot 
doubt the correctness of the date assigned to the year of the accession 
of this king to the throne of Babylon. Ptolemy further states, in the 
seventh chapter of the same book of the Almagest, that, “ from the 
second ye^ of Mardocempadus (18th Thoth) to the 2nd Choiak, in the 
nineteenth year ol" Adrian, there are 854 Egyptian years, and 73 
days.” Nothing, therefore, can be more perfect and precise than tho 
data concerning the position of this reign. Tho position of tho 
important reign of Nabopalassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, is 
e<fually well established. In the xivth chaj>ter of the Vtli Book 
of the Almagest, wo find it written — ‘‘In the filth year of Nabopa- 
lassar, which the 127th from Nabonassar, on the 27th day of Athyr, 
according to the Egyptians, towards the end of the eleventh hour, tho 
moon began to be eclipsed at Babylon, and a fourth part of the 
<liametcr was eclipsed from the south.” This eclipse is computed to 
liave fallen on the 21st April, B.c. (121 ; and in that year, accord- 
ingly, we find the fifth year of Nabopolassar accurately fixed in tlic 
canon. 

No astronomical observation marks the reigns of the five Baby- 
lonish kings who follow Nabopalassar, as we have already observed, 
viz. t 

Nabokolassar = Nebuchadnezzar. 

* Ilverodam = Evil-Merotlach. * 

Neriglissar = Ncrgal-Sharezar. 

Laborosoarchod . 

Nabonidus. 

Nor is there any observation recorded by Ptolemy whereby to fix the 
reign of Cyrus. But in the reign of Cambyses there is record of an 
eclipse, which is of the greatest importance, as it is that upon which 
our present scl^eine of chronology is chiefly founded. Ptolemy writes, 
ill the xivth chapter, Vth Book— “Jn the seventh year of Cambysei^ 
which is the from Nabonassar, on the 17th dayVf Panemoth, 

according to the Egyptians, one hour before midnight, half the 
diameter of the moon was eclipsed from the north,” This eiftpse fell 
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by computation in July, n.c. 523 ; and thus we collect from Ptolemy 
that 


The 1st of Nahonassar was 
Ist of Mardocempadus 
5 th of Nabopalassar . . 
7th of Cambyses 


721 

621 

523 


No one, I presume, would venture to dispute the correctness of 
any of these dates, nor is it my purpose in any way to disturb them. 
On the contrary, I accept the canon, as regards the Babylonian kings, 
as far as the twentieth year of Nabopalassar, n.c. 606, and also the 
date of the reign of the Persian Cambyses, as absolutely established. 

From the year b.c. 606, however, I begin to diiier from the canon. 
Not only because it is here unsupported by astronomical authority, 
and also contradicted by astronomical data, inasmuch as the eclipse 
of B.c. 585 is found to follow instead of preceding the date of the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, as fixed in the canon j but because its 
arrangement of the five last Babylonian kings appears to mo to bo at 
variance both with the evidence of the most ancient and trustworthy 
secular historians who have written concerning the period, and 
directly opposed to the evidence of contemporaneous sacred writers. 
The only trustworthy authors of secular authority on the subject are 
Herodotus and Berosus : Herodotus as living nearest to the times in 
question — perfectly unbiassed and scrupulously desirous of recording 
truth; Berosus as the historian who has expressly treated upon 
Assyrian and Babylonian matters with the most ample and authentic 
materials surrounding him to draw from. Ctesias and Diodorus, who 
followed him, whoso lists of kings are yet unconfirmed by existing 
monuments, I set a-side as of no groat authority, as also all ecclesias- 
tical writers, who are of a much later date, who bring no new matter 
to bear on the subject, and who are inexact, contradictory, and biassed 
by their own particular view's of sacred chronology. 

Now the accounts which we derive from Herodotus and Berosus, 
when compared together, lead to one and the same result as regards 
the date of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, by which reign the other 
four must be regulated. Berosus, who unfortunately can only be con- 
sulted through fragments extracted from his work, chiefly by Poly- 
histor, Abydenus, and Josephus, the first and last of whom uncloubt- 
edly consulted the original work, distinctly tells us through Polyhistor 
that Nabuprtsar, or Nabopalassar, was Icing of Ai^fria ; and, move- 
over, that he was the king called by the Greeks Sardanapalns ; and 
that lift reign in Ass^'ia, as all other authorities testify of -Sardana- 
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palas, la8ted twenty years. Eusebius distinctly states, in more than 
one place, that Polyhistor copied from Berosus;* and this testi- 
mony of the Chaldean historian to the fact that Nnbopalassar reigned 
in Assyria is of the deepest iniportain^, as throwing an entirely new 
light upon this period of history. From the same authority wo collect 
that Babylon had been conquered and annexed to the Assyrian empire 
in tho reign of Sennacherib. So that Nabopalassar, (Sardanapalus) 
was king of the united kingdoms of Nineveh and Babylon, his throne 
being at Nhioveli : and there he must have passed the first twenty 
years of his reign, dating, as we have already ascertained, from the 
record of an eclipse in the fifth year of his reign, i, e., as lord para- 
iitonnt of tjie Assyrian empire, from b.o, 625 to 606. 

Again, copyfti^from Berosus, Polyhistor relates how Sardanapalus 
reigned over the Chaldeans twenty-one years (qu. twenty-nine), and 
contacted a marriage for his son Nabuchodrossor with a daughter of 
Astyages,® just before tho destruction of Nineveh; and Abydenus, who 
gives the same history at greater length, tell us that this alliance was 
contracted by the father of Nabuchodrossor, whom he calls Busa- 
lossor (Na-bnsalossor, or Nabopalassar) during the time when Saracus 
was reigning at Nineveh; that Busalossor was then acting as loader 
of the armies of Saracus, and revolted against him, upon which 
Nineveh was destroyed, and Nabuchodrossor immediately after began 
to reign.^ So that while Saracus, the successor of Nabopalassar, 
was reigning^ at Nineveh, Nabopalassar had become either his 
vassal or ally on the throne of Babylon. 

Lastly,* from an invaluable extract from Berosus, preserved by 
Josephus, and set down in tho very words of the Babylonish historian, 
we find that Nabopalassar reigned twenty-nine years at Babylon^ and 
that in his twenty-ninth year he was succeeded by hjs son Nebuchad- 
nezzar. So that, according to tho highest Chaldean authority, Nabr% 
palassar reigned twenty years in Nineveh, and twenty-nine in Babyloti, 

t 

* From Xisuthrus, and from the time of the Deluge, even to tho time when 
the Medea took Babylon, Polyhistor enumerates eiglity-six kings, and mentions them 
each by name, from the work of Berosus.*’ — Aucher’s Eusebius, p. 11). And ^ain, 
after enumerating the kings of Babylon down to the capture of BAyloii by Cyrus, 
Eusebius writes — As Berosus briefly relates each event concerning the kingdom 
of the Chaldeans, so in the same manner has Polyhistor described it.'* — p. 2X 
Nevertheless, we jnay be certain that Polyhistor w^ giving his own version, not 
that of Berosus, when he enumerates t|^e Persian kings who followed Cyrus ^ 
because the passage does not correspond with the extract given by Josephus, in the 
words of Berosus, concerning the same events, • 

- Aucher’s Euseb. p. 22. 

3 Ibid,»p. 27. 
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together forty-nine years. And this length of reign well accords 
with his state of infirmity, as described by Berosns at the end of bis 
life. Now the forty-ninth year, counted from B.c. 6*25, brings us to 
the year b.c. 578 for the first y^ar of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar; and 
this I believe to be the true date of the commencement of hrs re^gn, 
falling as it does, and as it should do, a few years after the eclipse of 
Thales. 

Blit it may be asked, should we not read twenty-one years with 
Polyhistor and the canon, rather than twenty-nine years with 
Josephus, in contradiction of the canon, as the length of the reign of 
Nabopalassar over the Chaldeans? and may it not be the mere 
invention of Polyhistor, rather than the record of Berosus, that Nabo^ 
palassar reigned at Nineveh ? My answer is, ‘that there is the 
strongest confirmation that Polyhistor has correctly copied Berosus 
in giving a double reign to Nabopalassar, first at Nineveh and tlien 
at Babylon ; and that he has incorrectly curtailed the reign in Baby- 
lon from twenty-nine to twenty-one years, writing tV for tWca, in the 
fact that Demetrius, who was contemporary with Berosus, and wrote 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, more than one hundred years 
before Polyhistor, and who cannot but have seen the work of Berosus, 
one of the valuable contributions to the Alexandrian Library of that 
day, has expressly fixed the year b.c. 578 as that of the first year of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. For he tells that the last captivity 
from Jerusalem, under Nebuchadnezzar, was 338 years and three months 
before the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, or November, b.c. 222 ; which 
leads us to August, b.c. 560, as the date of that captivity ; and as 
this event took place in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, his 
first year, according to Demetrius,^ was b.c. 578. Such, then, is the 
distinct conclusion to be derived from Berosus. 

c The same definite result, a sregards the date of the fall of Nineveh, 
and the rise of the kingdom of Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar, may 
bo derived from a consideration of the words of Herodotus. He tells 
us that Nineveh was finally taken by the Modes twenty-eight years 
after the Assyrian empire had fallen under the dominion of the 
Scythians, and that these twenty-eight years began at the time of the 

^ Demetrius says, in his work concerning the kings of Judea, that she tribes 
of Benjamin and, Levi were not carried into captivity by Senacherim ; but tliat 
from this deportation to the lost from Jerusalem by Nabuchad^osor was a period 
of 128 years aud six months. And th^t from the time when the ten tribes were 
made captive ^rom Samaria to the reign of the fourth Ptolemy (Philopater) was 
573 years (qu. 473) and six months. And from the carr5ing away from Jeru- 
salem, 338 years and three mouths. Philo, however, wrote the kings of Judah 
differently, from Demetrius.**-r-Clemens. Alex., Strom, i. • 
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overthrow of .the last Assyrian king^ and expired after the date of the 
eclipse of Thales. This period of twenty-eight years, therefore^ could not 
have commenced earlier than b.c. 612, which is in the middle of the 
reign of Sardanapalus, according to all accounts : and as it did com- 
me*\ce with the overthrow of the last Assyrian king, it must be 
counted from the last year of Sardanapalus at Nineveh, B.c. 60^. 
Now twenty-eight years, counted from, and inclusive of, that date, 
brings us to the year b.c. 579 for the final destruction of Nineveh, 
which we have already seen, from Berosus, immediately preceded the 
accession. of Nebuchadnezzar to the throne of Babylon, b.c. 578. 

Nothing, it would appear, can be more consistent and precise 
tnan this i:psult of a comparison of the two ancibnt historians. How 
is it, then, that^hh compiler of the canon has arrived at a different 
conclusion ? The difference, no doubt, is of very ancient origin, and 
the cause of it, I think, is to be traced on the face of the document itself. 

There are three copies of the canon extant; two preserved by 
Syncellus, one of which he calls the Ecclesiastical Canon, the other 
the Astronomical Canon ; and a third which has been recovered from 
a work of the astronomer Theon, of the fourth century. The three 
copies are agreed as to the number of years to be counted from the 
reign of Nabonassar to the death of Alexander the Great — viz., 424 
years. They are also agreed as to the date of the first year of Cyrus 
— viz., M. N. 210 = B.c. 538. But they differ from each other in the 
arrangement <}f the intermediate reigns, being three different attempts, 
as I conceive, to adapt the reigns of the kings of Babylon and Persia 
to the well-known era of Nabonassar, which we learn from Syncellus 
was first made use of by the Chaldeans for astronomical purposes, and 
from them adopted by the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. The 
difficulty then, as now, was how to reconcile the chronology of Persia, 
the reign of whose second king, Cambyses, was fixed by an eclipses 
observed at Babylon, as beginning in b.c. 529, with the chronology 
of Babylon, whose last king, Naboiiidus, was conquered by Cyrus, 
the supposed predecessor of Cambyses, about sixty-eight or seventy 
years after the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, — that is to say, about 
the year b.c. 511 or 509.* Abundant evidence of the perplexity of 
chronologers on this point may be found in Josephus and the early 
ecclesiastical writers. The enigma has remained unexplained even 
to the present dpy. 

The Ecclesiastical Canon, which gives thirty-one years to the reign« 
of Cyrus, after th^ fall of Astyages, boldly places the first year of 

* This difference of two years, arises from two years more being given, in some 
of the copi 'B, to the reigns of Evilmerodach and Neriglissitr. 

VOL. XV. , 2 G 
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Canibyses in b.c. 507, in defiance of the eclipse of b.c. 523, in his 
seventh year. This copy of the Canon is altogether the most inac- 
curate of the three. The true date of the fall of Astyages is, however, 
preserved in this copy, viz., b c. 539. And, it is worthy of remark, 
that the last king of Babylon, Nabonidus, is here declared to our 
astonishment to be Asytages himself. Such is the mode adopted in 
the Ecclesiastical Canon of reconciling the conflicting traditions con- 
cerning Babylonian and Persian chronology. 

The Astronomical Canon shifts the eclipse of b.c. 521 from the 
reign of Nabopalassar the father, to Nabokolassar the son, placing 
it also in the seventh instead of the fifth year of that reign : thus 
violating one of the immoveable data of Babylonian chronology, ^ft 
retains, however, the true traditional date of tht: /all of Astyages, 
and also the length of that king’s reign. This was the current copy 
in the hands of mathematicians in the time of Syncellus; and, like 
the Ecclesiastical Canon, assumes the identity of Astyages and Nabo- 
nidiis, the last king of Babylon. The reign of Cambyses is correctly 
fixed in this copy. 

We now come to consider the arrangement of the third copy of 
the canon, which has been adopted by cbronologers for the three last 
centuries, as indubitably correct. This copy places the reigns of 
Nabopalassar and Cambyses in strict conformity with the dates of the 
eclipses in their reigns. It also preserves, like the other two copies, 
the year b.c. 538 as the first year of Cyrus at Babylop. Now there 
is something very remarkable about this date, and here lies the source 
of difference between the Canon and Berosus. Though almost every 
other Babylonian or Persian reign has been considered moveable in 
one or other copy of the canon, no one has dared to tamper with this 
date of the first year of Cyrus. Whether it had been definitively 
fsettled by Eratosthenes, or whatever may have been the authority 
upon which it rested, certain it is, that the Alexandrian chronologers, 
who made use of the era of Nabonassar, considered the year b.c. 538 
for the first of Cyrus as firmly fixed, as if it bad been determined 
by an eclipse recorded in the reigp. I also accept this as a true 
date handed down by tradition ; though not as the date of the 
first of Cyrus in Babylon. Probably, at the time it was fixed by 
ancient chronologers, other data for determining it, than we now 
possess, were accessible. We may, however, with^reat precision, 
determine this epoch from materials now at hand. What, then, was 
the nature bf the tradition ? The tradition clear^ was, as we may 
collect from the two copies of the canon we have already considered, 
that Astyages, king of Media, was deposed in B.c. 539 ; vand that 
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Cyrus took his throne in b.g. 538« This tradition is preserved also 
in the atpocryphal book entitled Bel and the Dragon, a book t)f very 
early date, which begins thus : ^^And king Astyages was gatliercd to 
his fathers, and Cyrus of Persia received his kingdom/’ And then 
proceeds to describe how Cyrus worshipped Bel in Babylon ; showing 
how the writer supposed that Cyrus succeeded Astyages in Babylon. 

I will now briefly show that the year ii.c. 539 is in fact the year in 
which Cyrus deposed Astyages ; and 538 the year in which Cyrus 
began to reign in Media. 

Cyaxares, the father of Astyages, according to Herodotus, reigned 
forty years in Media — his son Astyages thirty.five years — together 
se?Venty-five years. The eclipse of Thales^ n.c. 585, occurred in the 
reign of Cyaxarfls h ho could not have begun to reign, therefore, more 
than forty years above that date, or before n.c. 624. He succeeded 
Pliraortes, who was slain by a king of Nineveh : and in the book of 
Judith, we read of a king of Nineveh (Vulgate copy) who, in his 
tvy^lfth year, slow Arphaxad, king of Media. Nabopalassar, wo have 
seen, was king of Nineveh from n.c. 625 to 606, and his twelfth year 
was B.c. 61 4. Pliraortes, or Arphaxad, therefore, was slain in n.c. 614; 
and Cyaxares began his reign in n.c. 613. Now, counting seventy- 
five years from B.c. 613 inclusive, wo come to the year b.c. 539 for 
the last of Astyages; and Cyrus must have begun to reign in Media 
in B.C. 538. 

The compilers, therefore, of the three copies of the canon have 
each of them adopted the traditional date of the first year of Cyrus 
in Media as the date of his conquest of Babylon, and Polyhistor 
himself would appear to be the originator of this error. 

Having thus succeeded in pushing up the last year of Nabouidus 
from B.c. 511, to B.c. 539, that is, twenty-eight years, the compiler 
of the third copy, while carefully adhering to all astronomical data, 
was compelled, in some way, also to raise the years of the four pre- 
decessors of Nabonidus loathe same extent. Tlifs.he has eflected, not 
without apparent authority. For, availing himself of the doubtful 
reading before referred to, which assigns twenty-one years only to 
the reign of Nabopolassar, ho has added one year to tho twenty which 
he reigned in Nineveh ; and ignoring altogether the twenty-nine years 
of subsequent reign in Bahyjon, he thus extracts the same number of 
twenty-eight years (the length of Scythian interregnum) which im- 
mediately prcceSe the accession of Nebuchadnezzar, placing the first 
year of that king’s reign in b.c. 604, long before the eclipse of b.c. * 
585, which is quite inadmissible. « 

This, ^then, I believe to bo the history of the oo>iipilation of the 

2 G 
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three copies of this celebrated canon, by which the world has been 
imposed upon for the lost throe centuries ; concerning which, Calvisius 
has declared, that it is “ omni auro pretiosior ; Dr. Prideaux, that it 
is not to be receded from for the authority of any other human 
writing ; and on the authority of which, Niebuhr has declared, that 
the date of the conquest of Babylon, Olymp. 60. 1 = B.c. 538, is as 
fijpmly established as the dates of the capture of Moscow or Paris.' 

On the other hand, I affirm, without fear of confutation, that the^ 
year b c. 538 is the date of the conquest of Astyages, and not of the 
conquest of Babylon ; and that the conquest of Nabonidus by Cyrus, 
must have taken place somewhere about the year b.c. 511. This was 
a tradition still current in the time of Clemens Alexandrinus, wlio 
states that some in his days placed the overtlir^w*of Ba'bylon, 186 
years before the death of Alexander, that is, in b.c. 323 + 186 = b.c. 
509. And Orosius, in the fifth century, still continued to argue em- 
phatically for the «ame date, stating that '' Babylon for the last time 
was overthrown by King Cyrus, at the time when Rome, for the fi»*8t 
time, was freed from the tyranny of the Tarquins,” (that is, in b.c. 509 
or 510.) “The one for the first time was then subjected to the 
dominion of strangers, when the other for the first time spurned the 
pride of her native rulers. The one, at that time expiring, laid aside 
the inheritance ] the other, at the same time, in the prime of youth, 
began to recognise herself as heir. Then fell the empire of the East. 
Then arose the empire of the West.’*® 

I will DOW advert to a difficulty, which might for^a moment be 
raised in opposition to what has been advanced, and apparently on the 
authority of Berosus himself. At the close of the extract from Poly- 
histor, found in the Armenian copy of Euse*biu8,® from which we have 
recovered the important fact, that Nabopolassar, according to Berosus, 
was the king called Sardaiiapalus, who reigned at Nineveh ; Eusebius 
writes: “ After him, [Nebuchadnezzar] ” sa^s Polyhistor, “ Neglissar 
reigned over the Clmhleans four years ; ^d after him Nabonedus 
seventeen years. In whose reign, Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, led an 
array into the territory of Babylon. Nabonedus went out against 
him, and being conquered, fled. Cyrus then reigned nine years in 
Babylon^ and died in battle on the plains of Daas. After him, Cam- 
bvses reigned eight years. Then Darius, Jjhirty-six years. After him, 
Xerxes, and the other Persian kings.” 

Now, if these are the words of Berosus, copied byl^olyhistor, they 
are in strict conformity with the arrangement of the canon : and 

' ^ Lectures on Aut. Hist., vo). i, pp. 9), 92. 

* P. OrosUis contra Paganos, 1. iL c. 2 ; p. 74. ^ Auclier, p. 22. 
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Berosus himself, as Dodwell * argues, may indeed have been the author 
of the canon. They are not, however, the words of Berosus, but 
merely express the mode in which Folyhistor solved the chronological 
difficulty of reconciling Babylonian and Persian history. What Bero- 
siis ^rote concerning the successors of Nebuchadnezzar, down to the 
time of Cyrus, is copied verbatim and at length by Josephus. In that 
passage, mention is made of a king not here referred to by Folyhistor, 
and there is no mention of Cyrus having reigned nine years in Babylon. 
If Berosus had so written, it is inconceivable that Josephus, with that 
author in hia hands, should have rejected such an authority, and have 
assigned thirty years to his reign in Babylon before the accession of 
C^byses. ^ ' 

That the words, however, are those of Folyhistor, and not of Bero- 
sus, is placed beyond all doubt, by reference to a passage extracted by 
Eusebius from Abydenus, which is in such close conformity with the 
words of Berosus given by Josephus, that we cannot but conclude that 
Abydenus and Berosus copied from the same source. So far, however, 
from supporting the view of Folyhistor, that Nabonidus was deposed 
by Cyrus nine years before the reign of Cambyses, that is, in b.c. 539, 
the passage from Abydenus declares the fact which I have already 
deduced from the fragments of Berosus, viz., that Nabonidus was de- 
posed by Cyrus during the reign of Darius Hystaspos. The passage 
runs thus, speaking of Nebuchadnezzar : who after reigning in great 
majesty, suddenly disappeared, being withdrawn from sight. His son, 
Amilmarodach, then reigned, who was slain by his son-in-law Neglis- 
sar, leaving an only son Labosorach, who came to an unhappy end by 
violence. Naboncdock was then raised to the throne, to whom it in 
no way belonged of right. * Cyrus, when he conquered Babylon, gave 
this king the province of Carmania. Darius, however, drove him some 
Utile distance away from that region,^' * 

Here, then, is a most ancient Chaldean authority to the fact, that 
Nabonidus was conquered by Cyrus at Babylon,* during the roign of 
Darius in Persia. And there is still one higher testimony than any 
which 1 have yet referred to, to the same fact, viz., that of one who 
was a ruler both under the empire of Babylon and the empire of 
Persia, who tells ns, that he prospered in the reign of Darius, and in 
the reign of Cyrus the Persia^,” ^ from whom we collect, that the third 
year of Cyrus over the empire of Babylon, was subsequent to the 
accession of Darras, called the Mediap , the prince of the kingdom 
of Persia." * Berosus also states, according to Clemens Altxandrinus,^ 
that in ‘Hhe twelAh (eleventh) year of Zedekiah, king of Judah, 

^ Disscirtationes CyprianiceB. Appendix. ^ Aucher's Euaeb. p. 30* 

3 Daniel, yi. 28. ^ Ibid. x. 13, and xi. 1. ^ Clem. Aie^, Strom, i. 
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Nebuchodonosor made war upon the Jews and Phcenicians, seventy 
years before the reign of the Persians.” These seventy years from 
thence can only end in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 

Such, then, were the chronological difficulties in reconciling Baby- 
lonian and Persian history, and such the various modes of solving 
them, in the days of the compilers of the various copies of the Baby- 
lonian Canon. The same difficulties yet remain unsolved, and are 
further aggravated by the precision with which modern astronomers 
have determined the actual date of the eclipse, which, according to 
Herodotus, terminated the Lydo-Median war, and which fixes, there- 
fore, the time of the other events which are connected with that event. 
The mode of escape from the dilemma now usually adopted, and which 
indeed has received the sanction of Niebuhr, is, to*8<ft aside the autlio- 
tity of Herodotus at this point, and to declare that he has erred in 
connecting the eclipse of n.c. 585 with the war referred to, though 
this is one of the most distinct and circumstantial pieces of history 
contained in his work. The effect of this mode of dealing with ^the 
subject is, indeed, to preserve the true date of the reign of Cambyses ; 
but at how great a sacrifice ! For a chronological arrangement is thus 
produced confessedly at variance both with Herodotus and Ctesias, 
which treats the work of Xenophon as romance, and which is in direct 
contradiction of the contemporary history of the book of Daniel. 

The enigma, as yet, remains unsolved. I will now briefly refer 
to a solution of it, which appears to me capable of clearing up the 
difficulties, and upon which I propose to myself the honour of address- 
ing this Society on some future occasion. 

It is obvious that Herodotus has fallen into error somewhere in his 
chronology. Considering, however, how careful and scrupulous he is 
in collecting and recording facts, it is too much to charge him with so 
circumstantial an error as that imputed to him, concerning the sudden 
darkness which led to tlie termination of tho war between Cyaxares 
and Alyattes. His error is one which any foreigner might fall into, 
even in the present day. He has incidentally mentioned two princes 
bearing the title Cambyses, each of them son of Cyrus ; and he begins 
his third book with the history of Cambyses, son of Cyrus and Cas- 
sandane, with every appearance of having some historical document 
before him concerning that king. Now, my hypothesis is, that the 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, here described is the father, not the son, of the 
Cyrus who conquered Babylon. He began to reign in the year b.c. 
529, as collected from the Canon. Babylon was not taken, however, 
before this Cambyses came to the throne, but during his reign in Per- 
sia, which fact is attested to by Xenophon. Cyrus also, tlj,e father of 
this Cambyses. who conquered Crmsus, was not the grandson of Asty- 
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ages, but his son-in-law, as Ctesias declares, in direct contradiction of 
Herodotus ; and though he may have carried on war against the king 
of Babylon, as Justin and Herodotus relate, the capture of the city of 
Babylon, which really was effected by the grandson of Astyages, is 
not attributed to this Cyrus, cither by Justin or Ctesias. On this 
hypothesis, the several histories of Cyrus, both sacred and profane, 
may be reconciled, and also brought into harmony with astronomical 
data. I will not dwell further upon this hypothesis, but now proceed 
to show how, if wo accept the solar eclipse of b.c. 689 as connected 
with the third year of the reign of Sennacherib, and the solar eclipse 
of B.c. 585 as connected with events which preceded the fall of Nine- 
veli, we sh^ll be compelled to lower the position of the five last kings 
of Babylon mentlbued by Borosus, thus : — 


N abuchodonosor 

. . 43 years, beginning in 

B.C. 578 

Ilverodam 

.. 2 

535 

Ncriglissaar 

. . 4 . . . . 

533 

Laborosoarchod 

• • 0 9 months 

529 

Naboriidus 

. . 17 

528 


Though the lunar eclipses, upon which the Canon of Ptolemy is 
founded, have always been capable of verification by astronomers 
without difficulty, it is only recently that the means of calculating 
ancient solar eclipses has become sufficiently accurate to admit of their 
application to chronology with any degree of certainty. For the first 
time, therefore, the Canon of Ptolemy is capable of being submitted 
to this stringent test of its accuracy. 

I propose to apply the test, by first ascertaining the exact number 
of years which elapsed between the third year of Sennacherib, and the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar, according to history ; and then, by count- 
ing the number of years so ascertained from the eclipse of b.c. 689, to 
determine the true position of Nebuchadnezzar in the Babylonian Canon. 

Fortunately, we have three independent modes of determining the 
exact interval between these reigns. 

1st, Demetrius, in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, makes the in- 
terval 110 years.^ 

2nd, The Chaldean historians, according to Eusebius, counted 
eighty-eight years from Sennacherib to Nebuchodonosor ; and to pro- 
duce any consistency in the passage of Eusebius referred to, these 
eighty-eight years must be counted from the end of the reign of Sen- 
nacherib. Addingjg therefore, the twenty-two last years of Sennache- 
rib, to the eighty-eight, we obtain the same number, 110 years. 

• ' See Note, p. 422. 
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3rd, Manotho, in the reign of Philadelphus, has given us the length 
of the period from the first year of Taroos, or Tirhakah> in Egypt^ to 


the death of Neoho II, thus : — 

Tarcos . . • . 18 

Stophinates . . 7 

Nechepsos . . 6 

Neoho 1. . . 8 

Psammetichus . . 54 

Necho II. . . 16 ‘ 


109 

Now, the last year of Necho 11. was concurrent with the fin..t 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, and the first year of Tq^oos was soon after 
the third of Sennacherib. For we are told that Pharaoh Necho was 
to be given '' into the hands of those that zougJit his life, and into the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar;*’ ^ and also that he was smitten at Carohe- 
raish, by Nebuchadnezzar, in the first year of the latter king’s reigp.^ 
We know also from Berosus that he was in Egypt when his father 
died, and when he was recalled to Babylon to take the throne. He 
must have followed Necho, therefore, into Egypt, after his defeat at 
Carchemish, and then have slain him. 

Sethos was on the throne of Egypt when Tirhakah came out of 
Ethiopia to assist him, in the third year of Sennacherib, and it is reason- 
able to assume that soon after that period Sethos was superseded by 
Tirhakah. So that we obtain about the same interval from Egyptian 
sources, that we have obtained from Chaldean and Jewish authority, 
viz., 110 years. 

Now, 110 years, counted from the end of the year n.c. 689, brings 
us to the year b.g. 578 for the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, which is 
wrongly placed therefore in the Canon, in b.c. 604. 

‘ This triple testimony of Demetrius, Chaldean, and Egyptian au- 
thorities, to the length of interval betw^n the third of Sennacherib 
and first of Nebuchadnezzar, is very strong ; and if either the begin- 
ning of the period in b.c. 689, or the ending in b.c. 578, has been 
sufficiently determined by reference to astronomical data, the result 
we havo arrived at must be correct. If both these dates, however, 
may be considered as established on the unerring basis of two solar 
eclipses, the conclusion is irresistible, and the Canon of Ptolemy must 
bo rectified, by lowering the date of the five last kin^s of Babylon as 
“proposed. ^ 

^ Corrected from 6 to 16. 

^ Compare xlvi. 2, with xxv. 1. 


" Jerem. xl. vL 25, 26. 
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ADDENDA TO THE PAPER AT THE BEGINNING OP 
THE VOLUME, ON THE SCYTHIC VERSION OP THE 
BEHISTUN INSCRIPTION. 

In p^o 99 of this volume, in the remarks upon a passage recording 
the death of Bardes, the brother of Cambyses, 1 stated that we have 
at the beginning of line 23 only a few characters as the representatives 
of nearly two linos in the Persian original. There was obviously 
something wanting, and the word yufri^ left incomplete at the end of 
line 22, ought to have aided in suggesting the omission of a line in 
my copy; but I had confi4^nce in the f^antograph, and made no 
further inTestigatiop, taking it for granted that all was right. 1 
have since been informed, however, by Colonel Rawlinson, who made 
his copy from the rock itself, that I have left out a line; and a 
reference to the cast shows that this is. the case. The omission arose 
from the crumpled state of the paper impression, which had been 
fof^ed upon that very line, so as to obliterate every trace of a 
character, coupled with the fact that the instrument was shifted, and 
a new commencement made upon the same spot. The line is much 
injured, and these are the only characters preserved by Colonel 
Rawlinson : — 




vi 


yu • ta ko 


vas 


mar ri s 


T 5^- Errr -rr.< -m< 

kan pu chi ya yu far ri 

This is hardly more than half a line, but the equivalents for the 
words mother and brother are unknown, and it cannot bo completed. 
From yufri, at the end of lino 22, down to marris in the omitted line, 
the clause must be He held the kingdom here before me.’* Kan- 
pvdiiya yufri must be the commencement of the sentence Cambyses 
had a brother named Bardes, of the same father and mother with 
Cambyses.” The hardly visible probably represents “mother.” 

See page 161. In line 23 (which should have been the 24th), the 
word preceding Cambyses, of which the last letter is the only one 
quite positive, may be ^ ‘‘ afterwards.” 

An errot o( reading has been communicated by my friend 
Westergaard. The initial of the name Artabardes, the only character 
visible, is given correctly on the plate and properly transcribed; 
but is afterwards written by inadvertence. I notice this 
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more especially, because it bears on the theory of the consonantal and 
vocalic harmony of the language, which Westergaard is carrying out. 
Ho has also furnished me with several valuable improvements to the 
alphabet, which 1 hope he will shortly publish. I have just received 
from Bonn a critique by Dr. M. Haug, printed in the ‘^Gelphrte 
Anzeigen” of Gottingen, in which, among other acceptable emendations, 
I find a notice of my erroneous reading of tty tSfj appint. 

Dr. Haug makes this a pronoun of the third person plural, and I 
agree fully with the correction. 

At the close of the 12th volume of the Journal, among some Notes 
by Colonel Rawlinson “On the Persian Inscription of Behistun^” 
three short Inscriptions are given, from the tomb of Darius at Naks^- 
i'Rustam, which were copied by Mr. Tasker. Tho'Scythic versions 
of two of these inscriptions I can read but partially, not being able 
always to diA’^ide the wedges into distinct letters. I give them here 
as in the copies of Mr. Tasker. The first of these, which is translated 
“ Gobryas the Patischorian, bow-bearer of King Darius,” is written, 
as nearly as can be represented, in this way — 


y>K-Ma[*=H'=»=<ncTi> »n!<«=<TfyE-m<NirET 

All J can read of this 1 would transcribe into the Behistun alphabet 
in the following manner: 

T -£-< -T m t'et *=! -1*= -m< 

T 3'TT >m< KIT < t<rf T Tn'= -ft 

“ Gauparva, Battisvarris, Tariyavaus Kona,” &c. What follows 
may be baynru .... tatavar;” but the words are unknown to me: 
the first may render the *By of the Babylonian version. 

The reading instead of ^^^jy ^yyy^ name of Darius 

is probably an error of the copy. 

The next inscription may be translated “Aspachana, the chamber- 
lain, keeper of the arrows of King Darius.” The woiJ in the Persian 
'which I haye rendered “chamberlain,” or “keeper of the clothes,” is 
^yE ^ ^y wotroham; it was inadvertently omitted in the 
printed copy^ The Scythic version follows; — 
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TlB=IMHT»^TIIfe 1 tWin 61 «= e-TMS-lHfl 

i&:^it=M'fi«=irTn<E<n 

Of this I read less than of the preceding. T re ^r ?r -t] 
(Ashazana) is the first word, no doubt, a wedge being omitted in tbe 
second chamcter; the imperfect word beginning must bo 

Darius ; and the last is ^yy>- ►■yyy^ (marns). ah the rest 

is unintelligible to mo. 

^ The next Inscription, These are the ,Machiya,” is made in the 
Scythic ^-^rsion , Machcbiya ra." 

Every letter is distinct, and nothing requires to be added to what is given 
by Col. Rawlinson in p. xxi. of bis Notes. The character read mack 
is made ^^y^y; I ^ave made it >-y^y .in my alphabet, as it appeared 
to^e in lines 53 and 65 of the 2nd column of the Behistun Inscription, 
and as Westergaard reads it with some hesitation; on a closer exami- 
nation of the paper cast, I find that the character is unmistakeably 
>-y^y, as given in the plate. 


19^A July^ 1855. 


E. N. 
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Jones, 297 
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388 


Zab, Biver, pusaed by the Greeks, 
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of, 245 
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THE FOLLOWING REPORT OF TUB COUNCIL 

WAS READ BY R. C’LARKE, ESQ., HONORARY SECRETARY 

The Council have the satiufuction of commencing tlieir Report on 
tlie transactions of tlie past year, witli stating that the rule which 
relieves new ineinbers from the payment of an admission fee, and the 
substitution of evening lectures for six of the ordinaiy morning 
meetings, coi^tinue to influence favorably tlie admission of new members, 
the number of whom, in the post twelve months, was 32, consisting of 
24 resident, and eight non-resident members.* Two members only liave 
retired, + whereas the average, during the preceding ten years, gives an 
annual decrease of six by retirement. Three Members J have been 

* Charles Alison^ Esq.; John Henry Astell, Esq., M.P.; Councillor A. Auer; 
'Rev. Dr. J- Arnold; Alexander Burn, Esq.; Col. M, B.agnold; Rev. John ^ 
Baker, M.A.; George Campbell, Esq.; R. W. Crawford, Esq.; John Cupper, 
Esq.; Rev. Jonathan Cape; William Dent. Esq.; Rev. Percival Frost; 
Professor GoldstUcker; Thomas Holroyd, Esq.; Major II. Huddleston; Arthur 
B. Hill, Esq.; Thomas W. Henderson, Esq.; Thomas Henry, Esq.; Rev, W, 
Keane, M.A.; Dr. R. G. Latham; Lieut. E. G. Langmorc; Kenneth R. H. 
Mackenzie, Esq,; William F. Parker, Esq.; Sir Thomas Erskine Perry; S. E. 
Rolland, Esq.; Col. Hugh Rose; Sir Henry Roper; James H. Skene, Esq.; 
Hon. F. Walpole, R.N.; William Parker Hammond, Esq.; Robert Wilkinson, 
Esq. 

t Col. Thomv Wood; John Lawford, Esq. 

t Major T. S. Burt; Capt. Granville Wk, R.N.; Thomas Bacon, Esq. 
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struck off under the Rules which direct that mode of removing the 
names of persons, who, after diligent inquiry and long delay, cannot be 
lieard of, and have not ])aid tlieir Annual Subscriptions. Tlie number 
of deaths has been, of Resident and Non-Resident Members, 14 ;* and 
of Foreign and Corresponding Members, 3. The actual net increase in 
the number of Members of tlie Society is 10. 

’J'his Society, whiidi has particijiated in the national feeling at the 
irreparable loss sustained by the death of our great commander and wise 
counsellor, laments, in that mournful event, the removal from its list of 
Members of the illustrious name of the Dl’ke of Weltjnotox, one of its 
earliest associates. 'J’lie praise of his mighty deeds belongs to othey 
records than those of a literary Society, and is chronicled v\ history, 
and in the hearts of a grateful nation. It wil'i hot, however, be 
forgotlen, that the first dawn of his victorious career opened on the 
jdaiiis of India ; and that the genius there displayed gave promise of 
future greatness, which the glorious events of his protracted life more 
than realised. 

4 

In the number of those whom tlic Society has lost by death, the 
names of Erskiiie, Atkinson, Lee, and Buniouf stand conspicuous, aii<l 
the following brief notice of their labours will not be unacceptable to the 
meeting. 

Mr. Ehskine ^^as horn in Edinburgh, on the 8th of November, 
1773; and passed the first portion of his life, from birth to manhood, in 
that city, receiving Ifis education from the High School and the Uni- 
versit}", in which ho acquired scholai'ship of the highest order, and 
knowledge of the most varied and valuable description, especially in the 
de])artmcnts of law, political and social economy, history and anti- 
quities. These pursuits lie continued to cultivate with unabated ardour, 
during the leisure afforded him by his professional attendance on the 
office of a Writer to the Signet, being destined for the legal profession. 
The latter years of his academic, and the earlier ones of his professional 
career, coinpreliend a period, remarkable in the annals of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, for students, who afterwards became eminent as 
scholars, ])oets, critics, lawyers, and statesmen, including the names of 
Grahamc, Campbell, liroiighain, Horner, Leyden, Brown, and others, 
with whom Mr. Erskiiie associated at this time on the most intimate 

* Jnmes Atkinson, Esq.; John Brady, Esq.; Lieut. -Col. J. Caul- 
feild, C.B., M.P.; Major-General T. Colbj', IMl.S. ; William Eiskine, Esq.; 
James Ewing, Esq.; Henry Hervey, Esq., E.K.S. ; Rev. Dr. Samuel Lee; 
Thomas Pell Platt, Esq.; G. R. Porter, E>q.; James Ruddall fodd, Esq.; John 
Trotter, E>q.; Francis Warden, Esq., the Duke of Wellington. 
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and friendly footing, and with whom he maintained a cordial iiitercoui-se 
through many succeeding years. 

After an interval of prohationaiy study, ]\Ir. Erskiue engaged in 
professional practice ; hut finding it not altogether congenial to his 
triites, he was disposed to direct his attention to other pursuits, when 
he was invited hy Sir James Mackintosh, who had heeii a|)pointc(l 
Recorder of Bombay, to accompany him to India, as liis secretary. 
With this invitation he gladly eomplied ; ami left England for Bomluiy, 
in the heginniiig of 1804. Of the satislaction which the ap])ointnient 
afforded to Sir James, and the estimation in wljieh he held his secretary. 
Sir James has left his recorded testiniony. “It was my good foitnne,** 

* he ol)serves, “ to bring out with me a young Seoteh gentleman, \n1io is 
one of the nu.it ^iiiiiahle, ingenious, and accurately informed men in 
the world.” A connexion between individuals of such a stanij) could 
not fail to ri|)eii speedily into friendship ; and it was Kn))stM[iient]y still 
more closely ccmenletl, Mr. Er&kine becoming Sir James’s son-iiulaw 
in 1800. 

• Tluis recommended hy his own merits, and ])y the iidluencc of 

Sir James, an opportunity was soon found of placing him in an imle- 
peiulent position, in which his abilities iniglit have full exercise; and 
he was appointed one of the magistrates of Bomtay. In lli^O he was 
nominated hy Sir W. D. J<>ans, Master in Etpiity. Of the manner in 
which he discliargecl these public duties, we liave the senliments of the 
most competent judges, in the address presented to him on his departure 
in 1823, hv tlie great body of the European Society, in ^\hicll they 
state: in fuhlic life we have o])served you perform the arduous duties 

of various important situations witli the most coiieilialory jiddn'ss, the 
greatest ability, the strictest integrity, and the most ])eiievolent, hut 
impartial justice.” Similar testimony was borne, on the same occasion, 
to the merits of Mr. Erskine’s private character, as distinguished hy 
the most engaging urbanity, the corrcctcst fe< Jlngs of a gentleman, the 
nicest principles of honour, and the loftiest sc]) ti men Is of <lisintercsted- 
iiess, — a character which the whole tenor of his su])sefjucnt life 
continued to deserve. 

Mr. Krskine (|uitled India, with greatly impaired health, in 1823 ; 
and returned home hy the way of China. After a residence of three 
years in Edinburgh, lie repaired to Baris, where he lived for a similar 
term, lie then returned to Scotland, and continued to reside there the 
rest of his life, with an interval of four years, from 1844 to 1848, passed 
at Bonn. He died in Edinburgh on the 20th May, 1852, in the 70th 
year of his a^e. 

Tlie novelty and interest of the objects around Iiim on his arrival in 
India, naturally awakened, in a mind constituted likes that of Mn 
• /;9 
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Erskinc, an eager desire to he qualified accurately to understand their 
history and character. For tliis purpose he engaged zealously in the 
cultivation of Oriental literature, particularly Persian, in which he very 
soon ranked witli the most distinguished students, and to which he 
devoted the greater portion of his future leisure, with a success propor- 
tioned to his assiduity and talents. The same interest which he took 
personally in Oidental study, extended itself to the promotion of its cul- 
tivation hy othci-s ; and in the year of his arrival in Bombay, he actively 
seconded the arrangements instituted hy Sir James Mackintosh for the 
formation of the Literary Society of Bombay. Mr. Erskine, in the 
first instance, consented to undertake the office of Secretary ; in wliich 
capacity he contributed most effectively to the credit and pros^icrity of' 
the society. lie subsequently held the station of <VK;e-Presidcnt for 
some years before he quitted India, on which occasion the Society 
acknowledged his unremitting and judicious exertions as Secretary ; liis 
valuable contviliutions to its Transactions; and the readiness with 
which that assistance and advice, which his intimate acquaintance with 
Classical, Modern, and Oriental literature, his sound judgment, and* 
correct and cultivated taste Lad eiiahled him to give to others, was always 
afforded. 

The contributions of Mr. Erskine to the early volumes of the Trans- 
actions of the Literary Society of Bombay, are amongst the most 
valuable of their contents : they are five in number. In the first, 
“ OhseiTations on two Sepulchral Urns found at Bashir,*^ the author 
showed from early Greek writers, that the ancient Persians did not 
ahandon their dead on their sepulchral towers, but interrefl their hones, 
alter they had been blanched and purified hy the exposure of the corpse 
to the air. The next paper, An Account of the Cave Temples of 
Elephanta,” is remarkable for its refined taste, as well as its extensive 
and accurate knowledge of Indian antiquities and mythology. In liis 
next paper, “ On the Sacred Books and Religion of the Pansis,” he 
, elucidated the ancient history of the people, and tlieir litemture, from 
original as well as classical authority, and furnished authentic accounts 
of the existing tenets of the Parsis. Mr. Erskine, in this paper, was 
inclined to adopt the opinion of Sir William Jones, and Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, of the Indian origin of the Zend language ; but the philolo- 
gical labours of later writers induced him to change his views in this 
respect, as wc learn fi-om the Rev. Dr. Wilson’s memorial of his literary 
researches, read to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
At the same time, ns Dr. Wilson remarks, one of liis most important 
theses on the Zend language — that it is not the jiarent of modem Per- 
, sian,— may now be easily established, the Zend, in its two dialects, 
having been *che language of Sogdia and Bactria, the |iterary fragments 
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of which are older than the time of tlie Achmmcnides, and different from, 
although allied to, the language of the Inscriptions at Bisitun. 

In his foui’th dissertation, which displays critical acumen of the higiiest 
oi-der, and extensive conversaney with l*tMsiaii liteniture, Mr. Erskino 
dRiposes, beyond further controversy, of the authenticity and value of 
the two celebrated fabrications, — the Desatir and Dahistan. 

Mr. Erskine’s last communication was “ Observations on the Remains 
of the Buddhists in India,” in which all that was known at the time 
w-fis collected in a clear and elegant manner ; ajid the cjiicHtions of chief 
interest were discussed with tliat comprehensiveness of inquiry, and 
deliberate exactness, which were especially Characteristic of all his 
compositions. 

BesitTes thes<^ contributions to the pages of the “Transactions,” Mr. 
Erskine devoted a portion of his time to completing the translation of 
the “ Autobiogi-aphical Memoirs of the Emperor Baber,” from the 
Jaghatai I’urki, in which they were originally written. The transla- 
tion was commenced by Dr. Leyden, hut he liad made hut little progress 
in it at tlie time of his death in IH] 1 ; and the history of India, and of 
mankind, would have wanted one of its most interesting and important 
illustrations, had the MS. remained in the state in which it had been left. 
A regard for the fair fame of liis early friend, as well as a conviction of 
the intrinsic value of the work, induced Mr. Erskine to acquire tho 
language of the original, and to complete the translation, which was 
finished and sent liomc in 1817, hut its publication was delayed until 
1826, by which an ojq)oi-tunity was given to Mr. Erskine of revising his 
work, and eonducting it himself through the prc'ss. 'Mic translation was 
preceded by a coj)ious and learned dissertation on tlie liistory and geo- 
grajdiy of the countries in wliich the descendants of Jangez Klinn and 
'J'iniur flourished ; and by various notes and su])plenientary additions of 
tlie greatest historical and topographical value, presenting a body of 
information almost entirely new to European research. The publication 
wasreview'od most favorably in the “Edinburgh Review” by the late 
Lord Jeffrey, and the review is rcpublislied in his Essays. A more conf*- 
petent, thougli not a more eloquent critic, \vas, how ever, found in tho 
celebrated Sylvestre De Sacy, to whose gieat Oriental knowledge the 
subject was familiar, and wlio has made the life of Baber the subject of 
two highly commendatory and analytical memoirs in the “ Journal dcs 
Savans,” for May and J une, 1821). 

After the publication of the Memoirs, Mr. Erskine confined his con- 
tributions to Oriental literature to a few articles in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” chiefly in connexion with Indian travels, and the latter portion 
of the life of Lord Clive, which Sir John Malcolm’s death had left 
unfinished. He was not, however,^eBs diligent ly occupiei^; and althou^ 
much interrupted by applications for literary information and assistance, 
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—constituting' a serious dcinaiul upon his time, but which he was always 
ready to altord, he pursued the courses of investigations ^^hich the 
Memoirs of Baber had recommended, — the history of the Uzbek 
primes, and particularly that of the sovereigns of Hindustan descended 
from Timur. On the former subject, Mr. lirskiue’s Son possesses souse 
important documents, prepared by his fatlicr. On the latter, there have 
been left the reigns of Bal)er, and of his son, llumayun, in a shite fit 
for ])ul)lication ; all wJiich, therefore, it is to be lioped, will be printed, 
as forming an invaluable addition to our materials for the authentic 
illustration of the liistory of India, and for an accurate appreciation of 
tlic foundations of tlie system of Indian administration which have 
served as the ground-work of our own. 

% 

Mr. Jamks Atkinson was horn in the county of Durham, on tlie 9th 
of Marcli, 1790. After passing through tlie usual course of preparatory 
training, he entered ujion the study of the medical profession, which he 
pursued, first in Kdinhiirgh, and finally in London ; cultivating, at the 
same time, those natural talents for literature and art whicli distinguislied 
bill! throughout the whole of Ids subsequent career. An early proof of 
his literary propcuisities was affonled hy liis publication of a })oetical 
romance, entitled “ Uodolpho,” whicli was printed at Edinburgh in 1001, 
and was favorably noticed hy contemporary criticism. His first intro- 
duction to India was as a medical officer oft hoard an Jndiainan ; hut in 
1005 he was appointed an assistant-surgeon on tlie Bengal Establislinient. 
Sliorlly after his arrival in India, lie wtis placed in medical charge of the 
civil station of IJackcrguiij, where he remained till the beginning of 
1013. As his professional duties left him sufficient leisure, lie devoted it 
to the successful study of the Orieiilfil languages, especially of Persian. 
His taste for the fine arts also received afresh impetus from his intimacy 
w’ith Sir CliarlcsDoylcy, w ho was collector of Dacca from 100ij||^to 1012, 
and who is w’cll knowui as an amateur artist of extraordinary talent, and 
with Mr. Chinneiy, who W'as, during ])art of the time, resident also at 
bacca, and wdiose high professional abilities are acknowdedged in this 
country by his brethren. The vicinity of Backergunj to Dacca admitted 
of easy intercourse ; and the similarity of tastes, and, in some respects, 
of humours, begot a friendship between these three gentlemen which* 
lasted during the rest of their lives. 

Tlie literary and ai^istic merits of Mr. Atkinson having attracted the 
favorable notice of the Governor-General, Lord Minto, whose symjiathies 
luid been early enlisted, as the friend of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke, 
ill intellectual piu-siiits, and wlio w’as ever ready to give them friendly 
encouragement, his lordship availed himself of a favorable opportunity 
dt bringing Mf. Atkinson to Calcutta, by appointing him assistant to the 
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^ Assjiy Master in tlie Calcutta Mint, in which office he remained till 1821J, 
with a brief interval in 181 R, duriii" which' he officiated as Assistant 
Persian Professor in the Collep^e of Port VV'^illiam ; and with the inter- 
mission of a visit to England in I82l>~7. This ajipointnieiit he held, in 
coiflunction with that of Superintendent of the Govcniincnt Gazette,” 
to wliich he was appointed early in 1817 ; and althou^^h the official con- 
nection of the Government with the press was discontinued in 1828, yet 
the success with which it had hcen coiulucted under Mr. Atkiuson's 
supcrintendoncc induced the pro])rietors, the Governors of tlie Orphan 
School, to conclude an arranp^ement Avith him, hy , which, for a stipulated 
annual payment of considerahle amount, the “ Gazette ” and the “ Press” 
•were left to his sole iiianaftcmeiit. They contiuiu'd to jirosper whilst he 
remained in ch^r|je, the Gazette” heinp^ made the vehicle of much 
new and valuahle topojrrap Ideal and statistical iiiformatiou with respect 
to countries on the frontiers of India previously little known, whicli 
rendered it an authority even with continental p^eop^raphers. 

In 1828, Mr. Atkinson paid a second visit to Eiip;land, and took that 
•opportunity of making himself acquainted with tlie progress of surgical 
and medical science in the schools of botli London and l^iris. On his 
return to India in 1888, he resumed his professional career, being attached 
as surgeon to the 5.5th Regiment, N.T. 

In 1838, lie was appointed Superintending Siirg(*on of the Army of 
the Indus, and accompanied it on its inarch from Shikar[>ore to Kalail. 
Shortly after tlic surrender of Dost Mahommed he was relieved, in the 
course of duty, of the medical cliarge of the I’orce, and returned to 
Bengal in lail, — thus fortunately escaping the fate \Ahich was reserved 
for so many of his hrave companions in arms. In 184.5 he was appointed 
a meiiiher of the Medical Board, from which he retiied in 1847, after a 
service of forty-two years, lie died of an attack of apoplexy, on the 
7th of August, 1852. 

As soon as lie was iff a situation to liring his literary pursuits 
to maturity, Mr. Atkinson entered zealously upon the task ; and in 
little more tlian a year after his residence in Calcutta, puhlislied his* 
poetical version of an extensive and interesting ejiisode of the Shah 
Namah,” tjie adventures of Sohrab, the son of Rustam, illustrating the 
Persian author by analogous passages from the starnlard j)oets of the 
West, which exhibited a most extensive familiarity with the best 
writei-s, not only in English, but in Italian and the classical languages, 
— a range of scholai'ship the more remarkable, as it must liuvc been, in 
a great measure, self-acquired. The Persian text was also edited by 
him and printed . His next publication was a poetical tale called the 
“ Aubid,” Jute wliich was printed in 1818, and about the same time he 
edited the popular Persian story of Halim I'aee,” for ^le use of till 
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junior students of the college. This was followed in 1823 by the 
translation of Ricciarda,” a tragedy, by Ugo Foscolo. In the same 
year appeared the first volume of a work, partly original, partly compiled 
by Mr. Atkinson, in conjunction with Mr. Wilson, the “ Calcutta 
Annual Register,” intended to furnish a coteinporaneous record*^ of 
passing events in our Indian Empire. This volume embraced the 
occurrences of 1821, and a second volume those of 1822 ; but there the 
work ceased for want of sufficient encouragement. In the miscellaneous 
portion of the first volume is a poetical monody, by Mr. Atkinson, 
on the death of the Earl of Minto, an affectionate tribute to the 
memory of his first patron, written in 1814. The second contains 
copious extracts from a volume of poems published by him in 1824,' 
containing, “ The City of Palaces,” the story of “ Mohammed,'’ 
and of “ Howna Khan,” written in the same metre, and in that mixed 
strain of humour, sarcasm, and seriousness which Lord Byron’s “Beppo” 
had recently made popular. In the same year, apolitical squib, entitled 
Prospectus of the Calcuttii Liberal,” was published by Mr. Atkinson, 
who, although far from being an ardent politician, was not disposed to» 
attach much value to many of the schemes then afloat for the improve- 
ment of society in India. 

On his first visit to England, Mr. Atkinson completed and published 
his translation of the Secchia Rapita of Alessandro Tassoni ; and on his 
second, he became an industrious contributor to the publications of the 
Oriental Translation Fund. His most considerable work was an 
abridged version and epitome of the great poem of Firdusi, the “Shah 
Nanuih the narrative, in its level passages being translated in prose, 
and many, rising into poetry and passion, in blank verse, or occasionally 
in rhyme. At the end the episode of Sohrab is reprinted. The great 
length, and in many respects, tediousness of the entire “ Shah Nainah,’* 
renders it little likely that a translation of the whole poem nnDuld ever 
be acceptable to an English public ; and from this abridgment they 
may be able to appreciate with some degree of accuracy, the merits 
^ of the composition. The translation was honoured, deservedly, by the 
gold medal of the Translation Fund. 

Another work, published about the same time, was a translation of a 
Persian treatise, on the customs and manners of the women of Persia, an 
exceedingly amusing little book, shewing, as the translator remarks, the 
actual state of Persian life behind the curtain. The publication is 
embellished by an imaginary portrait of a Persian lady, drawn on stone 
by the translator ; and it was at this time that the Society was indebted 
to Mr. Atkinson for the portrait of the Earl of Munster, w^iich preserves 
to us an excellent likeness of one whose memory the Society must ever 
Vreasure as t}iat of one of its most earnest and zealous supporters and 
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friends. During this visit also Mr. Atkinson found other opportunities 
of cultivating his talents as a painter, and executed copies of European 
paintings of celel)rity, especially of two of Titian’s female portraits, 
which are highly finished specimens of art. 

*On his return to India, Mr. Atkinson continued his lahoiira in Persian 
literature, and contributed to the Translation Fund a poetical veraion of 
the celebrated poem of Nizami, ‘‘On the loves of Liiili and Majnun,” 
mystified ns the reciprocal affection of body and soul. This is ])crhapB the 
most carefully finished of Mr. Atkinson’s tmnslations, and conveys a 
pleasing, and sufficiently faithful represenhition of the original. 

The Afghan war called Mr. Atkinson away froin his ti'anquil studies, 
*but onl^’ to enlai^e his opportunities of observation, and furnish 
additional cvidenct^of his talents in both the departments he cultivated. 
In 1842 was published in London his account of the expedition into 
Afghanistan, with notes and sketches descriptive of the country, 
contained in a personal narrative during the campaign, to the siirrcnder 
of Dost Mahommed Khan, and of the author’s retuioi through the 
^^unjab to Firozpur. The work is full of interesting details, including 
a translation of a short autobiography of the unfortunate Shah Shooja, 
At the same time appeared a series of lithographed drawings, entitled 
“Sketches in Afghanistan,’’ illustrating the features of the country 
through which the army marched, various interesting incidents of the 
campaign, and the aspect of the capital, Kabul. Nothing can be more 
strikingly chai-actcristic of the countries and of the people with whom 
we were, now for the first time brought acquainted, and the difficulties 
and dangers Co which the troops were exposed will be better conceived 
from a cursory inspection of these graphic records, than from volumes of 
description. 

These short notices of Mr. Atkinson’s literary and artistic labours 
are suffici|nt to establish his claim to be considered as one of those who 
liavc most successfully contributed to promote the objects of this Society, 
by giving to Oriental literature, and to the history of India, popular and 
attractive as well as authentic and instructive forms. 


Among the distinguished Orientalists whose names Iiave graced the 
list of Members of this Society we have nuTnbered the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Lee, who for nearly thirty years was Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge, lie resigned tliat office in 1848, and died in 
December, 1852, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. The literary 
career of Dr. Lee was remarkable, as it was entered upon without any 
of the oi'dinayr advantages of instruction from masters, in or out of 
school, and during the laborious o^upation of apprenticeship to the 
trade of a carpenter. In the two last years of that hard life, he began* 
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Latin ; and having method ically mastered the best grammar he could 
obtain, read the Latin Hihle, and portions of the works of the best 
authors, in verse an<i prose. 

As soon us he was rclease<l from his apprenticeship, he adopted, with 
great success, a similar course for the acquivement of Greek, as lie had 
pursued in Latin. Ilis ardent love for the study of languages next led 
him to take up the Hebrew, which lie pursued amidst privations, dis- 
couragements, and frequent suffering from Aflammation of the eyes. 
Ilis admirable perseverance surmounted all obstacles ; and he added to 
his attainments in Hebrew, the acquirement of the cognate Syriac 
and (Chaldee. 

At the age of 2 !), he married ; and while he uras purposing to 
occupy himself in sfune pursuit which would girc^' better promise 
of support than lie could then antieijmte from the study of languages 
ill a remote coimtiy town, and in his humble condition in life, a firo 
consumed all the valuables he possessed, and he was cast on the world, 
apparently friendless and jienniless. 

His literary labours, however, had not been unobserved, and hii^ 
meritorious industry was beginning to find some reward. Archdeacon 
Corbett, of Slirewslniry, sent for Lee, and after an iiitoiview, wliich 
enabled liim to ascertain and appreciate tlie extent of Lee’xS attain- 
ments, obtained for him the situation of Master of the Hlue Coat 
School of Shrewsbury. Mr. Corbett soon after introduced IVIr, Lee to 
Dr. Jonathan Scott, once the secretary to Warren Hastings, and at 
that time Oriental J’rofossor at the Royal Military College, and at 
the Military Seminary of the Hast India Company. This excellent 
Oriental scholar encouraged and aided Lee in the acquirement of 
Araliic, I’ersiaii, and Hindustani, whicli he tauglit him to pronounce 
with Eastern euphony. 

In HU 3, being then 30 years of age, Lee entered Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, where his talents and industry had full scope for develop- 
ment, and where he gradually rose to higher eminence in honors and 
reputation. In HUO lie was elected Professor of Arabic, and received 
the degree of M.A. by Royal mandate; and in 1831, he was chosen 
to fill the Chair of Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

Three yeara after liis matriculation, he published his Syriac New 
Testament, for wliich the Univereity of Halle in Saxony conferred 
upon him the degree of D.D. lie was raised to the same degree in 
his own University in 1833. 

His Hebrew grammar, published in 1832, is in high estimation; 
and besides his edition of the hook of Job, and his Sygiac Old Testa- 
ment, he added to his literary reputation by editing a Syriac vei-sion of 
Eusebius on the Theopliania. The original of tliis treatise was after- 
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,ward8 edited at the expense of the Society for the PulAication of 
Oriental texts. 

Several Scriptural and devotional works put forth by him, in 
Coptic, ]V.r&ian, IlinJuatani and Arai)ic, liave rendered important aid 
to iffo cause of true rcligiop, and to its extension and revival in 
Eastern lands; while many theological and controversial p\iblications, 
in our own languages, hcju.* testimony to his zml and ability in those 
departments of siicrcd liteAturc. 

i)r. Lee’s connexion with this Society was marked l)y his under- 
taking to furnish to the Oriental 'rranslation Fund a translation 
from the Arabic of the travels of Ibn ]kituta,—j[i work which he exe- 
c^ited with fidelity and taste, and for wdiich lie received the well-earned 
tribute of the goli yiedal instituted by Jlis Majesty, King George the 
Fourth. 

Monsieur Eijoexe Ih nxorr was born at l*aris in 1301. llis father 
was known to classical scliolars as the author of a very us(‘fiil and com- 
j^ndious Greek grammar, which has been much used in the scliools of 
France. Eugene Burnonf was a pupil of Cbezy, one of the earliest 
cultivators of Sanscrit literature on the continent, and tbc first who 
gave public lessons in that langnago in bhiropc. His progress under 
Chezy- was rapid ; and as early as tlic year JB24, he was able to give 
instruction in the Sanscrit language. Jri 1320, he ]mblishcd in con- 
junction witli Professor Lassen, of Bonn, tlie well-known “ Essai sur 
le Pali,” in wJiich they first communicated to European scholars tho 
knowledge of^ language immediately derived from the Sanscrit, niid 
tlic principal vehicle by which the doctrines of Buddlia are dissemi- 
nated in Ceylon, and tJie peninsula beyond tlic Ganges. Jn the Normal 
School of Paris, a ihofessor&liip of Geneial and Comparative Grammar 
was founded in 1«20, to which M. Burnouf was appointed, and in 
which he continued to labour until 18»33 : on liis retirement, the Cliair 
was abolished. His lectures during this period w'ere imperfectly 
written dowm by his hearers, and lithographed copies are much sought 
after by pupils at the college : but M. B. St. Hilaire informs us that his 
own MS. of the first tw^o years of liis course exists among the papers 
left by him. In 1331 Burnouf gained the prize founded by Volney for 
the transcription of the Asiatic languages in Roman letters, and his 
treatise was crowned by the Institute. Two years after this, Burnouf 
published the work by which he is, perhap.s, best known to Oriental 
scholars — his “ Commentary' on the Ya<;*na,” in winch, through the 
medium of the ^nscrit translation of the Ya^ma, lie corrected many of 
the errors of Anquetil du Perron, and fimt gave accurate and authentic 
versions of the Zend text, and ample and important illusti’alions of the 
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literature, language, and history of the Parsis, by enabling European, 
scholars to prosecute the cultivation of this department of learning, 
and bring it to its present state of develo]>nient. Nor did his contribu- 
tions to the cultivation of Zend here cease ; his labours were followed 
up in his “ Etudes sur la langue Zende,” a series of papers which were 
published from 1040 to 1850, in the ^‘Journal Asiatique,” and afterwards 
collected in a separate volume. It is also understood that he has left 
MS. nxjtes on the same subject sufficient foi? several volumes, which it 
would be highly acceptable to every student in tlie language to see in 
print. It is an interesting testimony to tlie confidence felt in M. Bur- 
nout’s interpretations of the text, that in the controversy between tho 
Parsis and the Protestant Missionaries at Bombay, both parties adopted 
the readings furnislied by him in his Commentary. , S^he impulse given 
to the study of the Zend language by the labours of Burnoiif was exten- 
sively fiilt, and there arc now several editions of tho Zend Avesta in 
existence, two of w’hich were published in Bombay, and the rest in 
Europe. Others are in course of publication, one by Professor Woster- 
gaard of Copenhagen ; another by Professor Lassen ; and a third l*y 
Dr. Spiegel. We are not aware that the edition commenced at 
Hamburg, by Olshausen, has since been proceeded wdth, A very useful 
edition for the genei-al philologist was published by Brockhaus, in 1850, 
in the lioinnn character, with a copious index, and a small vocabulary. 

The knowledge of the ancient language of Persia, communicated in the 
** Comnientaire sur Ic Yatj-na,” has l)ecn of the greatest service in the 
deciplicrinent of the Cuneiform Inscriptions’; and it is not, perhaps, too 
much to say that, without it, the laboui*s of Kiiwliiisoif, of Lassen, of 
IloUzmann, and of othci's who have been most successful in this difficult 
task, would liave produced less decisive results than those which have 
followed their investigation. 

In his Mmnoire sur Deux Inscriptions Ciinciformes,” published in 
Paris, in 188G, M. Burnouf, by the aid of the geographical list contained 
in the Inscription of Darius at Persepolis, published by Niebuhr, made 
considerable addition to the alphabet of the language. The Memoire 
was a great step in advance of all that had gone before ; and from the 
writer’s accurate knowledge of the Zend, he was able to funiish valuable 
hints for those followers who have made the Cuneiform inscriptions an 
especial subject of investigation. 

M. Burnouf had undeilaken to supply the magnificent Collection 
Orieutale, published by the French Government, with the text and a 
translation of the Bliagavat Parana. His death has prevented the com- 
pletion of his task, which has been interrupted after the publication of 
three volumes, the careful execution of which renders the want of the 
remaining^ volumes still more a subject of regret. Th<e published volumes 
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^are preceded by valuable dissertations, throwing great light upon the 
work itself, and of tlie history of the Hindu religion, both of the Vaidic 
and Pauranic periods. 

An introduction to the history of Indian Buddhism was the last work 
published by M, Biirnouf ; and that also was interrupted by his death, 
only one volume having been printed. This work was the result of a 
most careful and laborious study of the original manuscript authorities, 
obtained by M. Hodgson ill Nepaul, and presented to the Asiatic Society 
of l*aris, containing a complete corpus of Bauddha literature. Although 
unfinished, it is the most authentic and authoritative contribution to 
the study of Buddhism yet puldished. Unfortpnatcly, it docs not appear 
ehat there are any materials left by the author for a second volume of 
this iuvaluahle t^*catise. 

Sul)sequently to M. BurnouPs decease, an additional contribution to 
the illustration of tlie history of Buddhism has been printed. It 
is a translation of an original Sanscrit work of authority, and is 
entitled “ Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi.’* But besides this translation, the 
¥olume, a thick quarto, contains what is still more valuable, a series of 
dissertations on a variety of topics relating to Biiddliisin, and especially 
a most careful and able examination of all that has been published on 
the inscriptions of tlie pillars, and the rocks of Didhi, Givnar, Dhniili, 
and Kaj)urdigiri. Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of 
Buddhism, the superiority of which his predecessors would he the first 
to acknowledge, and having the advantage of their previous speculations, 
the value of which M. Burnouf with liis never-failing candour recog- 
nizes, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, and feel satisfied 
that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity, all the 
information they are capable of affording. 

Besides this posthumous publication, M. Burnouf has left other 
works ill MS., some of which are nearly ready for printing. I'he 
oriental scholar will be very much interested by four large folio volumes, 
making from two to three thousand pages, containing full indexes to all 
the Zend words found in the Vendidad Sade, with the variants of the 
several editions, fonning a complete Zend dictionary, which will Le an 
invaluable aid to those who are now laboriously endeavouring to get a 
knowledge of the Zend without it. Several other works on the Zend 
language and monuments are also found very nearly complete among 
Burnoufs MSS. Among the Sanscrit papers left, is an index to Panini, 
containing all the axioms in alpliahetical order. This is quite ready for 
the printer. A Puli grammar has been also found, nearly complete, and 
a Pali dictionary ; besides a very considerable mass of MSS., some 
prepared and Completed for the press, and others intended to be so. 
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The list is given in the inemoiL* of M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, from* 
wliicli chiefly this article is abridged. Although copious, the writer 
informs us that it does not contain all the valuable remains left by 
Burnouf. 

It may safely be said that no Kiiropoan orientalist has exhibited a 
greater amount of research, ])euetration, and industry than M. Burnouf ; 
nor has any one surpassed him in tl»e clearness and precision with which 
he Inis recorded the results of his la1)Ours. lie is entitled, also, to liigli 
commendation fur characteristic merits which literary men do not 
always exhibit, a becoming though unnecessary difli deuce in the value 
of his own labours, and a candid and generous appreciation of the 
labours of other oriental scliolars oiigagrd in the same jmrsiiils as those 
wliieli formed the object and liaj)piuess of bis cxistivic^*. 

Shortly before his cleiriise, M. Iiuriiouf was nominated Secretaire 
Perpetual de I’Acadihnii; des Inscriptions. He had been a member of 
the Institute of Fnincc since 1832. 

The researches of the French agents on the site of Kliorsabad, whei*b 
M. Boita made the first discovery of Assyrian palaces, have been eoii- 
tiniiod by M. Place with much Siccess. The first result of his researches 
a’tioiig the conical mounds, which appear to indicate the wall of the 
ancient city, was the discovery of a nnmher of small articles of cornelian, 
agate, and mavlile, beautiriilly polished. I'hcre were also many ivory 
trinket'^, which however, with barely an exception, crumbled to dust at 
the first toucli. One of the mounds contained a vast staircase, or 
succession of terraces, formed of bricks covered with inscriptions, 
beneath which a species of corridor, of the most perfect masoiiary, has 
been laid open, nearly thirty yards in length. This is surrounded by 
another concentric vault, which is said to have no outlet, hut there is 
some difficulty about the description, which can luirdly be understood 
without a drawing. In another part of tJic same mound a chamber was 
found, containing an immense quantity of ai tides of earthenware, most 
of which are, unfortunately, broken ; but a few jars of small dimen- 
sions have been preserved uninjured. The doors which closed this 
dmmher have j>ei ished, but the brass hinges and pivots yet remain, us 
well as the stones in Avliich the pivots turned. Some of the jars con- 
tained small copper articles, such as are seen re}»rcsciitcd on the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs. Another chamber was the Assyrian wine cellar, containing 
a number of jars nearly four feet in height, in whicli a violet coloured 
sediment is yet seen, that must once have been wine. Two long 
colonnades of clay, covered with stucco, very closely apanged, with all 
the pillars yet standing, foim a i^ew feature of Assyrian architecture; a 
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considerable number of the columns have already been traced, and there 
is every appearance that the series continues much further. M. Place 
has also continued to lay open the sculptured remains of the edifice 
ruin6 of M. Botta ; but which he j,^ives many plausible reasons for 
cojisidering rather an edifice in the course of construction, lie lias 
sent to Paris several photographic sketches of the sculpture which 
adorned this edifice, and has painted some of tlicm in the proper colours, 
with real Assyrian jiigineuts found in digging among the ruins. A block 
])aiiit is mentioned among others, also vermilion ; and a piece of the 
most splendid ultra-marine has been picked up, as large as a pigeon’s 

t 

^ A sort of Cyclo])ean road, formed like the celebrated Ap]»ian way, of 
irregiilae polygons of stone, led to the discovery of a gateway of the 
city, in perfect p*i-eServation, eleven 3'arJs in height, by something more 
than three and a quarter in width. It is built of large bricks, and is 
constructed in a wall of the same height, covered with a layer of lime, 
which is believed to he the foundation of a tower, by which the entrance 
to the city was defended. 

It is impossible tor cad the account of these discoveries, — of such 
high interest, — without feeling gratifi<||^ at the good understanding which 
exists between the French and English authorities in those remote 
regions* M. Place gracefully admits that he was led to some jironiising 
results b}' the words of our gifted countryman, C/olonel llawlinson, 
who said to him, u hen they were walking together over tlie plain of 
Khorsiibad, — “ Wh^^ do you coniine ^"ourself to this mound, and the 
smaller hea])^ around you, when you have a whole city at your feet?” 
He then rejicated to M. Place the translation of an iiiscrijition of Sargon, 
published by B<»tt{i : — “ I built a city bearing my name, and in it a 
palace for myself, and temples fur the gods, liabitations for the priests, 
barracks for the soldiers, markets for traders, and houses for my 
servants.” 

We learn from the French accounts that the numerous inscribed 
cylinders, painted tiles, vessels of cla}'^, metal and glass, trinkets, utensils, • 
and other objects discovered at Khorsabad, will form the nucleus of an 
Assyrian museum in Paris, which the Government is understood to he 
making its efforts to extend by continuing the researches so fortunately 
commenced. 

The same French report from which the above pamgrnph is taken, 
alludes to the beautiful gold ornaments, cylinders, vases of sculptured 
basalt, and admirably wrought objects of ivorj^, discovered by the 
English at Slifrif Khan^ and the letters of Colonel llawlinson from 
time to time give evidence of the success of Ins researches. ^ • 
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Among the objects of interest recently received from Colonel Rawlin- 
son, is the sketch of a bronze lion, which was found at Nebi Yunus, 
having on it an inscription which was read, Esarhaddon, King of 
Kings, Conqueror of Misr and Cush,” or Egypt and Ethiopia, curiously 
confirining tlie account of Esarhaddon’s conquests on the Nile, w\iich 
Colonel Rawlinson had some time previously transmitted, as extracted 
from the annals of that monarch. 

In another letter, Colonel Kawlinsonln closed a copy of an inscription 
in a Semitic alphabet, something between the Sabeean and Chaldee, 
being one of a numerous collection of inscriptions written upon thin 
])ieccs of sheet-lead, closely packed in sepulchral jara, which were 
found at a place called Abushudhr, near the coiiiliience of the Tigriq 
and Euphrates, about midway between the two streams. ?’he cha- 
racters are exceedingly minute, but they would prbbhbly be decipher- 
able by a good Semitic scholar. About the same time the Colonel 
transmitted a list of Babylonian months, found on a species of calendar, 
by the aid of which the succession of events recorded in the great inscrip- 
tion of Bisitun may be, to some extent, ascertained, and the Persian 
calendar by which the dates are stated in that monument approximately 
determined. 

The last letter just received from Colonel Rawlinson, informs us that 
after preparing, with great pains, a full account of his recent labours 
and discoveries, intended to be read at this annual meeting, he had 
dispatched it by the mail, which unfortunately had been plundered on 
its way by the Anezeh Arabs, and the whole of the Foreign Corre- 
spondence distributed among those maurauders, who are ^id to be now 
wearing the unknown Babylonian characters as amulets. The press of 
public business consequent upon this loss, precluded the possibility of 
preparing another copy of the papers ; but the Colonel has found time 
to write off a hurried account of some of the prominent points. The 
most important document which had reached him was the long-expected 
cylinder from Kileh Sliirgat, — a splendid relic, containing 800 lines of 
beautiful wnting, at least 100 years older than the oldest monument 
hitherto discovered. It was, when found, broken into a hundred frag- 
ments, and in some parts, even reduced to powder ; but the whole was 
now carefully joined together, and barely a dozen lines lost. The Colonel 
says : It contains the bulletins of the Tiglath Pileser I. — ^a King who 
is mentioned in the annals of Assur-akh-pal, as a remote ancestor, who 
carried liis arms far to the northward, and set up tablets at the sources of 
the Supnat (or, river of Sophene, one of the head streams of the Tigris.) 
Unfortunately, Tiglath Pileser does not give his genealogy ; but the two 
immediate predecessor of Assur-akh-pal are already known ; and 
Divanura^^the builder of Calah, Liust dso, I think, intervene between 
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the connected series and this king, as there is no mention on the 03' Under 
either of Calah or Nineveh ; the capital of the empire, in fact, at that 
early period, being Kileh Sliirgat itself, which is everywhere on ^the 
cylinder named Assur,'as it also is on the sitting figure in the museum,” 
Colonel Rawlinson goes on to say : — “ I cannot even give a resume of 
the contents of an inscription of 800 lines : all I can say is that the 
King warred principally in Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and on the 
shores of the Kiixine ; hut that he also crossed the Kurdish mountains 
to the east, and the Euphrates to the west, taking Carchcinisli of the 
Ilittites, and ovorriinning Northern Syriaand Cilicia : he never attemj)ted 
to penetrate towards Palestine, the House fef Hcnliadad (Ilezion, or 
<rab-rimmon ?) being at that time, jwobably, all ]>owerful in Cade Syria. 

In one iTaragmpl^ Tiglath l^ilesci* gives a list of some fifty countrioH 
which he overran in Asia Minor, but very few of the names survived, 
even to the period of Assur-akh-pal and Delcboras ; of course, therefore, 
they cannot be identified in classical geograjdiy. Those glimpses of the 
political and ethnical state of Western Asia, a very little after the time 
^f Solomon, are, however, full of interest ; and as we have at length 
broken ground in the times anterior to the Assyrian Augustan age, — that, 

I mean, of the glories of Nineveh and Calah, 1 do not despair of ascend- 
ing up to the institution of the monarchy,* 

“ Wliat I Imve l)een particularly struck with in the d'iglath Pilcser 
inscription is, that the writing is better, the language more polished, and 
the grammatical distinctions more nicely marked than in the later 
legends. Tins is nothing more than we might have expected, all 
language heemning purer us we ascend to the source; but it annihilates 
all my theories about the inodernicity of tlie Assyrian civilization. Of 
course, I cannot say positively, that Nineveli was not built in 'I’iglath 
Pileser’s age ; hut it is, to say the least of it, very curious, that if built 
and inljabited, it should never he once named. 'J'he capital was, at any 

♦ In a letter received from Col. llawlinson since tlie anniversary meeting, 
that gentleman enclosed a list of the royal Assyrian line, wliieli he carries up to ^ 
the close of the fourteenth century n.c. In reference to this list, lie says, At 
the end of the historical part of the Tiglath Pileser cylinder, 1 found what I hud 
been hunting for, a genealogy of, and numerous allusions to, the ancestors of the 
king ; the result is, that I believe we have at length ascended beyond the institu- 
tion of the monarchy. I enclose you a sketch of the royal line ; of course the 
reading of the names is not quite determined, for we have no sufficient evidence 
as yet of the Phonetic rendering of the names of the Sun, and of the other god 
whom 1 am inclined to read Aben; I have computed the •chronology on an 
assumed average of thirty years to each reign.” The list contains twenty-five 
names, of whicl^the Obelisk King, the contemporary of Jehu and llazael, is the 
fifteenth. The tSro first- named are not designated as kings, and they are there- ^ 
fore believed to have preceded the institution of the monarcity. • 
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rate, at Kileh Shirgat, then named Asaur, and this is, of course, the < 
Allasar of Genesis, of wliich Arioch was the king. It is also the 
Tel Assur of the Targiims, which is used for the Mosaic llesen ; and 
instead, therefore, of Resen being between Nineveh and Calah, it should 
he Calah, which was between Nineveh and Resen. 1 consider these tftree 
sites to he now detcnuinatcly fixed, — Nineveh at Nebhi Yunus, Calah 
at Niinrud, and Resen at Sliirgat. 

“ Another recent discovery of much interest is a slab of Sennacherib’s, 
found by the Turks at Ncbbi Yunus. It contains an account of two 
campaigns, later, aj^parently, than those chronicled in the annals. One 
was against a son of Merodach llaladan, who had established himself in 
Chaldje/i and Susiana ; and the other against the confederate Kings of 
the J^ast, among whom occur the Persians. Uiiforti\n«‘tely, the Persian 
King’s name is not given; but there are interesting geographical 
notices. 

“ The new broken obelisk from Nimnid has not yet readied me ; 
but I expect much from it. It evidently, from the description, is not a 
duplicate of the old one, hut an independent trophy, and belonging to d 
new king. I hojie it may turn out to contain the annals of Hivanuras, 
the builder of Calah. 

I now turn to the real treasure house of discovery, about w^hich [ 
gave you full particulars in my last. I have found fragments of alpha- 
bets, syllabaria, and explanations of ideogra[)bic signs. In one place, a 
table of notation, giving the phonetic readings of all the signs, and shew- 
ing that the Assyrians counted by sixties, as well as by hundreds, in 
exact agrceineut wdtli the soss^ sm\ and wer, of Rcrossus. The numbers 
arc completely Semitic, and of great interest. Among the tablets there 
are also elaborate dissections of the Pantheon ; geographical dissertations 
explaining the ideographic signs for countries and cities, designating their 
products, and describing their position ; the same with the principal 
Asiatic rivers and mountains. Again, there are treatises on weights and 
measures, divisions of time, points of the compass, &.c., &c. There is an 
almanack for twelve years, which seems to foim a cycle like that of the 
Mongols. I find, indeed, that all the old annals are numbered according 
to this ei'clc, each year having a particular name, generally that of a 
god. Again, we have lists of stones, metals, and trees ; also astronomical 
and astrological formula without end. I suspect, likewise, there are 
veritable grammars and dictionaries. 

“ The whole collection is in fragments, hut it gives us a most curious 
insight into the state of Assyrian science wliilst Gi-eece W’aa still sunk 
in barbarism. What I regard, however, as most importayt, is the series 
of dynasties, or rather of the Kings and their'^ households, or cabinets. 
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Every King has a separate compartment, and liis name is followed by a 
list of other names, varying from six to thirty. If we ever find a com- 
plete tablet of this class, the historical succession will he established. 
At present I have only frjigments of the list, but T liave already roco- 
ve/ed from them several new royal names, and make little doubt but 
that when 1 am able to go through the museum collection, I shall com- 
plete the series. The tablets upon which I have been engaged form, it 
must be remembered, the lower stratum, — the debris, in fact, of the 
Royal library, wdiile Layiu-d’s collection, which was first found, and 
formed the upper layer, is, of course, in much better preservation. 1 
gave you in my last copies of jiortions of the syllabaria, and the table of 
* notation, but have really' no time to make another cojiy for 3-011. I have 
been deflghted, ^jiaongst other things, to find the ideographs for AVarka 
or Erecli; Accad or l^iskar; Calneh or Nillcr, i^c. ; and 1 liave tliutj, at 
length, got a sure footing in the slippery field of 1 Babylonian geograpliy. 
The most dilficult portion of the subject is still the runtbeon,— tlie ex- 
planations being usually as ol)scure as the text. 1 have not yet fouml a 
jlist of the phonetic readings of the names, but 1 can hardly doubt tliat 
such a list exists, from the frequent occurrence of similar explanations in 
regard to other subjects. Altogether, I am delighted at the splendid field 
now opening out. The labour of canying through a complete analysis 
will lie immense, but the results will be brilliant. 

“ I have really no time to go iiito other matters, hut I cannot resist 
mentioning tliat we have also found a splendid ruin in Southern CluihUca, 
named Ahu Sliahrein, apparently full of marbles and sculptures, and 
which 1 sliaU duly attend to in the autumn.’’ 


The Council have great satisfaction in laying before the incciing an 
important work, the result of the assiduous industry and ncuiiieii of 
Mr. Norris, to w'hom the Society is already indebted for the great care 
and labour bestowed by him on tlie publication in the Society’s .lournal, 
of Colonel Rawlinson’s invaluable discoveries. Mr. Norris’s acquire- 
ments m eastern philology, tlie zeal ivitli which he has devoted him- « 
self to follow up the development of the system of arrow-headed cha- 
racters, thought for centuries to be hopelessly undecipherable, and 
the ingenious application of the knowledge so acquired to the solu- 
tion of an additional problem in cuneatic discovery, reflect the highest 
lionoiir on his talents and industry ; and wliile Jiis labours thus enable the 
Society to add to the stores already acquired in this branch of study, they 
promise to open a field to the further progress of discovery in tlie same 
direction. 

The workjiof which n not quite complete copy is now on the table, is 
a version of one of the columns of the Behistun Inscription, in a Ian* 

• c2 
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guaq;e and character wliich, at its disco v'cry, were thought to be Median. 
It lias been lithograplied from the paper impression taken by Colonel 
Rawlinson, and copies of the plates are given, with a literal transcription 
in Roman letters. To tliese are added a verbal translation, and Mr. 
Norris’s Memoir on the Alphabet and Language, — the whole foriniifg a 
part of the Society’s Journal. In the Memoir, it is assumed that the 
language in which the Inscription was written, was that of the Nomadic 
tribes who inhabited the Persian Empire ; and the Memoir sets forth the 
grounds on which that assumption rests, and which aj)pcar to prove that 
it is allied, grammatically, and, to a small extent, verbally, also, with tlie 
so-called Scythic languages, and especially wdth the Ugrian branch of 
that class. The interest of the Memoir is especial I3’' philological, and its* 
great value will consist in the further aid it will Jijjphahly afford in 
setting the meaning of some passages in the Persian text, while it may 
he iairly anticipated that the Assyrian, through which alone we can 
expect any increase to our acquaintance with the ancient liistory of man, 
may receive from these publications, additional illustration. 

I 

'riie Evening Lectures, the success of which, in the past year, was a 
subject of congratulation in the Council’s last Report, have been con- 
tinued during the present season. Five have been delivered, and one 
more is hi preparation. The result has been a full illustration of several 
important subjects, and an increased interest, on the part of the public, 
in the Lihours of the Society. 

The first lecture of the present season, was delivered by the Director, 
upon the Vedas, illustrating the stnicture and contents of those 
remark able books, now no longer hidden in mystery, hut actually 
ill course of being printed in the original, and translated into English, 
and other European languages. 

G. B. Greenough, Esq., delivered the second lecture, on the ‘‘ Phy- 
sical Structure of India,” illustrating especially the river system of the 
country. The Council hope that Mr. Greenough will carry on the 
subject into its further branches, on some future occasion. 

Dr. R. G. Latham delivered the third lecture, on the ‘‘Trans- 
Gangetic Languages,” and such as are connected with them by their 
Monosyllabic Structure, and are spoken, with scarcely an exception, by 
tlue nations inhabiting the countries watered by the south-eastern rivers 
of Asia. 

The fourth lecture, ^‘On Indian products known to the ancients,” 
was by Dr. Roylc, who exhibited to his auditory an interesting and 
extensive collection of specimens, identifying them with articles 
described by the Greek and Roman writers of the classic age. 

* The hftlv lecture w'as by Jam{;s Forgusson, Esq., ** On the recent 
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cliang^es which had tJikcn place in the bed of the Ganges more espe- 
cially those which had occurred since the survey of the river, effected 
years ago. The lecture wiis of peculiar interest, from the 
connexion shewn necessarily to have existed, and still to exist, between 
the* courses of these mighty streams, find the civilization and prosperity 
of the regions through which they flow. 

The sixtli lecture will be delivered by Dr. J. Bird, on the Greek 
Empire of the Seleucidco, and its influence on the manners and customs 
of the East. 


I 

, OrwUdl Tmndation Vonimittee* 

In noticing tb^.|)roccedingB of the committee of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, the council have to announce tliat that body has published 
during the past year, the sixtli volume of the Bibliographical and 
Biographical Lexicon” of Haji ICbalfa; and they have the satisfaction to 
learn that the translator and editor. Professor Fliigel, is now actively 
•engaged in preparing for the press a supplementary volume, which wdll 
include vfirious notices of Mahommedan works, written subsequently to 
the time of ITaji Khalfa. 

The committee have aided by their patronage, and are about to issue 
to their subscribers, a spirited and pleasing poetical translation from the 
Sanscrit of the Kumara Sambhava, the celebrated poem of Kiiliddsa. 
This translation is from the pen of Mr. 11. T. II. Griffith, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, an oriental scholar wdio has already distinguished 
liimsclOy rtie publication of some elegant versions of Sanscrit noems. 
entitled “ Specimens of old Indian Poetry.” 

Dr. Woepeke, of Paris, has recently addressed the committee, inviting 
their attention to the remarkable discovery made hy lum, of two small 
mathematical tracts in Arabic, supposed to be versions of the Greek 
Euclid. One, upon the section of planes, was translated long since, and 
included in an edition of Euclid, published at Oxford ; the other is a 
treatise on the properties of the lever. Both these tracts have been 
translated and published by him in a short notice, a copy of which has 
been presented to the committee by Dr. Woepeke, who has requested 
the patronage of the committee to a proposed translation of a most 
interesting commentary upon the Tenth Book of Euclid, which he has 
recently found in an Arabic manuscript in the Imperial Library, at 
Paris. 

In common with the society, the Committee of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund have to lament, in the death of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, the loss ot one of their original patrons and annual^ 
subscribers. • 
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Auditors' Report. 

Dr. James Bied read the Report of the Auditors as follows : — 

In presenting their Report the Auditors beg to congratulate the 
Society on the success which has attended the adoption of the recom- 
mendations contained in the Auditors’ Report for the year 

The grant by the Government of the sum of £1000, towards the 
publication of Colonel Rawlinson*s most interesting discoveries, has 
relieved the society from a burthen, which their limited means were 
unable to bear ; and has placed it in a position to cany on, without 
inconvenience, by fur the most important undertaking in wdiicli the 
Society has been engaged of late years, and wliich, without this assist-* 
ance, must j)robably liiive been abandoned. « « 

“ The abolition of tlie admission fee has been followed by the accession 
of forty-two new paying members in the first year, and tliirty-two in the 
second ; whereas only twelve were, on an average, admitted during each 
of the nine preceding years. Tlierc has not thus been even the temporary 
diminution of revenue, which the most sanguine anticipated in the firsC 
years of the change : the average income of the preceding years from 
entrances and subscriptions being £G2B, whereas, last year, from sub- 
scriptions alone, it was £044 ; and the number of paying members is now 
greater than at any period during the last ten years, and exceeds the 
average by twenty-four members, or about twelve per cent; and as 
11161*6 is no reason to anticipate that the accession of members in the 
ensuing yearn should be less than the average of the last two, the pros- 
perity of the society may be considered as placed on a faf securer basis 
than before. 

The Ijalance in hand at the end of the last financial year Los been 
£986 4s. nd., and is estimated at £924 at the end of the present year ; and 
as there is no reason to suppose that the expenditure will exceed the 
estimate annexed, it is clear that a sum of at least £900 will remain on 
hand at the end of 1853 ; and as this is a far larger sum than it appears 
necessary to keep as a floating balance, the Auditors beg to recommend 
that the sum of £500 or £600 be invested in Government securities, to 
replace the amount sold out five years ago, to meet the expense of 
removal to the present house, which was XG42 17s. Id. consols, realizing 
£564ds.9d. 

“ JAS. FERGUSSON, ) Auditors on the part 
II. E. BAGNOLD, | of the Society. 

JAMES BIRD, Auditor on the part of the 
Council. 


** London, Cth May, 1853.” 



Abstract of Eecetpts a^d Disburseme^^ts, from tlie Isf January to 31st December, 1852. 
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After the reading of the preceding reports. Sir Thomas Edward 
COLEBROOKE, BaRT., DlOVed — 

I 

“ That the Repoi-t of the Council, and that of the Auditors, be 
received and printed; and that the thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the Auditors for the efficient discharge of their important duties/* 

This motion was seconded by Sir Tuomas Erskine Perry, and 
carried unanimously. 

L. R. Reid, Esq., moved, and Major T. Wilkinson, seconded 
the following motion, wliich was put from the chair, and carried^ 
unanimously — , 

“ That the thanks of this Meeting be given to tlm Vice-Presidents 
and Council, for their effective and zealous management of tlie aftairs of 
this Society.” 

Sir Georoe Staunton, I3aut., one of the Vice-Presidents, acknow- 
ledged the vote. 

It was moved by H. T. Prinsep, Esq., seconded by the Right IIon, 
Holt Mackenzie, and carried unanimously— 

** That the thanks of the meeting be offered to the learned Director, 
for the valuable services whicli he rendei-s, and for the unwearied interest 
he takes in the prosperity of the Society ; and for his kindness in taking 
the chair on the present occasion.” ^ 

Tlie Director in returning thanks said, that it afforded him great 
gratification to be able to contribute his aid in futhering the objects 
of the Society, and to assist in promoting its prosperity. The best and 
surest mode of effecting this object ivas, for every member to do all in 
his power to support its character by offering to it the results of his 
studies and experience, and thus enlarge its stock of useful information. 
The Society had many fonnidable competitors in different parts of the 
world ; the Asiatic Societies of Paris, Gemany, and America, and 
the Branch Societies in India were all labouring earnestly and suc- 
cessfully, and it helioved the memhei’s to exert themselves in order 
to maintain tlie reputation of the Society. lie hoped he might he 
allowed according to his usual custom, to bring to tlie notice of the 
members one or two remarkable works, whicli had lately appeared. A 
memoir left by the lamented Burnouf contains all that deep learning, 
critical sagacity and an intimate acquaintance with the language, can 
probably effect in illustration and interpretation of the ,£ncient inscrip- 
tions of Ka{)ur di Giri, Girnar anff Bhauli. Monsieur Stanislas Ju lien’s 
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translation of the memoirs of Iliuen Tsang*' which liavc lately appeared, 
throw considerable light upon the state of India, at the period when 
they were written. Iliuen l\sang procee<led to India from China, ami 
resided there for seventeen years about the middle of the seventh 
century . His object was that of learning Sanscrit, and of translating 
Buddhist works in that language into Chinese. The memoirs, thougli 
chiefly of a personal nature, contain many geoginphical and historical 
allusions, wliich arc of considerable value in illustrating the condition of 
India, at the period of his visit. lie lias given an account of the Sanscrit 
language and grammar, and as a specimen luis endeavoured to express in 
Chinese characters three tenses of the verb* hhu^ to l>e. lie Invs also given 
an account of the Sankhya philosophy, time proving the perfection 
of that* system ^jj^the time he wrote. 1 linen Tsang and his coadjutors 
translated into Chinese ninny 'Sanscrit and Bali works, and when we 
become better acquainted with the interior of China, it is proljable that 
some of these works may be found in the monasteries and religious 
establishments. He would also bring to the notice of the members a 
short communication which ho hatl received from the Branch Society of 
Bombay, which contnine<l an interesting abstract of the results of one 
branch of the investigations of the cave temjdes of India, which were 
now being carried on with great vigour and industry. 

“ The Reverend Dr, Stevenson, in presimting to the Society his 
translations of the Nassik inscriptions, remarked, tliat besides some 
lesser excavations at Nassik, there were three principal Caves hearing on 
them the names of four soveriegns, wlio formerly reigned in the Deccan 
and GuzeraU The first Cave in the scries, tliat most to the left of the 
group, was constructed by the Queen of Gotamiputra, for Buddliist 
priests. King Gotamiputra reigned, it is said in the inscription, over all 
India, and in describing his kingdom, some Gnngetic provinces are first 
mentioned, and tlien among the hills that are wiid to have bounded liis 
empire, the Paryamn, the Sahyadri, the Malaya, on our side of India, 
then the Mahendra hills in Cuttackand the Himalayas are specified. The 
king of Lanka (Ceylon) issJiid also to have submitted to him. It is on this * 
cave, as previously mentioned by Dr. Stevenson, that tlie date containing 
the name of the sovereign Padma is mentioned, and which he made out 
to refer to the Balabhi era, and hence, since it is dated in the year 11), 
and the era in question commences with a.d. 319, we get for the date of 
the cave a.d. 338. Dr. Stevenson accounted for the introduction of this 
era here, by supposing the Ihilahhi Monarch to have been the father or 
brother of Gotamiputra’s Queen, by whose order the excavation was 
made. It is curious to notice that in the principal inscription over this 
cave, we have mention nlade of four different institutions, one a hospital 

for the sick and infirm, another an^institution to teach aichery, [i.e. a 

* 1 
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military collejje, the word dhanur or archcry, being used for military 
science in general,] a third college for the instruction of Ihiddhist priests, 
and a fourth an institution to teach Braliinanical science, all in the 
capital. 

A second inscription over the same excavation is also a reinarkifhle 
document, containing a regular deed of sale by the owner of the sur- 
rounding fields, making over all his riglit in them, for a sum of money 
thci e stipulated, to an agent commissioned by the monarch to purcliase 
it, sliewing a very creditable respect for the rights of private pro])erty, 
and depriving the Fhiglish Government of the honor of first acting upon 
just princijdes in this respect. 

“ The farthest distant large cave, that most to the riglit, was excavated* 
liy the Seiiapati (military Governor) of Yatlnya, Sri,(iotamiputra’s son, 
who is mentioned in the annals of China, as noticed in a previous 
paper. 

“The inscriptions on the central cave, however, are the most 
interesting of all. 'fhey record the largesses of a son-in-law and 
daughter of otie of the Indian Satraps, a race of rulei*s, Deputies! 
first of tlie ancient Grmco-Bactrian monarchs, next for their Parthian 
.successors, and histly, independent sovereigns. Tlie Kshatrapa or Satrap 
mentioned in the inscriptions is named Nahapana, and the Sovereign 
Kshaharata. Neither of these are Indian names. The last is not very 
far from tlie Parthian name Phrahutes ; and about the time of the reign 
of the fourth Parthian .sovereign of that name. From the fonn of the 
letters, the inscriptions. Dr. Stevenson thinks, might have been executed, 
about D.c. 22. The Satrap son-in-law is called Ushavavlatta, sun of 
Dinaka, both of which names seem to prove him to have been a 
native. One of the inscriptions recording the largesses to Brahmans is 
written in very good Sanscrit, and mentions Prabhas and other places 
famous in Hindu story. Mention is made also of an expedition into 
Malabar to assist the Kshatriya rulers, the Nairs, against an insurrection 
of the natives. 

‘*The two other principal inscriptions are in different kinds of 
Pracrit, one apparently in the dialect of the Dcccon, and the other in 
^tliat of Guzerat. A million of Gold Mohurs, or a million and a half 
sterling, are said to have been dedicated to the suppoit of the Monastery. 

“ The fact of Brahmans and Buddhists being equally favoured, and 
the joint currency of the Sanscrit and Pracrit or Pali language at the 
commencement of our era, are facts fully established by these inscrip- 
tions.” 

Thanking the members once more for the honor they had conferred 
^ upon him, he would assure them that as all his labours on behalf of the 
Society had ^een productive of great gratification to himself, he should 
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continue to do all that the time and means at his disposal would allow 
to maintain the character and promote the objects of the Society. 

Moved by Dr. Bird, seconded by Ca.ptain Eastwick, and carried 
unanimously — 

“ That the thanks of the* meeting be given to the Honorary Secretary, 
the Treasurer, and the Librarian, for their valuable services during the 
jiast year.” 

Mr. Clarkk, and Mr. Eluoit acknowledged the vole. 

Lieutenant-Colonei. Svkks moved— ^ 

“That this meeting desire to record the high estimation in wliich 
they hold Mr. K(i»ris*8 persevering and enliglitencd labours in the field 
of Oriental palajography, and they offer to him their e.special thanks for 
enabling the Society by this last exertion of his talents and acumen, to 
lay before the world a valuable addition to tlie stores it already posse^es 
on the languages expressed in cuncatic forms ; and a key to furth(‘r 
discoveries in this most interesting and important l)rauch of historical 
and philological research ” 

The motion was seconded by the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Norris returned thanks. • 

Captain Eastwick and L. R. Reid, Esq., having been appointed 
Scrutineers, the meeting proceeded to ballot for the Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year. At the close of the ballot, Professor H. II. Wilson 
was declared re-olected as Director. 

The Right IIon. Holt Mackenzie was declared duly elected as 
Vice-President, in the place of Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes, resigned. 

The Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Librarian were duly elected. - 
The following members were declared elected, to fonn the Council of 
the Society for the year Colonel M, Bagnold, N. Bland, Esq,, J. W. 
Bosanquet, Esq., Beriah Botfield, Esq., Dr, J. Bird, Major-General J*. 
Briggs, James Fergusson, Esq., G. B. Greenough, Esq., Henry Lewis, 
Esq., W. H. Morley, Esq., Major J. Oliphant, Sir T, Erskine Perry, 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., Heniy T. Prinsep, Esq., 
£. C. Ravenshaw, Esq. 



rRTNTKI) }1V IIAUUISON AND SUNS, 
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TUIRTV-SECONL) AMlVEllSAllY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Held on the May^ 1855 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD ASHBURTON, 

PUKfilDEXT, 

TX THE CHAIR. 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

WAS READ BY R. CLARKE, IX) , UONORAUY SECRETARY : — 

The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, in reporting on the transac- 
tions of the past year, have to announce, with great regret, a diminution 
in the number of their members; the new elections being only 8,* while 
tlie loss has been, by death 17, t and by retirement 10,t causing a total 
diminution of 18, 


* Elections: — 1. A. K. Forbes, Esq. ; 2. Sir Charles Fox; 3. Sir Moses 
Montefiore, Bart.; 4. E.C. G. ^lurray, Esq.; 6. J.W. Redhouse, Esq.; (i, F, H, 
Robinson, Esq. ; 7* Andrew Wight, Esq. ; 8. Lieut. Hugh Williams, R.E. 

f Deaths, Resident and Non-Resident: — 1. J. R. Barnes, Esq.; 
2. Henry Blanshard, Esq. ; 3. %I. F. Elphinstone, Esq, ; 4. G. B, Greenough, 
Esq. ; 6. Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. ; 0. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart, ; 
7, Lord Viscount Jocelyn, M.P. ; 8. The Rev. R. Jones; 9. Sir George G. 
be H. Larpent, Bart.; 10. Maliommcd Ibrahim Muckba; 11. William 
Newnham, Esq. ; 12. B. A. R. Nicholson, Esq, 13. Joseph Phillimorc, 
Esq., LL.D. ; 14. Browne Roberts, Esq. ; 15. Lieut.-Gen. W. Sandwitb, 
C.B. ; 16, John Sullivan, Esq.; )7* A. Trevor, Esq. 

Retirements of Resident and Non-resident Members: — 1. The Rev. 
Dr. Arnold ; 2. F. Ayrton, Esq. (struck off); 3. Harry BorrodaiJe, Esq. ; 
4. Major Close^ 5. John Cotton, Esq. ; 6. T. W. Henderson, Esq. ; 7* J. A. 
St. John, Esq. Struck off/^ 8. John Marks, Esq. (struck off) ; 9. William 
Henry Martin, Esq. ; 10. J. C. Morrisi Esq. 
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Among those of whom we have l»een deprived iiy death, the Council 
are not called upon to record the loss of any eminent Oriental scholar, 
whose great attainments or peculiar devotedness to the ])ur6uit and 
extension of our knowledge of Asia would have made it their duty to 
trace the steps of his literary progress, and to enumerate the works by 
which the treasures of Eastern learning had been enlarged. 

The fame of Mr. Grrunotjoh belongs more especially to other Societies, 
to whose service lie dedicated the labours of a long and brilliant career 
of scientihe research, than to the Royal Asiatic Society; but his name 
cannot be allowed to pass in this Report without a tribute of resj)ect 
and gratitude for the benefit which India must derive from his ertensivo 
investigation of tlie pliysical geography of tliat coumry. Tliis subject 
he discussed at large in two lectures delivered in these rooms, illustrating 
two maps of beautiful structure and minute detail. He also conijiiled a 
geological map of India, a remarkable work, the result of the patient 
labour of many years. Of this map Mr. Greenoiigh presented a copy to 
this Society, which may at all times be consulted by its members. The 
East India Company so fully appreciated the value of the information 
thus imparted that they purchased a large number of copies of the 
geological map, and have sent it out to the Indian Presidencies, that it 
may be perfected by the additions or corrections of local observation or 
more recent discovery. 

The loss which the Society has sustained in the death of Sir Robeut 
Harrt Inqlis is shared with many literary and scientific bodies, to 
which he gave his liberal support. Wlienever the many calls on his 
time allowed him to attend our meetings, his presence was gladly wel- 
comed as that of the accomplished scholar, the cordial promoter of 
investigation and research, the courteous and warm-hearted b]ngli&h 
gentleman. His interest was readily awakened on Indian sulijects, 
towards which his feelings had been early drawn by the distinguished 
career of his father, Sir Hugh Inglis, — a name honourably recorded in 
the Annals of the tlast India Company. 

The Council have the pleasure of informing the Meeting that 
Colonel Ra^ItlinSon is daily expected in England, having quitted 
Baghdad early in Marclu He Has closed his diplomatic career, and 
intends to devote himself wholly to the examination of the Inscribed 
monuments of Assyria and Babylon, of which he brings with him a 
very numerous collection. We cherish the confident exO^ctatioii that 
tl ese lettered monuments, and tlu stores already deposited in our 
national Museum, will yield up all their hidden meaning to the steadily 
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• continued investigation of our learned member^ whose past Iftbours, 
althougli much interrui)te(l by engrossing official duties, and A*e- 
quently by severe iiulisposition, have produced a copious harvest of 
reijfilts, invaluable to students in history, paloeology, language^, and 
scientific research. ITencefctrward he will not only be able to give his 
undivided exertions to the task, but will have the great advantage df 
abundant material, much of which is of less fragmentary character than 
the greatest portion of what he has liad to work upon in his Eastern home. 
The results of Colonel Uawlinson’s investigations, since our last AnniveN 
sary ]\Ieeting, have been, necessarily, less striking than those of former 
.years. The first an non nee in out of discoveries made in an unknown region 
must, obviously, be more remarkable, and tlie results more extensively in- 
teresting, than tiiiT^ccumulatioiis of still progressive research, the clearing 
up of obscurities, and rectification of conjectures. But the scholar and 
student will see in these latter labours a more real addition to positive 
and certain knowledge than in the first discoveries, which are more 
popularly interesting. The most striking of the advances of the last 
year is undoubtedly the discovery of the form and purpose of the Bire 
Nimrud, the most remarkable of the remains of ancient Babylon ; and 
the finding of two peifcct inscribed cylinders deposited in the very 
places wheie they were inserted in the time of Nehucliadnezzar, and, 
very probably, by his own hands. The tenor of the inscriptions on 
these cylinders has been already communicated by Colonel Rawlinson 
to the Society ; and, on that gentleman’s return, we may expect a full 
and complete translation. 

In Western Chaldea, in the marsliy plains near the junction of the two 
great rivers of Mesojjotiinia, the sites of several ancient cities have been 
ascertained ; and the detailed accounts of two, which have been opened 
and described by J. I'j. Taylor. Esq., have been obligingly communicated 
by the autliorities of the British Museum, and read at our Meetings, and 
they will lie found in the Journal of the Society. 

The liberal ity of the East India Company bus enabled each member 
of the Society to possess a copy of the excellent maps of the regions of 
Nineveh and Babylon, the ancient empire of Assyria, made with great 
labour and accurate science, by Captain Jones. The map, with the 
valuable memoir by that officer, accompanied by the scientific detail of 
his astronomical and trigonometrical observations, will he found in the 
forthcoming Journal. 

Members are aware that the Society 1ms, during the last two yean, 
lent the use (f^ its rooms to the Assyrian Kxcavation Fund ; and its 
officers have been happy to lend thatMssociation every assi^ance in theiP 
power to carry oft the objects for which it was embodied. 


(2 
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The Council have now to announce that the operations of the Fund , 
have ceased, in consequence of an agreement entered into hy them with 
the Trustees of the British Museum, by which they have transferred to 
that institution the balance of their funds, on the understanding that it 
would continue the excavations in Assyria for at least a limited pcilod. 
This arrangement was rendered necessary by the exhaustion of tlie 
means at the disposal oF the Fund, and .the impossibility of collecting 
money for such purposes in a time of general excitement and pecuniary 
pressure, caused by the war now carried on in the East. 

From the two Reports issued by the Fund, copies of which arc on 
the tabic, it will be seen that, during the period of its existence, it has 
done much towards completing the discoveries so brilliantly opened aim* 
carried forward by Layard and the French savans, ji^d which liave led 
to such important results in the labours of our distinguished associate. 
Colonel Rawlinson. 

Mr. Loftus, acting for the Fund, has thoroughly explored the ruins 
of Warka, and examined, more or less completely, all the more impor- 
tant mounds in Babylonia, some of which have yielded very interesting^ 
remains ; he has also heen iiistrumenhil in excavating another great 
palacQ on the mound of Koyunjik, besides discovering several new build- 
ings both there and at Nimrud. Ills last discovery has been that of a 
room at the latter palace, containing an immense number of fragments 
of ivory and bronze, which appear to have formed a throne, and the 
furniture of an important apartment in the palace. 

Mr. Loftus is now on his way home, bringing wdth him these ivories, 
and all the smaller objects he has collected during. the' excavations, 
as well as the remainder of tlie beautiful series of drawings prepared for 
the Fund by Mr. Boutclier, the artist employed hy them for the pur- 
pose; the latter forming a more perfect series of illustration of the styles 
of Assyrian sculptures than anything that has yet rcaohed this country 
from the East. 

The Accounts of the Society for the past year, duly audited, will he 
presented to the Meeting, and will shew that any further diminution of 
its income can ill be borne. The balance at the close of the last year’s 
account is only £195, being £70 less than at the end of 1853; and of 
that £195, all but £20, is the balance remaining of the Parliamentary 
Grant in aid of the publication of tlie Rawlinson papers. 

The Council greatly regret the loss of ten Annual Subscribers by 
resignation. They are well aware that when the presence of war- 
taxation is felt, one of the readiest means of retrenching , expenditure is 
Jound in the discontinuance of subscriptions to public societies ; but they 
would urge^' on the Members the great importance^ not only of not 
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diminishing, but of promoting an increase of the resources of the Society 
if it is to carry out efficiently the purposes for which it was founded* 
The expenses of the Society are not capable of diminution, without 
serious injury to its best interests ; for they consist principally of three 
items : — first, the rent and taxes for a respectable house, in which to 
receive tlicir ]\[einhcrs, and to preserve their Library and Museum ; 
secondly, the moderate salaries of indispensahle officers ; and, thirdly, 
the charges for printing, which, from the nature of their publications, 
involving ihe use of various types, and tlyj frequent introduction of 
illustrations in lithography, cannot be reduced below their present 
average standard without destroying the value of the works they put 
forth. But the present insufficiency of liberal support to this Insti- 
tution lias now brouglit down its income below its expenditure, which 
has only been me? by sinking nearly all the floating balance of the year 
preceding. This condition ot our finances has the effect not only of 
cram])ing the operations of the Society in their ordinary course, but of 
suspending any endeavours for their extension. 

There arc various measures within the scope of the Society’s designs, 
oil which they would gladly enter, w'ere their means sufficient, — mea- 
sures ad i[)tcd, and much rc([uirod, to meet the changes which have 
taken place in the position and relations of the Society, since the days of 
its foundation. Among those changes, perhaps the most striking is, that 
it is no longer, so almost exclusively as it was, the recipient of original 
comniuiiications on the subjects for-the investigation of which it was 
founded, though it may justly claim the merit of having, by the varied 
and important matter which it collected and communicated to the 
country through its earlier ])ublications, awakened the desire for a more 
extended knowledge of India. Kesearches into the science, physical 
condition, and arts of the nations of Asia, arc now prosecuted by many 
learned and scientific associations, which have sprung into existence long 
since the establishment of this Institution ; and our supply of com- 
munications on Oriental matters has consequently diminished. Still, 
however, it is through this Society tliat the important revelations which >- 
the energy of Rawliiison has cflectcd, and is progressively enlarging, are 
made known to the Avorld ; and the original communications of our 
Icarfied Director, and occabioiial papers from distinguished scholars 
and diligent investigators, though far less numerous than they were 
some years since, still impart to our journal an interest peculiarly 
. its own. 

But if some subjects which the early labours of the Society were 
directed to illustrate, have been, in great measure, exhausted, and infor- 
mation on oliiei-s of general interest has been flowing mto other 
channels, the t^ics of literary, scientific, and general u|Ve8tigettoi;i fh 
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respect of Asia, have been so multiplied, and their limits have so vastly 
ei^panded, that tliey now call forth, not only the enliglitened attention • 
and active energies of our own countrymen, but the industry and 
acumen of our continental neiglihours, especially those of Germany and 
France. Without a watchful ohservution of what is brought to lig]it 
in those countries, a very imperfect acquahitance is kept up with the 
progress of successful research on Asiatic subjects. 

It seems to follow from all these considerations that, in addition to 
its own contributions to the general fund of knowledge respecting Asia 
and its inhabitants, it is desirable that our society should cunreiitrate 
information of whatever is ])roduced or illustrated in respect of Asia, by 
the learning and industry of our own countrymen or by residents in , 
foreign lands ; in a word, that the inquirer for information reajiocting 
India might be referred to the Royal Asiatic SociWfJr as the general 
depository where investigation may he assisted, and study prosecuted, 
with the gi-eatest prospect of benefit. Rut to attain these desirable 
objects, our library, hitherto composed of valuable, hut uncoiineeted 
donations by liberal benefactors, must have its deficiencies systematically 
supplied, so tliat it should contain whatever the student or the man of 
research may desire to consult for information on the ))ast or present 
of Eastern Nations. 'J’hesc desirable improvements cannot be made 
without larger resources than are at our command. 

Further, it would lie desirable that the Journal should ho more 
frequently and regularly piihlished, and that it should diffuse early 
information on whatever can interest the scholar and the inquirer respect- 
ing the races, the languages, the j)roducts, the literature, {.he arts, the 
institutions, the habits of its varied populations, and that it should 
contain occasional reviews, summary analyses, or other notices, of recent 
and valuable works relating to those subjects, whether in our own or in 
foreign languages. But to do this effectually the time and talents of 
scholars conversant with Oriental subjects, and with the languages in 
which they are treated by our Continental neighbours, must he secured 
^ for regular and continuous service ; and that cannot be done without 
liberal remuneration. It would be requisite also that extensive cor- 
respondence should be carried on in order that literary jiroductions of 
importance and value should be early obtained from the quarters in 
which they have been produced. L'ut little advance can be made in 
any of these objects without a considerable accession to the funds at the 
command of the Council : our field of usefulness is wide and fruitful, 
hut the resources at our disposal do not allow us to cultivate it as we 
desire, 

Should tbfi ^opiety be so fortunate as to obtain, at early period, 
accommodation in any public buiUing which may be appropriated to 
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the use of literary a.ssociatioiis, the sum which the relief from the 
present lieavy charge for house-rent woiilii liberate, might be beneficially 
applied to enlarge the sphere of the Society’s operations ; and the Council 
have very sinctne gratification in announcing tliat our Noble Presidei^t 
hjjs interested liimsclf warmly in our cause ; ami that in answer to hia 
applications to tlic Government, and the presentation of a Memonal on 
the subject, his Lordshij) received an ussuvaiice from the depavtineut of 
Works, tliat tlie chum of the Society would be considered wlienever the 
subject of ajijiropriating buildings in Burlington Gardens or else where, 
to the use of the learned and scientific societies of London, should come 
for decision before the Government. 

'riie Council have not in the jiresent year made any provision for 
renewing the cuuvhe of Evening Lectures, which had been given in the 
two preceding Jlars. The attendance of members, especially during 
tlie last Session, had not proved that siifficieiit interest was taken in 
those whicli were delivered to encourage an endeavour to prevail on 
gentlemen wliose time was much engrossed by laborious occupations 
during the day to work up topics requiring research and labour, to be 
produced before such small assemblies os had met to hear the lectures 
of 1853-4. 

It will be the duty of the members assembled at this Annual 
Meeting to elect a President, tlie period of three years liaving elapsed 
since the appuintuiciit of tlie Noble Chairman, Lord Ashburton, to that 
office. The experience which the Coitneil and the Society have had of 
the invariable kindness and courtesy of the Noble Lord, and jiis readiness 
to exert his influence for our benefit when occasion presented itself on 
which it could l^c rendered available, have only impressed us with 
feelings of great regret that Ills Lordship has not lieen ahle^ by reasqn 
of severe indisposition and al^sence from London, to give us tlie benefit 
of bis presence and his counsel to the extent to whicli we are assured 
that it w'ould have l)ecn his desire to do so. 

In recommending a successor to the Presidential Chair, the Council 
anticipate the cordial concurrence of tlie general body in the sentiment^ 
that we sliall be only offering a just tribute to the pre-eminent (juali- 
iications of our learned Director to liold the most prominent position in 
all that concerns the object for which the Boyal Asiatic Society is 
embodied, f we call upon him to accept, for the ensuing period of officCi 
the highest place in the Society of which he has so long been, and long 
may he continue ! the honour and stay. 

The foll(^ying five fientlemen will go put of Council, by rotation this 
year, in conformity with the Rulaa of the Society,— -Dr. J. Bird, 
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Lewis, Esq., Major Sir Erskiiie Perry, Sir Richard Vyvyan ; 

and it will he for the Meeting to till up the vacancies. The Council 
submit for your election the following names : — Colonel Rawlinson, 
N. B. Edinonstone, Esq., John Muir, Esq., Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, Bart., and John Pollard Willoughby, Esq. c 

The Committee of the Oriental Tmnslation Fund have published, 
during the past year, the text and scholia of the Divan of the 
Huzailis,” edited by Dr. Kosegarten, of Greifswald. The concluding 
and supplementary volume of the Lexicon of Haji Khalfa, edited and 
translated by Professor G. Fliigel, the completion of which was confi- 
dently expected last year, has not yet appeared. Tlie delay has been 
chiefly occasioned by the labour necessary to supply^the very* useful 
addition of copious indexes ; and as the Professor has been requested 
not to extend the work beyond the present seventh volume, sixty sheets 
of which are already printed, it is hoped that this valuable work will be 
soon brought to a conclusion. 

The Committee have accepted the proposal of the Reverend Canon 
Cureton,to publish, with the assistance of the Committee, his interesting 
translation from the Syriac, entitled Spicilegium Syriacum.” This 
work, which is accompanied by an Introduction and Notes, comprises 
curious Ante-Nicene remains of Syriac Theology and Philosophy, and will 
probably greatly illustrate the state of feeling and learning upon those 
subjects which prevailed when the Mohammcduii system commenced. 

AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

The following Report of the Auditors on the Financial Accounts of 
the Society, was then read by John Muir, Esq. 

The Auditors appointed to examine the accounts of the past year, 
beg to report that they liave gone over them and found them correct, 
and properly vouched. In presenting tliis Report, they beg to remark 
that while the Ordinary Receipts for the year amounted to only 
^92911 j. 3J., the Disbursements amounted to £999 8^.1^, or £69 16f.l0c^. 
in excess of the Receipts. This result is not attributable to any 
extraordinary outlay during the year ; but on the contrary, though *we 
observe one unusual charge in^lie accounts, viz., that of £75 5s. lOd. 
for a Catalogue of MSS., yet, as only one Number of the Jounml was 
printed last year, the total amount of the Printer’s Bill for 1854 fell 
short of that for 1853 by more than one hundred pounds ; and the total 
expenditure for 1854 was less than that for 1853 by about the same sum. 

In estimating our probable receipts for tlie current*year, we see 
r&Bon to apprehend some falling^off as compared with last year ; and 
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as it does not appear possible that our disburaenients can be reduced 
materially below their pi-csent standard, we shall not be in a position 
to meet current demands without n still further reduction of our 
balance. 

*In these circum stances, ^as it would be very undesirable to continue 
to draw on the funded capital of the Society to meet ordinary charges, 
we beg to draw the attention of the members to this unsatisfactory state 
of our finances, and would suggest that individual members should use 
their best efforts for enlisting their respective friends among the Society's 
snpp )rters. 

T. C. ROBJSRTSON.. 

T. EDWARD COLEBROOKE. 

" , JOHN MUIR. 

19th May, 1855. 

It was moved hy the Honourable . Pkucy Smythe, seconded by 
AV. S. W. Vaux, and c.amed unaiiiinotisly : — 

“ That tile Reports of the Council, and of the Auditors, bo received 
and adopted ; and that the thanks of the Society be retm:ned to the 
Auditors for their services upon this occasion,*' 

It was moved by Siu Thomas Edward Colebrooke, and seconded 
by Major-Genkual Bagnold, and carried unanimously 

That the best thanks of the Meeting be presented to the IliGirr 
Honourable Lord Asiini/iiToN for presiding over tlie affairs of the 
Society for the last tliree years,aiid for the readiness wJiicIi His Lordsliip 
has always evinced to promote its interests.” 

Lord Ashburton acknowledged the thanks voted to him on his 
retirement from the Presidentship ; and delivered the following address 
on the condition and prospects of the Society : — 

I thank Sir Edward Colebrooke for the friendly and favorable 
manner in which he has introduced my name, hut he will pardon me, 
I hope, if 1 hesitate to accept liis meed of praise for the continued < 
interest 1 take in Indian affairs. That can scarcely he considered a 
merit which is shared hy every individual who has at aiiy time taken 
an dhrnest part in the responsibilities of Indian Government. 

Our relations with that country are* of a nature to conciliate a far 
more lasting sympathy than can be produced by the petty party details 
of our Home or even of our Colonial Office. We have subdued and 
made utterly dependent upon our will sixty millions of helpless unre- 
sisting beings; we have dethroned their princes, impoverished their 
gentry, annulled their &ws, and now by the contact of a higher civi- 
lization we are obliterating their cJbeds, usages, and habi*^ of thought. 
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All this we have done, not under the compulsion of destiny, but of our 
own free will, for our own purposes. And now that it has become our 
care to sow fresh seed over the waste we have created, can it be attri' 
bated as a merit to a sower of that seed, that he has not forgotten to 
watch its growth, never ceased to pray for its success ? ^ 

Sir pjdward Colebrooke has likewise spoken with favour and consi- 
deration of the many deficiencies to be found in my services as President 
of your Society. Permit me to assure you that these deficiencies have 
aribcn from no indifference to the honor you have conferred on me, no 
lukewarmness in the objects 3^00 pursue. I never would have ventured 
to accept the office of presiding over your Councils, however great that 
distinction, if I could have contemplated the possibility of l)eing for two 
consecutive seasons totally" disabled from the peifonnancc of itsbduties. 
'file best requital, however, gentlemen, that I can mi^ to you for your 
iiidii]g<Mit forbearance is, that 1 should proceed at once without further 
allusion to myself, to perform the last task remaining to me, and make 
some few observations, in obedience to precedent, upon such changes os 
have occurred during my stewardship materiall}' to affect the interests, 
or ino<lify the operations, of our Society. This habit of periodical 
revision, irksome and unprofitable as it may often appear, has never- 
theless its use, for in the present revolutionary succession of events 
it becomes us ever to he on the watch, that our institutions con- 
tinue suited to tlie wants and emergencies of the times, lost, as in the 
case of the dole to the wayfarers at St, Cross, we may be doing mischief 
instead of good, or as in the case of Emigration Societies we may be 
found expending our means and energies to produce results better 
accomplisiied by the attractions of Australian gold and other provi- 
dential agencies. 

But I liavo no such change to announce with regard to your 
Society". My bu.siness will he, on the contrary, to prove that its claims 
on your exertions are at this moment more stringent, more imperative, 
than was ever contemplated by our illustrious and far-sighted founder. 

But before I go to that part of my subject allow me to ea^* a few 
w^ords respecting the Report which has just been read. I see no reason 
for discouragement because our funds have suffered from the present 
temporary stagnation of trade, neither should we repine, I think, i&the 
establishment of the GeologicaV, Mineralogical, and Statistical Societies, 
should Imve withdrawn from us as well as from the Royal Society, 
some active members from our ranks, some interesting papers from our 
recorded proceedings. The same fate has attended otlier parent insti- 
tutions: the Fever, CoiisuinptioD, and Cancer Plospitals have robbed 
St. George's and St. Bartliolemew’s, both of cases for their'etudy, mi of 
Sands for theiy support. # 
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It is not for tlie friends of progress to grieve over n change, which, 
however it may restrict our sphere of action, must hy the division of 
Jabor and conctmtiation of effort do more for the geography, mine- 
ralogy, and statistics of India than can ever be effected by our desultory 
appliances. We are not struggling for the monopoly of doing good, it is 
enough for us that it shoulTl be done. The field withdrawn from our 
care is barren in com]mvison with tlmt which remains, and I now revert 
to the main object of my observations with the view of shewing tl)at 
the changes that have occurred during the j)criod of niy stewardship 
have given, and arc now giving, a more vital importance to the special 
operations of this Society than was ever evpn contemplated by its 
founders. 

'riitf first of those special operations to which I shall allude is, that 
of disseminating this country a knowledge of Indian products. This 
work has been so usefully carried out hy the ingenious and effective 
lectures of Dr. Hoyle w'ithin our walls, th.it the East Imlia Company 
have assigned to him, at the ))iihUc cost, a still more extensive sphere of 
action. And fhc}’ are right; for unless the foreign pin*chaser be brought 
in to relieve the overstocked markets of Indian j)rodiice, one of two 
fearful alteniatives must ensue, fatal alike to our Indian Empire: we 
must either greatly reduce the land revenue and bring on financial 
eniharrassmcut, or we must, hy continuing it at its present rate, impose 
on the Ryot the necessity of sticrilicing un ever increasing portion of 
his crop in order to defray it. To shew that this is an increasing 
danger, 1 might almost content my.self with citing the acts of the East 
East India. Government. Jt is only now that they have become 
awakened to the necessity of taking active measures for its remedy. 
Not only have they called in the assistance of Dr. Jtoylc, hut they have 
spent five lacs of rupees in the assortment of goods for tlie Paris 
Exhibition. 

Suffice it therefore to say, that every extension of our rule, every 
improvement of our administration, increases the produce to be sold hy 
the secure and peaceful cultivator, while at the same moment the market 
for that produce is diminished by the dissolution of the native courtSf 
by the impoverishment of the gentry, and the disbandment of their 
retaineis. Nay, the very blessing of cheaper and better clothing, the 
produce of our power looms, has aggravated the mischief hy the ruin of 
whole districts of weavers, who have become in consequence producei'S, 
instead of purchasers, of food. 

Tlie next function to which 1 will allude is, tlmt of investigating and 
recording the histories, manners, laws, and usages of Asiatic nations 
with a viev/jbo keep Cinbroken the Jinks which connect the several 
epoclx9 of man’s existence. And let me here observe tl^t we do thfe, 
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not for the satisfaction of a taste, but for tiie fulfilment of a duty. It 
would ill become civilized England to incur the reproach justly levelled 
against the then barbarous Itcnian for the cxtinctipn of all traces of 
Carthaginian civilization, or against the then brutal Spaniard for having 
ohlitcralcd from the world’s history, every lycord of the only cultivated 
people of America. 

We have undertaken, I may almost say on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to fulfil this obligation, and the Govcriimciit acknowledges our 
services by her nnmial pittance. Has there been any change in India 
.to make this obligation less imp.iative? Far from it. The sphere ot 
our action has been from year to 3^ear enlarged, by the overthrow Ox 
d^masties whoso pride it was to encourage native learning, and preserve 
the records of their ancestors, lint a still greater change is affout to 
result from the extension of education, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the admirable Uejiort which has been just issued. 

lly that scheme a new world of thought is opened out to the native 
student. He is encouraged to desert his own barren literature for the 
more fruitful hranches of knowledge to be acquired through the litera- 
ture of the West. 

We rejoice to sec this change. It bids fair to regenerate the faith, to 
imjirove the social relations, and piirily the morals of our brethren in 
India, as uell as to promote their advancement in art, wealth, and 
comfort; but, on the other hand, it imposes on us the necessity of taking 
on ourselves the duties not onl^' of the Sovereigns whom w'e have 
dethroned, but also of the learned bodies whose attention has been 
diverted through our means to more attractive studies. • 

I come now to the last and most important change of all, the change 
in the Government of India, consummated by the late Charter Act. In 
this room we are not politicians. Whether in this room or out of this 
room wc arc good and loyal Englishmen ; we accept with submission 
the laws of our countiy; we do our best to work them for good. It is 
ill tills spirit that I now allude to the late Charter Act. ]\Iy object is 
-'to show, that if at the time of the foundation of this Society, it was 
desirable that the people of England should be made conversant with 
the wants, wishes, and feelings of their Imliaii fellow-subjects, it 
becomes ten-fold more imperative noiv, when an act has been pa£ed 
which must, step b}' step, reduce the Govenimeiit of India to a pure 
despotism of ignorant men, unchecked by the voice of the governed, 
and answerable only to the control of public opinion in this country. 

The Dili of last session, to an ordinary observer, makes but little 
change in the distribution of powder between the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, but to any man cognizant of the \wrking of the 
system, it is <hut too evident that the balance of power so carefully 
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ostablishcd by IMr. Pitt bus been destroyed, and that the Court is left at 
this moment at the m<M-cy of tlie minister of the day. 

The Government of India, ns conceived by Mr. Pitt, consisted of an 
Indian element and an Imperial element. 

• From the Indian clement he required the traditional knowledge, the 
kindred sympathies whicli should connect the governors with the 
governed ; from the Imperial element he demanded only that extent of 
control which was necessary to maintain the predominance of Imperial 
above local interests. Power was therefore given to the President of the 
Board to overrule any and every resolution of the Court of Directors, 
hut in order to prevent the abusive exercise of this power to tlm super- 
cession of administration by the Court, Mr. Pitt left the Directors so 
independent in tjicir origin, so powerful to work on public opinion at 
lioine, as to enable them to withstand tlie usurpations of the Board of 
Control. 

They represented the Coui-t of Proju’ictors, composed at tl.at time 
of the best of the trade of London. They bad the monopoly of the 
trade of India and China; they liehl the distribution of a patronage 
more valuable than that of tlie Crown. The result was, that in spite of 
the omnipotence of the Board, the Court did iu very deed carry on the 
administration of India; and it is'to that administration by men of 
Indian interest, Indian knowledge, and European intelligence, that wc 
owe the wonderful expansion of our glorious Eastern Empire. 

Every change since tlic time of Mr. Pitt, whether wise or unwise, 
necessary or nnnocossary, has tended to impair the balance of power 
which constituted tlie lea<ling feature of his Constitution. 

The monopolies of trade Yvere withdrawn, the Proprietors were 
reduced to the condition of annuitants. They became less fit for the 
responsible duties of election. No care was taken to repair the mischief 
by the infusion of other elements of independence and disinterestedness. 

Still, however, the prestige of past greatness supported the Directors, 
and public opinion gave them strength to resist any gross usurpation of 
their salutary functions; hut by the proceedings of these last years their 
weakness has been manifested to the world, the character of the ])ro- 
prietary body which elects them has been exposed, and virtually eon- 
deihned by the verdict of Parliament; and the result is, that one portion 
of the Directors are selected by a discredited Constituency, while the 
other portion are to sit witli them at the choice of the very power 
wdiose usurpation they arc intended to resist. 

How can we expect that such a body, mulcted of half of tlicir power 
by the loss of their principal patronage, disconnected from the civil 
service, exercising an authority which was pronounced by ministers 
both Houses of Parliament to be iJlerely provisional, hovPcan we expect 
them to resist tlie omnipotence of the minister? 
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We may expect, therefore, to see the Government of India carried 
on according to the good pleasure of the minister wlio may happen for 
the time to represent the current public opinion of this country. It is, 
therefore, to tlie cultivation of that public opinion, as the only check^o 
preserve the lives and liberties of our Indian brethren, that the best 
energies of our Institution must he diverted. Wherever, therefore, we 
turn, whether we regard the gradual but far from imperceptible changes 
induced by the unfolding of successive events, or whether we look to the 
more striking clinnges brouglit on by tlie direct agency of man, we see 
ample reason for congratulation that this Society has been establislied, 
that it still continues to present objects worthy of earnest pursuit to an 
association of serious men. • 

We see further that a Society wliich performs Sffch functions as 
these in aid of the Government, has claims upon that Government far 
beyond any which can be put forward by other Societies in this metro- 
polis. I have urged those claims, and I trust that they will have due 
weight when the nssigninent of rooms in Burlington House is made. 

Lastly, Gentlemen, before I sit down, allow me to congratulate you 
upon the appointment you have made in your new President. 

'J'he learned Societies in this country, unlike similar Societies abroad, 
consist of two classes; they include not only men of thought, but men 
also of influence and action; not only those who investigate truth and make 
great discoveries, hut those also who popularize and put them in practice. 

Each of these classes bus within itself its own special jealousies and 
asperities; each has the property of neutralizing the asperities and 
jealousies of the other. Separate these classes, and you will find their 
Society constrained, unimaginative, almost insipid; fuse them together, 
and you uill not only find their faults neutralized, but their efficiency 
increased. It is true that the unlearned members contribute no know- 
ledge of their ow'ii, but they do contribute that unfeigned sympathy, 
that ready admiration, which are powerful incentives to exertion in 
^others. Add furtlier, that they stand us a disinterested, unsuspected 
medium between rivals to prevent the rude jar of immediate contact. 
It would be as unwise to remove the worldly element from the meetings 
of the learned as it would be exclude the humanizing influenced of 
women from general society. 

It has been the habit of our various scientific associations to select 
their office bearers indifferently from these two classes, but on this 
occasion there can he no doubt, no embavrassment, in the choice. We 
have in oiiv ranks one wdio unites in his own person the highest qualifi- 
cations of both. It was witli pride, therefore, that we hav^^all liastened, 
learned and ui))earned, to secure to tlio Asiatic Society the advantages to 
he derived from tlie lustre of his name, the extent of Ibis knowledge, 
and the wisdom of his counsels* 
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► Before I sit down, let me thank you for the patience with which you 
have listened to me. If I have trespassed too lonpf on your attention, 
if I have used language too strong for the occasion, it is because I feel 
deeply. The task you have undertaken is a serious task. Jt involves 
the welfare of sixty millions bf human beings. 

The following vote was moved by Captain Eastwick, seconded by 
Professor GolustUcker, and carried unanimously : — 

“ That the cordial thanks of the meeting be ofFerred to the Director, 
the Vice-Presidents, and the Council of the Society, for their zealous 
.exertions in the discharge of the duties of thpir offices,— so essential to 

the hesi interests of the Society.” 

■ 1 

rt was moved by Major-Gknbral Baqnolp, seconded by IIodkrt 
Hunter, Esq., and carried unanimously 

“That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian for their zealous fulfilment of the duties 
devolving upon them.’* 

'J’he Treasurer and the Secretary acknowledged the vote. 

L. R. Rf.ii), Esq., and K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., having been 
appointed Scrutineers, the Meeting proceeded to ballot for Officers and 
Council, in accordance with the Regulations of the Society. 

At the ch)’«e of the ballot, Professor II. II, Wilson was declared 
unanimously elected to fill the office of President of the Society for the 
ensuing three years. 

CiiARiEs Elltoit, Esq., Rtciiaud Clarke, Esq., and John 
Shakfspeau, Esq., were severally declared re-elected to the respective 
offices of Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Librarian ; and the 
following nieml)ers were reported to he elected into the Council for flic 
ensuing year: — Bagnold, Major-General; Bland, Nathaniel, Esq.; 
Bosanquet, J. W., Esq.; Briggs, General John, F.R.S ; Colehrooke, Sir 
Tholbas Edward, Bart.; Edinonstone, N, B., Esq.; Fergusson, James, 
Esq.; Latham, Dr. R. G.; Muir, John, Esq.; Pollock, Lieutenant-General 
Sir George, G.C.B.; Priaiilx, Osmond Do Beauvoir, Esq.; Rawlinson, 
Colonel, C.B. ; Robertson, T. C., Esq.; Sykes, Colonel, F.R.S. ; Wil- 
loughby, J. P., Esq. 

Thanks weve voted to the Right Honourable Chairman for his 
conduct in the Chair; and the ne^ Ordinary Meeting was announced 
for the 2nd of June. 
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